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Also Bargains in PEONIES, POPPIES, DAY LILIES 
GIANT DARWIN TULIPS and NARCISSI 


quoted. Many recently sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant: all 
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The last opportunity of the season to procure the finest 0 
Japanese and Siberian Iris at the lowest prices I have ever have proved their merit in my Exhibition and Test’ Gardens, 
These roOrgreo venut ; s 
‘cite tes the sta en i £ ! Mitt eminent ithor B conser 
is nothing more showy and he Siberian J he on elegant of 
in summer after the ¢ Iris. And tt is th t . 4 Lee 
tie “ure Zone, they prolong on of S Ir ‘ t l ny 
eason by several Weeks At I vher n W 1a 7 ric Pro 
price, every flower lover can hese of n producing fifty 
representative ¢ lection of tt 
Tri I will include giant i " re fl ; , with hundreds 
doubles, self colors, mottled, of open at ome n They are of 
blended effects ubtle soft t ! the ] eultur In rm 
tense deep colors in @ most ¢ the litter fr other Iris. I wiil 
Sive range, unlabeled, They ar t include in th p , veral varie- 
in form from all other Iris, ‘1 t ver ar E j it e500 to 
are of immen i often. measuriag & 2: ei ze 
to 10 inches across, a of the rieties P10.00 a , pe haere ies ‘ 
have never beer tts i u Val } f lor 
until now, I never ce ult u \ n i t i! l 
stock } 
ad 
In this Collection. T am a 
sonic of the world’s tir t t 
Which have challenged the d tion A remarkable Collection of unusual 
of great numbers of vis my Peonie each th finest of its kind 
Exhibition and Test Gard Pur Phone re vari hich in ob 
Chased separately the variet 1 thi sat hon essai a cg Me eithae cadets + 
superb Collection would ec we show and to chal ! ; wdinira n 
> mp . n th den I of them = ar 
$12.00 to $25.00, Even then, it il rrant: all are out unding in color 
ful if you would have cor a . I will include the finest fragrant 
range as you will find in my ! yellow | r How irprised your 
selected assortments. There wi f vhen you show them 
pinks, fiery reds, tones of o} esembles coffe iber 
coral and amethyst, metal with h rea n 
of gold, silver, copper and br ‘ ! reat t milk hite 
‘ rich and varied blends un L soft ros nk and a bright crimson 
Only when clearing my fic | each outstar in os) clas ae 
offer such extraordinary values, in id chased ss thes irge 3- 
ing many varieties which forme: che Pi ‘ae mc lone Won 
at from $25.00 to $50.00 a 4 a at “ae ; : gp Pty io 1 x 
The Oriental Poppies with their ¢ mus fl er f 
reminds one of the richness and glorious splendor of th 
The: miag mith ! 
have attracted much ! 
Exhibition Gardens, Visitor h 
Veled at their great o 
inch: in diameter, I it 1 I have made up this Collection with 
Collection a very early i j reat cure to include the finest varie- 
movoii-ro Don) hes . of Ye Trussapet Daffodils Iti 
liant rlet d t ( or Tru t Dattodi Nur 
few yeu ae u ‘ i, Ts Nut 5 t u 
$25.00 ‘ plant; hie Jonqu Hy 
most } ular tt be vill 
pink; a ce e beauty; uffor ry continuous 
a lovely apr ot — om through most 
oe ll rat — ya “All ee M ae 
Dai Size (Ex 
i I » Bull 
in 
‘ 
he Giant Darwins are greatly loved for their si rhe the new Hybrid rieti beau 
i tte lin Never before have top-size nad ea to gr An est hed plant 
il offered in a collection at such an unheard many a Oy the in a 
! per hi . ection contains the » 19D Open at or ‘ I i 1 
‘ curetu ilunce as to color. ( t n ft « in 
i k tor deep cherry reds, soft » Hows »rich ora h 
1 \ ros nes, @& snowy ‘ ua 1 n of | n ft 
vhite, an unusual rich “black” tulip. ete, A. brilliant September, Sor re fragrant, All a 
M } Ss (Ex! Si » Bu un ! “ int i! Do not f 
, 














All Collections Postpaid 


Anywhere inthe U.S. 


























Cultural Directions Included 


with All Shipments .. «+ + 




















BRAND PEONY FARMS 





OFFER 
The World’s Best in Peonies and “‘Own Root’’ French Lilacs 
I 
Our FRENCH LILACS this season are growing on the finest lilac soil we have on our entire farm... . The 
. result is that we have to offer this fall, as the accompanying unretouched illustrations will show, the finest 
lilacs we have ever grown... . : Note please, the interesting information given under each illustration. 
These lilacs are all 2 year tops with 4 year roots; the tops having been cut back to the ground as two year 
olds and bushes grown on for two more years 
WE GUARANTEE THESE LILACS TO BE 
ABSOLUTELY ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 
We are offering this fall from our different fields of Lilacs 
such wonderful varieties as: 
Berryer—Pure mauve with deeper rose shadings. 
Claude Bernard—Larger panicles of delicate pink. 
Condorcet—A very fine deep blue lilac. 
Congo— The largest and most wonderful red purple 
De Mirabel—tThis season's outstanding lilac deep violet 
Edith Cavell—A great large lacy creamy white. 
| Henri Martin—Immense symmetrical panicles blue lavender 
Two year old top, four sae old root “OWN ROOT French 
Lilacs growing on the Brand Peony Farms at Faribault. Pic 
ture was taken middle of July 1935 and tops were normally 
3 feet high. On Sept. Ist these tops averaged around 4 feet 
while some varieties measured as high as 6'4 feet. 
Hippolyte Maringer—Largest of all and one of best. Pinkish 
lilac. 
Katherine Havemeyer—Everybody loves it. Double pinkish 
mauve. 
Miss Ellen Willmott—A great double creamy white. Immense 
size. 
Oliver De Serres—In our estimation the last word in blue 


President Poincare—TIremendous double lavender blue and 





purple red 
Thunberg—\ ery late, mauve touched with red 








Two year old tops and four year old roots showing growt Victor Lemoine Seam sensation \ ovent weed Acsiststn wendes 
of “Own Root" System. These lilacs never grew any cl ‘ee . 5 
than a mile to a piece of privet root The root on the e> ilac. 
treme left is “Miss Ellen Willmott,” on left center “Souv | 
Ludwig Spaeth,” on right center “Katherine Havemeyer All the above varieties and many others are fully described and 
* and on extreme right “Victor Lemoine.” priced in our beautiful Fall catalog which is free for the asking 
+4 Sie _ +H Bier 
Heavy and timely rains have given us ideal growing conditions for Peonies. We believe we have the finest 


stock of roots we have had for the last 6 or 8 years 


: WE 75 ACRES OF PEONIES 





from which to select your order. Every root sent If you would like to buy the finest Lilacs and Peonies 
out in our regular retail orders will be a TRLE that are grown in the world, then buy BRANDS 
BRAND DIVISION. There will be no better root They are grown in the rich bottomless soil of the 
sold this Fall. Send us your Peony orders ¢ upper Mississippi Valley 
guarantee absolute satisfaction 
NEW FREE CATALOG: The finest we have issued, is Just off ss. Sent to 5 at once upon your request It fully ce ribe nd offers 


t | f ics, Irise and res of other Gorgeou [i 
for sale the World's largest collections of Peonies, Own R 1 Lila Iri | 


| BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


134 EAST DIVISION STREET - - - FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Edited by MADISON COOPER 
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Editorial Sidelights 


HE MADONNA LILY is a well-known favorite with a large number 
of flower growers, and has been for many years. Our striking front 
cover will, therefore, be of interest to a large number of readers. 

The Delphinium is very largely grown trom seed, even by amateurs. 
The information conveyed in this issue about propagating from seed, as well 
as preparation of soil, is authoritative and complete. 


Continuing our rather complete dissertation on Fall Planting as treated last 
month, Ruth Mosher Place approaches the subjeet as a preview of the coming 
Summer. In her tlelightful way she tells us how Fall Planting in some of 
its unusual and interesting details may be done with much satisfaction and 
not a little saving both in cash and time. 


Not many plants for the Rock Garden are grown from seed, but this 
month Virginia Richwagen tells us how it may be done in some eases, produe- 
ing prompt and excellent results with little expense and _ effort. 


Nellie Donovan .Teale goes into the subject of Iris Hybridizing in a most 
thorough and complete way, so that almost any person so inclined may 
become a plant breeder. Not only does Mrs. Teale give complete directions, 
but the unusual photographs tells the story in a way which is wellnigh com 
plete in itself. 

Dorothy Biddle is with us again this month with her interesting and helpful 
stvle telling us about Flower Arrangement. A series of several articles are 
promised, and we may look for some very useful discussions along this line, 


While not many may expect “Roses in October.” vet rose levers will be 
interested in Dr. MeFarland’s chatty talk on this subjeet. October is told 
about as a culmination of the most unusual 1935 rose season. 

It is noteworthy to have Brother Wood (in his Out-of-the-Ordinary Depart- 
ment this month) tell about a Milkweed as a garden fiower: and it is. still 
further interesting to know that plants of this species are listed in a laree 
number of catalogs. 

The popularity of Lilies is unquestioned. Some of our greatest: plant breed 
ers are now working on lily Improvement, Two articles on this subject are 


available to lily lovers this month. 








Those who would combine beauty and utility may do so by utilizing “Fruit 
Trees in the Home Landscape.” as told about by ©. W. Wood. A few fruit 
trees are desirable on any home-grounds planting 

The CC} lren’s Page this month will be perused as ay div bv the adults as 
bv the children. In fact most grown-ups get just as much out of the Chil 
dren’s Page as do the voungsters. 

Not hecessarv to urge readers to browse through = this Issue, There is 
ist uid of Valuable facts available in’ the regular departments and> the 
Ste il cit ha notes 


DERRILL W. HART APPOINTED 


FLOWER GROWER 1s pleased to announce the appommtment of Derm) W. Tart 
\dvertising Manager, effective September 16, 1935, 

My. Hart. hho as formerly associated with the N. Y. Times. Amertenn 

Lhe me and Grarde \lagazine will have his headq larters at the New York othee 


the J. B. Lyon Company, 2049 Grand Central Terminal 


MApISON COOPER 
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| FIFTY BEST VARIETIES i Vn. 
After 26 years of specializing in Lilacs, includ- 4 Se ra 
- ing the growing of more than 200  varie- ae. eee 




















ties and observance of a hundred others. 


ieee “Heparin e.. 
4 } l ere a yearn. P 9 ates a BS i 


:, ted 


With a 7 point 


Guarantee 


Point 1, 
Trueness to name. 
Point 2. 
Shapely and well branched. 
Point 3. 
Abundance of own roots. 
Point 4. 
Fully up to size specified. 
Point 5. 
Free of disease and insects. 
Point 6. 
Exceptionally well packed for fresh 
and undamaged arrival. 
Point 7. 
Free replacement of any failures 
within six months after planting. 





Why Plant Hybrid Lilacs? 


Jecause French Hybrids bloom when 
IS inches tall, or immediately after 
they recover from the shock of trans 
planting. 


They also bloom more treely and 
niore abundantly than the older sorts, 
and are every bit as hardy ind vigor 
OUS 

By comparison, they bear myriads 
of giant trusses, and include a wide 
range of colors. 

They require less attention thar 
roses, evergreens, or Trult trees. 





Farr Collections. No. 1 or No. 2 


Those who order these Farr selections 


Will receive good named Varieties wl h 
if selected specially, would Cost from 2 
to 50 per cent more. Colors w ll be well 
assorted Plants returnable it our eX 


ense if not satisfactory 
Prices apply definitely to 3 
bushy specimens, 
No. 1. Four French Lilacs in 4° pamed 
varieties. Farr selection, for $5. 
No. 2. Eight Freneh Lilaes in Ss bal 


Collections 1 and 2 for S14. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY [sie 2ofoe ® 


Box 12i 


— ae ; 
aa , 





During November, 1930, we supplied a regular routine order for 86 Lilacs in 
62 varieties, to the New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Genera, N. Y. 
This photograph of the plants was made in the Spring of 1934. Every plant 
is true to name, thriving, and in bloom. 


FARR’S MASTER LILAC LIST 





Note New Low Prices on 3 to 4 foot specimens 











22 ° Charles Sargent. Violet } ¢ spurred 
~ ole 20 i . l 1 irred 
Single Lilae—Own Roots sone thee eg a 
Bleautre. Deepest powde r blue © 4 De Saussure loar read fadiny yht 
ft s lender. 3-4 ft $2. 
Charles NN let-red. 38-4 ft. $1.50 Edith Cavell, Creat fading 
C. De Montebella. Sky blue. 3-4 ft. 82. erant. 23 ft. $2. 
Congo, Bright w flower red. 2-3 ft. 8. Georges Bellair Wallflower red 
De Mirabel Darl blue-violet 1s 4 pact 3-4 ft $2. 
in $2. Hippolyte Maringer. [il ‘ by 
Decaisne. Clear. lightest blue. 2-3 ft. $3 tered white. 34 ft. 8 
Diderot. K ret red 4 ft $2 Jean Mace. Dillow, | 
Jan Van Tol White arge truss >-4 it $2. 

, $2, Jeanne D'Are. W te k lene tft. $2 
Japonica, \W tree pecies o-4 ft. $2 Kutherine Havermeyer a ! 
Josikaea, | t nk pecies. 3-4 ft. $2 ge Uedine o4ft $2 
Lucie Baltet Coppery pink as ft Ss. Leon Gambetta ar 
Ludwig Spaeth Best known red 18-24 ft $2. 

in. $1, Leon simon W 1 
Macrostachya render pink; extra Cu i $2.50 

erant ~ rt $3. Marechal Lannes, | t @: ¢ 
Mareeau. Lar: and rker than Congo arg rf s? 

IS-24 11 a0 Michael Buchner. 
Massena. t 1 + . 

eau. 2 M4. : 

; Miss Ellen Willmott [ie 

Mme. F. Morel. Lilac pint large ; 1 ft 

stems $2 

; ; Mine Casimir Perier \ 

Monge. I ‘ £ but earlier 2 Pas Pa ft $1.50 

t+ $°, 

‘ — Oliver De Serres I 

Mont Blane. ‘ t pure white. 3-4 ft. 8. ' { $2. 
Montgolfier, I? pie-Tread I ersed vil Paul Thirion Jest wt <-o {it s&? 

A + 1 =i : Pres. Palliers \ I r Le Ga 
Persica Rubra sian Lila I 1¢ <? 

loos ! $1.50 

. a Pres. Grevy. > 
Pres, Lincoln darkest blue S-4+ ft. $3 ai S24 Gy $1 
Reamur. - I) > I car ne “=! Pres. Poineaire Pink 

! $y. y . 
Vestale \\ itel ! nth-trusse Fe “°? 

a~—o it >: Pres. Viger 

t Sz 
: Dhunbergi Kk 
Double Lilaes—Own Roots it. 82 
Waldeck Rousseau, ] 
\. Lavallee ‘ slender ] 4 ' 2-3 ft $2 
tel re 4 $1.50 
A. Dunbar i mpact, rrey 
1 tt $2 


Belle De Nancy. Pink; fragrant MAKE UP YOUR ORDER FROM 
ft. 82. . | THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Carmén. } ‘ pit ear 
ft. $. PERMS: 30 


Charles Joly [hs red 3-4 ft $1.50 


vember 
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This has been a Wonderful Year for Tulip Bu /s 










_.... THEY ARE BIGGER, HEALTHI R 


FINER THAN EVER BEFC 2 


This is the Yeo; 
to Plant Tulips 


—_ 


: oo 
wate . 
ss . ‘ 





dl ~~ 





Demand for Nelis Do- 
mestic Bulbs Four Times 
m) Greater than Las! Year 





These Tulip Time 


Favorites 





will make Your Garden an 
Outstanding Show of Brilliance... 
| GIANT DARWINS — TOP SIZE 


Tulips, like wine, have their years when they 
are at their best. This is that kind 
year with Nelis Domestic Tulip Bult 

are perfect specimens of health and 

ness. Michigan climate is made + 





a 100 — 100 for putting strength and virility into tu 
’ : | . ‘ ee 
pone wae $.90 $6.50 Giant $.90 $7.09 bulbs, and this past season Nature outdid 
Clear dark salmor ; wae. edaed at sod herself in producing the finest, largest 
ie cides, Sake liar bury. 29” we have ever seen. Those who want an ou 
Bleu Aimable _ 75 5.50 La Fiancee 85 6.59 standing garden next Spring are urged + 
Sah? violet. distinct blue shadine. Hand ding: 4 1 cose: and de replenish their Tulip stock from the !935 
some. 26” ste | Nelis supply. 
i : " b 1.10 8.0 
City of —— ao ana mailian iikai <a = sane ie a ai . Unfortunately, there are just 


iad 


COLLECTION GD—12 BULBS EACH OF ABOVE VARIETIES (72)—$5.25 





GIANT BREEDERS — TOP SIZE 


Doz. 109 





Nelis Bulbs and no more. We cant turn 
them out on a factory basis;—when th 
year's crop is sold out, that's the en 
We have already filled over three + 
many orders as for all of last year—and 


Doz. 100 while we still have enough top-size stock * 
Feu Ardent . $.75 $5.50 Panorama $.80 $6.09 current orders, the supply won't last 
Brilliant k-red haded mahogany B ded. yreat the present rate of demand. So get your 
Jutstanding. 26 tavorit order in now before the more popula 
Jaune D'Ocuf 75 5.50 Prince of Orange 80 6.00 iies are sold out. 
purple. 2 isting. — ORDER NOW — 
Louis X!V 80 6.00 Velvet King 80 6.00 
30” W Y 
COLLECTION GB—!2 BULBS EACH OF ABOVE VARIETIES (72)—$4.50 
COTTAGE TULIPS — TOP SIZE 
Duz. 1u0 Doz 109 
Avis Kennicott . $.95 $7.00 Moonlight $.75 $5.50 
Rosabella | | 5 7.0) 
Carrara (1.25 9.09 t+ + r 
ee 24 Sir Harry 70 5.00 
Grenadier 90 87.09 1 f ia 


COLLECTION GC—I2 BULBS EACH OF ABOVE VARIETIES (72)—$5.25 





SPECIAL "FLOWER GROWER" 
OCTOBER 
108 Top Size Bulbs—6 Each of Above 18 Varieties—$13.95. 


COLLECTION FOR 


You Save $1.65 














SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON 
NATURALIZING NARCISSI 


itable woodland an } utting, « yard 
splay <q ntains a mixture T eeds Bar 
ns + 


wna riuimnet lypes 


$2.00 for 50; $3.50 per 100; $30.00 per Thousand 





1031 e 








vr woodind pining, cating. «ote | NELES TULIP 
TULIP 
BOX 


HEADQUARTERS 


HOLLAND e 





WRITE—TODAY—FOR FALL CATALOG LISTING 
OVER 200 TULIP VARIETIES 


FAR ! 
THE NAT 
MICHIGAN 
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There is no more striking garden flower than Delphiniums during their season of bloom 
. 
G ~ e & . e e 
rowing Delphiniums from Seed in California 
By E. D. CROWL 
i HE growing of Delphiniums is so rood on nopen poller ne po 
sunple and easy a process that, plant can ruin the whole crop of seed 
given good seed Ol plants and a ae Therefore do not be afraid to rogue your 
few fundamental rules, there is plants hard; eve 1 reduce your 
no reason why anyone should not have a polait ( ee oor tou ‘ re til 
good bed ot hybrid Delphiniums. Hmiost ee) oO] ( ! r proveme 
The pure hase of the seed: I have never complete range I ¢olo! \ n 1 
found seed trom a gweneral seedsman at all tration ear [ boug packe 
satisfactory ; the specialist who handles ol ee one da ( mth han 
little else than Delphiniums seems invari proolleniate The polar er iv 
ably to supply a better article, and the hie e hed; ere ere so man 
cost is but a little more. It you pay a ivhits rk one oO man 
dollar, or a dollar and a half, for a darks ir e light one t it " 
packet of seed and get fifty or more possible to te here one eod left 
plants from it, vour plants have not cost nd the « r began ne did no 
you much per plant. It takes just as look for the hy | result, « 
mueh time, water, and attention to grow course is due to the ancestral mixture 
a poor plant as it does a good one, s of color hrowbach 
why not have the good one? It ses » rie hat mo the bue 
Nearly all specialists furnish a genera! results in seed planting come f1 tw 
; mixture, but it is better to select seeds Hite prea - ie ed ’ cep 
from named varieties or those classified und allowing the surface of the soil to dr 
: as to color. Not that they will come true wt. One day ot drying ean ruin an er 
to color or name; there is no chance ot ire planting. Mother Nature drops he 
, that. But they will be a cood deal bet eed cent of the. grour The ray 
: ter in average quality than a general mix- he ttle soll over then the 
: ture, though it is likely there will be nd ob : thin coating of du " 
rood many poor ones in the resulting , I neney at 1 tie . 
H plants. It does not seem to matter how ering perhap ne seeds are bout 
: much is paid tor seed; there are always a na er the ground-—yet the prout 
good many plants that are just plain culls, ay ; 
and the cheaper the seed the greater the | ry Hat ir el plant 
= reve fi +} 
percentage of poor stuff. If you are ( ( ge Nower is 
saving your own seed—and I think qi SI Ry ( ome 
evervone likes to try that once in a ~ per ( flat ‘ , 
| while,—the poor ones in the garden | ny or the | f zh 
should he pulled up when the first bloom e wat 
opens; before the pollen ripens and the 16” bloom-spike when del rOPOTtIoOns ¢ © give eC A Uns 
hees have a chance to mix it with vou nine month- from seed the « ence VW I ou } 
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Lowi need to add 


and peat. 


“ sandy vou will not 
sand; use just the loam 
Smooth otf the this soil with a 
block but don't pack it. Delphinium- 
like a loose, light soil. Then finish filling 
the flat with a mixture of about half-and- 
half sand and sifted peat-——no loam. 
Smooth this olf with vou bloek, pressing 

down slightly until it is flat, and level 
and sow the seed) in right on the 
tops, press down a little with the 
block, just enough to embed them in the 
mixture, and then sift over them enough 
of the sand and peat to just barely cover 
t This method puts exactly the 
same depth oft soil over all the seeds, a 
thing which isn’t possible when they are 
-own in furrows, and uneven depths re- 
“ult in uneven germination; with uneven 
vsermination it is difficult to transplant 
them all at once, due to differenee in size 
of the plants. Then VERY thor- 
oughly with a fine spray, cover with an 
other flat turned bottom up, or with a 
lolded) newspaper, and put away to 
eerminate. The objeet of coverime is to 
help keep the surface of the soil moist: 
they will germinate as well in the light 
as in the dark. Watch them closely to 
he sure they do not dry out. 


top Ot] 


rows 


seeds 


Tht? seeds, 


water 


Mhe fungus that causes the damping 


ol of voune seedlings is in the = soil: 
peat and sand are free from it. There 
Pore, using the mixture of sand and peal 


tor the top ineh ot the filling ot the 
flat absolutely prevents that scourge ot 
baby seedlings, and is far less trouble 
than sterilizing the soil with steam = or 


chemieals, Also 
ter with a very light-weight covering ove) 
though difficult thing 
’ prove, tor odd thines Cah happen in 
seeds. | 
seed from the 

one of the 
come up: there 
plant in it, though it 
just as thickly as the 


vermination seems bet 


the seeds, this is a 


he vermihation of 
a flat with several 
same packet. One-half of 
failed utterly to 
was not a single 
had been planted 
rest of the flat. 


If the seed is planted as soon as it ean 


once sowed 


rows of 


YOWS 


be procured 
August 
should be uy 
Spring, unde 
will be 
though 


by proper 


after ripening, 
tirst). the little 
in about ten days. 
ordinary storage 
about three weeks 
this time can be shortened 
) seeds. It is best 
to order the seed sent as soon as ripe and 
When received put it, envelope and all, 
smal bottle; cork or seal it 
tightly, then store it in the refrigerator 
or failine that. i 
This prevents drving out, whieh 
seems to be the trouble with the vermina 
tion of old del phinium seed, If vou pro- 
duce vour own seed, allow it-to dry ton 


(usually 
plants 
In the 


condi 


about 


tlons, it more 
or le Ss 


eare of the 


Into a 


the coolest place pos 


eathering, wrap ino waxee 
paper, and bottle and 


The seed will meld if 


tew davs atten 


as deseribe 


bottle 


store 


rout prehtminars 
\s soon as the 


\¢ thre 


drving. 
seeds verniinate, vre- 
trom the flat. allowing 
several days; a 

under cover 
hour of hot 


eCoverme 
but mo sun ter 
veerminated 
= mievhtv tender and a halt 

47 
soon as the 


sun will shrivel it up. As 
t true leal dppears, transplant into 


other flat, placing plants about two 
! t wart. Use a loose soil of loam, 
" nd sand with a sprinkle of lime. 
hey should grow like weeds new and 








Delphiniums against a background which lends charm to their beauty. 
Incidentally, Delphiniums because of their striking tall-growing quali- 
ties are often usable as a contrasting background for lower-growing flowers 


will vers ({UIEKIN fill the flat, when it is 


time to set them out. Don’t let them 
eet too crowded: that will throw them 
into bloom when thev are very small. 


REPARATION of the soil outside: 
It should be very deeply dug, for del 
yhiiniur Tar. If heavy, add 
coal ashes or sand and peat, with enough 
lime seattered over it to look like a leht 
A very sandy soil should have a 
gzood deal ot peat added to help in hold- 
Ing moisture; also, as sandy soils are not 
usually overrich, fertility may be added 
by the use of animal manures, complete 
commercial fertilizers, or ten pounds of 
meal mixed very thoroughly with 
one pound of sulphate ot potash, Except 
in the ease of unusually poor soils, this 
Is enough for 250 square feet. It is a 
~low-acting fertilizer but makes a healthy, 
dark-green growth, and has no weed 
seeds in it. Nitrogenous fertilizers are 
not good for Delphiniums; they make a 
rank, soft and the first strong 
wind lays the pretty plants right over. 
It is usually safer to stake most of the 
plants. I find five-foot bamboo stakes 
about as satisfactory as anything; push 
them down into the ground close to the 
spike, and slip a rubber ring cut from an 
inner tube over stake and spike. The 
rubber rings give more or less with the 
wind, and there are not so mans broken 
spikes as when strings are used. Don't 
ask me how to stake a nine-foot plant. 
I don’t know. 

Seed sowed in August should have long, 
heavy bloom in June and July. That 
sown in January or later should begin to 
hloom in late Summer. Many of th 
plants from Aueust-sown seed will bloom 
twice during the Summer, if the seed is 
It seems to me very 


stalks to the 


roots 80 


snow, 


hone 


erowth 


havc practice to eut the 








eround as SOOT as the bloom is over: 

should not be removed until 

turn vellow, or until the ue 
is eieht or ten inches in heieht 
To deprive a plant suddenly of all 
breathing apparatus must surely be hat 
on it; but when the 


stalks 
leaves 


erowth 


leaves heeome 


low they are past their usefulness 
should be removed. 

It is a eood deal less trouble to muy 
plants than to grow them from seed 


Young plants bearing their first bloo 
may be selected, dug, and the earth and 
roots balled and removed then and there 
to your This is common pre 
cedure along the coast in California, 
and T know of one grower in New York 
State who does the same thing. It =pe 
clal colors are desired, the plants must 
he selected while in bloom, whether trans 
planted then or not; for with hybrid Ds 
phiniums it is not possible to tell a 
thing about either color or quality im ad 
vance of Get the plants a- 
These “two-vear ol 
plants” so often offered are seldom sati- 
factory; it seems diftieult for them to 1 
from the being trans 
planted. 

There are very 


evarden. 


hlooming. 
young as possible. 


eover shock of 
few hybrid Del phinims 
with the ability to reproduce themselves 
from seed, even partially, Last year I 
planted a certain variety of hand-erossed 


<eeds in the resulting plants there were no 
two blooms alike, and not one plant 
that answered the deseription in t! 


catalogue. Therefore. to multiply tl 


extra good plants von mas have, othe 
methods — than seedage are necess<al 
Divison of the old plant, or euttine 
therefrom, are hecessary,. In either 
these methods vou get the same thing. 
adsoa piece of the plant is used, Divisi 


should be made in early Spring, as soo! 


(Continued op page <2 
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Lychnis visearia splendens, an old-fashioned Cheiranthus allioni, a dwarf Wallflower. growing 
favorite, supplies a new use in’ Rockeries but a foot high, adds fragrance to the Rockery 


Plants for the Rock Garden from Seed 


‘ By VIRGINIA RICHWAGEN, (Calif.) 


“TEN the objection to Rock Gar has sott-blue thowers; and in Autun high, covered with purple tlowe \J 
dens has been that it takes too vhen the blooms are just about gone. the and June It is a lime-lover and KA 
long to produce results in color; — fleshy leaves take on autumnal tints ot light drv soil. Sow the seeds in Spr 
or that the blooming period ol certain scarlet and nze, @QiIving a most at vhere the plants are to bloom, and 
Loe Plants is so short that tor the rest tractive color eitect, leave it to Its own device There re 
of the season the Rock Garden is a drab Mesembryanthemum criniflorum is a two other varieties; E bus, white 
atfan Ilowever, there are some exce hardy annual and one ot the easiest to flowered, and E. carmineus, th carn 


] t 
it 


annuals and quick-blooming peren grow. The plants are ot a slightls eolored flowers 
nials that may be sown in bare spots, ol spreading habit, and seem to thrive well The popular Silene- ; rro Prom eed 
wnongst the  shorter-blooming plants, in poor soil. They bloom tor a long 


lich will produce a splendid effect. 1 during the Summer, and the plants are Spring, and for spring blooming, so 


ne For summer bloomime, plant the err 


suggest that al tew seeds ot the tollowing literally COVE red vith flowers, The flowers lt) \utun nN. | He anna variet ‘ 
eties be seattered in suitable places are about one inch in diameter, and come pendula, ha ( pink lowe 
in the Rockery for truly amazing results. in lovely shades of rose, crimson, pink, does best when so n Spring. S 1 
lonopsidium acaule, also known as buff, and apricot; there are also  prett tris is a pretty European alpine, gro 
Violet Cress, is one of the best carpeting white oes edged with rose, ¢rimson, and ing six inches high and producing n ‘ 
plants, growing only an inch or two high, — yellow. of white blooms in Ma (rive 


delicate violet flowers and pretty Portulac: ! es a hne snowing i hot sunnv jocation and vritt ' Eliz 


sott-creen leaves. It is an annual, and = sunny situations: all varieties are good. —bethae is rather rare, but very beautitu 
s seeds sown in early Spring in a shady Sow the seed the latter part ot Apri and worth trying The tohage is ver 

place will bloom in a few weeks. It In hight, ric] vnere they are to bloor, pretty and the flowe1 re large, DI 
moist situations it reproduces tself eo and thin out it thev are too thick pink 1 or wit! hite centers. Bloor 

nuously trom. seed. Felicia rotundifoha, a half-hardy : n Ju and August | 

Ben -unny situations, varieties of Lep nual, comes quite true trom seed. The a trailer with large, 
fosiphon are invaluable. They are flowers are d ke, rather large, and S. Pennsylvanica, the Americar 
dl vrowing only halt a toot high, clear-blue oi or. They gr foun Pir oon n Ap! 
Very chit lhl erowth: t he retore the hehnes | a4 their t rl like 10 at, 1! rice f] ¢ I J * 
never overrun or overshadow other plants. nd do vel COMMON Sol, ainiea, Taller ‘ 
Some ot the best varieties are L. andro The ar l Sa ponal > C y e! \ ’ 
saceus, an elegant annui with lilae- ! “eS a Spl “ho Ee aurmeg 5] E ‘ 
purple flowers; L. albus, flowers pure nd Sumame tis tufty in habit: flowe Mi ( 1 V 

hite; L. aureus, flowers verv small, but r" brilli rose It 
dense-crowing, and pretty orange ! he 
colo d the most beaut =pecles © \inong n! 

roseu- ix pore ep-Ppl? £ > ‘ 
‘ . > D 
~ eaerule ate Se a : E 
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Fall Planting as a Preview of Summer 


By RUTH MOSHER PLACE, 
(Editor of the Detroit News Garden 





> 


ing effect of its 


presence. 





nt ey Se te 
nie S 
w 


ER, 


Foliage as a feature of the Summer Garden entices us by the 
Garden 





cool- 


of Mrs. A. W. Bender. Detroit 


“We will seatter litthe words 


Upon the paper, 


Like seeds about to be planted; 

We will fill all the whiteness with little words, 
So that the brown earth 

Shall never show between our flowers. 

Instead there will be petals and greenness 
From April till November.” 


CH April, when I poke about in 
the leaves and litter to 
out the sturdy, 


search 


beating their way back to the 
outer world through the iron resistance 
of the frozen earth, I determine to do 
more Fall Planting. 

The seedlings and thrusting shoots are 
so many heaven-sent gifts. Already the 
borders are full of promise without a 
turn of the hand, with just that many 


more hours to devote to the thousand and 
one tasks of April and May; and, peering 
exultantly about in the semi-recumbent 
posture that betokens the gardening com 


plex, I am able to regard my situation as 
altogether fortunate. I make a vow to 
show my gratitude by further lavish ex- 


periments with bulbs and seeds and roots 
the autumn months; and, 
weighing the chanees, lets, and hindrances, 
against the advantages, I am, year by 
vear, more firmly committed to taking a 
risk on Winter's grim enmity. 

Nature, herself, believes with all her 
heart in Fall Planting. We spend our 
precious summer hours snipping the old 
tlower-beds that she is so busy ripening 


through late 


into seed pods, and an inealecuable amount 
of Maytime’s golden days must be de- 


small green things 


Amy Lowell “Up from the Earth.” 


voted to uprooting the chance seedlings 
that riot so promiscuously where treas- 
ured plants are being coaxed to flourish. 

I am one of those three-layer planters. 
It isn’t that I seorn labels, but trom 
long experience I know that it is effective 
and possible to put plants unofficially 
close together; with the result that 1 am 
more likely, at the end of the growing 
season, to allow space enough where the 
location is obviously preempted.  Vis- 
ualizing with the cold help of diagrams 
and tapelines, how the beds and borders 
are going to fill up as the season ad- 
vances, 1s far less satisfactory than 
serving how well stocked they already 
are; and, then and there, sacrificing old, 
interior varieties for the alluring new 
developments, dividing clumps that have 
got above themselves in demanding a 
place in the sun. cutting back, throwing 
away, and,—perennial delight,—remaking 
the arrangement. 

The garden presents, as Winter enfolds 
its last glowing outburst of glory, a more 
objective, clear, and assured picture than 
in the Springtime. 


ob- 


Another argument is weather. True 
enough, we gardeners cannot do anything 


much about it, but we can manage to get 


Page) 


around certain of its predictabl 
ards. Spring is often long and 
unpropitious. The ground remains 
seeds and tender plants shiver resent 
through the winds of Mareh and the 
of April. But everything estab 
comes on merrily, taking freeze ani 
“on the chin.” Weeks go by when 
impossible to dig, transplant, or ev 
foot on the soggy earth. How reassu 
to wateh the green shoots nonchai: 
ignoring mud and gloom, while thie 
dener gazes out impatiently with any 
thoughts of the packages waiting 
tool room! 

SPRING BULBS 

PRING bulbs must go in, 

in the Fall. They are such tight 
tle brown objects to hold within t! 
selves the potentiality of so much bea 

If I could have only one thing i 
garden, I should have spring bulbs. 
new catalogs tempt one beyond all 
cretion; and to those of us who | 
seen the new nareissus, tulips, and 
cinths, in person, as it were, resis 
flutters out in the lowest of whisy» 
remonstranees. After all, father’s rv 
ing chair is perfectly comfortable 
undoubtedly shabby chintz; but the 
low garden eries aloud for a border 
eranthis hyemalis, that will just. «i- 
pear as the and primroses 
their golden heads up through the bla 
ot snow, 

There are delightful vellow crocus 
be had, late years, many times 
and more varied than the little chap- 
poked up through the long grass 
¢grandmother’s lawn; and no— whit 
entraneing. 

Or, if vou are partial to white 


willy-1 


erocuses 


as To am, vou will weleome the 
naivté of Snowstorm and Inn 
Seatter them in a drift in some 


visible 


one 


from the breakfast room, at 
direction plant Golden Goblet 
the other Enchantress, whieh has tli 
of the oceans in old maps. 

An interesting early visitor, a 
distinct from the Duteh bulbs but 1 


izing as generously, is Susianus. ‘ 
Gold, one of the many tiny 
that is delightful in the rock 


blooming before the saxatile, a 
ing the charm of the chionodoy 
cially if these clouds of the 
Luciliae. 


i RING, indeed, delights in little 
rs,—diminutive daffodils, the 
faiey and scillas,—among which 
is now a pink Nutans like th 
ot Coralbell; and one ot the loveliest 
all, a tiny tulip with the difficult nam 


are 


Calochortus, unworthy its jews 
bright blossoms. 

Tulips of course we must have. 
can restrain myself to only one or 
new ones, I shall get those in lets 
twenty-five, or at least a dozen. Clumy 
in groups of a single kind, they are 


much more effective that it is worth In 
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ite Oheseil, In spite ot the longing to 


branch out among the various types. 
Thinking of the colors in one’s living 


room, or planting for harmony in the 
border, will help in the selection. 

The old bulbs that have begun to grow 
small, the bulblets, and the culls, go into 
rows in the cutting garden, since I have 
discovered the dramati¢c possibilities ot 
massing tulips tor show. They get a 
vood dinner of bone meal, and now I have 
quantities for bouquets without spoiling 
the pieture in the perennial borders. 

Moreover, unless you intend to take up 
all your tulip bulbs each year, you are 
lett for weeks with the slowly-maturing 
brown stalks drooping along the ground; 
whereas clumps put well toward the back 
ot the bed, are hidden by the iris and all 
the rest of the perennials shooting up 
around them. Stiff borders of tulips 
have gone out. Try grouping them when 
you plant your new bulbs this October. 
You will be delighted, and the same effeet 
is produced by little battalions of nar- 
cissus. 

As tor narcissus, I hope you are getting 
some of the new ones and | hope I am. 
There is a elever, sprightly voung fellow 
named Twink with a primrose topknot 
that is irresistible. The Pearl is of 
queenly dignity, very double and faintly 
washed with vellow. Croesus turns a 
hold, golden stare on the world; Tullus 
Hostilius blows a glittering trumpet. to 


herald May. 
GROWING FROM SEED 


HROUGH late August. new lilies, 
a few of the exquisite Orientals, 
(among which are the pink Vrs. Perry 
and Mrs. O’Connor); peonies, iris, and 
autumn erocuses can all be added to the 
borders against next year’s blooming; 
and the forehanded gardener will 
that perennials and biennials are 
started from seed, if they were not sown 
earlier, in flats. 

For myself, I do not like to bother with 
flats in the house. IT want to stay 
outside, so I plant all my seeds in the 
varden, with excellent success; save only 
for digitalis, which I cannot bring 
through our alternately freezing and 
thawing Winters. 

Even with annuals, I 
exceptions as possible ; conceding to 
their right to germinate under 
vlass, and the same to heliotrope. Other- 
wise, either they are sown in rows in the 
cutting garden early in the Spring and 
enjoyed in the late Summer, or they are 
sown hopefully in the Fall to make a 
glorious May showing; larkspur, poppies 
and centaurea, candytuft, portulaca, 
pansies, sweet peas, wallflower,—dozens 
of varieties that withstand the cold im- 
perturbably and are on hand, bright and 
early, to be sueceeded by later plantings, 
the following Spring and Summer. 

Several of my friends delight in ger- 
minating rare and unusual seeds too pre- 
clous to trust to the ups and downs of the 
garden. It is a fascinating career, far 
more exacting than a hobby; and I yearn 
over the new eatalogs, studying the ex- 
citing descriptions,—*Acantholimum ve- 
nustum, flowers large, bright-crimson, 
spiny foliage, very free, rare and charm- 
ing,”’—wishing that I possessed the pa- 
tience, skill, and time to experiment. 


see, 
too, 


seed 


make as few 


stocks 
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Perhaps, I think, I 
knowing wi the 


cardeners. 


shall get a present, 


generous hature ol 


As a “Oy nation of the 


two possibill 
ties, I] fi) . {3054 + . Pos 
‘ ‘ ai ats) TOs SUC C‘eSSTUL, 
that is, p ed caretully and lett out 
ot-doors, ( d with leaves and bits ot 
board, casual coldtrames are eas\ 


to handl {in the Spring the seedlings 
are readily taken up to be set in their 
permanent places. This method is par- 
ticularly satistactory with seeds that pr 


fer freezing: primroses, gentians, and 
other Alpines. The small shallow boxes 
may be prepared during the Summer, 


and late In October the seeds consigned 


to their kee) ng. 


OTHER ALL CONSIDERATIONS 

f: XTENSIN Eas the list of materials 

suitable tor Fall Planting has come 
to be, we sha be wise to heed the advice 
of our betters and retrain trom = sub 
jeeting to the vielssitudes of Winter. 
many plants that need to be established 
betore they will bear temperatures. 
Max Sehling. his recent book “Every- 
man’s Garde warns against setting out 
in the Fall; tor example, dogwood, birch, 
flowering almond, and peach trees, among 
other things. I place my trust in the 
nurserymen in this matter and if they 
tell me I must wait until Spring, I 
simply wait. 


low 


The turf is not my particular domain, 
excepting to sit upon; but I that 
my life and garden partner takes on an 
air of marked activity as the days grow 
shorter. Bags of fertilizer and grass seed 
appear, and there is a look of 
trated pon his whenever 
he erosses the lawn; a renewed violence 
of attack upon the impertinent interlop- 
ers that creep into the thickest and green- 
est ot d earnest conference with 
Visitors propriety and need otf 


note 


COnCEH- 


tace 


attention 


sods, ar 


upon 


The 
its profusion of foliage and 
ing for early-spring effect. 
of this landscape is the 


Garden of Mrs. Ralph L. Polk, Birmingham, Michigan, shows in 
bloom the 
Not 

foliage 


autumna care (rl ~ seeds 
thie Fal he tains, has ‘ ! vil ‘ 
ot spring-s ? seed: rial <1nes¢ | 

Ing 1 Ly i, 1 

} 
buv a dozer Iv bulbs tor price 
its yoaae re and oOvel i lt iv} - 

1 am relreved » observe \ ! 
it A LF - (¢ ill ‘ ‘ 
sWil l ) ~ ore spring ‘ 
} Iya) } roel vet r 
Oraers l fs flis ¢iall puis ol 

+ + + ‘ ] + +} 
seed into the list of fall essentials for the 


cvardener. 


W hen one has made one's Croles itr? 
the perennials, the 
bulbs, roots, 
must 
vyreen or a Japanese cherry, and one nevel 
enough lilaes or hawthe Many 
shrubs are better tor Fall vhen 
they can be cut back and 
vood for spring flowering. 


annual seeds, the 
rhizomes, and 


still decide between a 


tubers, one 


new evel 
has ns. 
Planting 
still make new 


lam trying to retrain from mentioning 
the new single French varieties, 
climbers, the new polvanthias, 
rugosas, and the quite irresis 

hvbrid teas in my 
Or, did I sa that I 
best ? That was before I wot ta 
talking about roses, for they are 
my final and total undoing. I 
in the Winter, trequet 


rOseS 4 
the new 
the new 
tible new favorite 


vellow, love Wille 
flowers 
vellow 
lose them 


tly, and they need 


extra care and work; but, when IT am 
listening to the st:ll, small voiee of cor 
science trving valiantly to point out tact 
that should drive me to close my eves 
to pages of pictured beauties, [ say to 

one evening at the 


mvsell, “For what 
movies will cost, tor what bouquet 
florist’s, for what -I 
hat, IT can have 
Paris, and iris 


one 
will cost trom the 
must spend on 
Vermaid and 


Gold 


a new 
Ville de 
Tuscan besides,” 

After that, the battle is over for IT am 
l 


the only 


} 
t | 


lett in the fie 


Whereupon, I seize the order blar to 


eontestal 


(Continued on 


pade 174) 





result of study in plant- 
the least of the attractiveness 
and the elevated background 
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Nature's method of pollenizing the Iris. As 
the Bumblebee squeezes into the flower for 
nectar, the sticky pollen adheres to its back 


The stamen of the Iris with the pencil pointing 
to the fluffy pollen at the end. 
stamens and three stigmas on each 








The stamen removed and ready 
for use in cross-pollenization 


New Iris Varieties, The Rainbow Children 


The Fascinating Pursuit of Crossbreeding to Produce New Iris Varie- 


ties, Shown in Picture and Thoroughly Discussed in Plain Language 


By NELLIE DONOVAN TEALE, (New York) 


MAGINE the thrill of creating a new 
variety! You can do it in your own 
backyard. Without much = experi- 
ence, difficulty, or expense, anyone 

ean erossbreed Iris. It is unnecessary to 
be an expert to enjoy the fascinating 
hobby of seeking new shapes and hues 
in the talls and standards of these rain- 
bow blooms. 

There are hundreds of varieties of the 
common Bearded Iris and an infinite 
number of new combinations is possible. 
Only a tew simple rules need be observed 





How the artificial’ crosses are made. The 
tamen is brushed across the hp of the 
tigma until the latter is covered with 
pollen All three of the stigmas are simt- 
larly treated, using the three stamen- 
fron one flower to provide the pollen 





Which have provided an exeiting annual 
adventure in 


early part of June, when the Iris are in 
full bloom, the work of pollenization is 


the fine pollen dust is caught in the hairs 


scraped off onto the shelf-like stigma ot 
However, because it i 


such natural methods resalt 

crosses; and even when the - 
do develop, the parent contribu 
pollen remains unknown. 

In substituting method tor cl: 
simplest way is to remove. the 
from one flower, either with the 
or by means of tweezers. and rn 
the upper side of the stigma ot 
bloom. You should keep brustis 
stamen over the stigma until 
it well covered with pollen. 

The best time for crossing 


After the cross has been made, the plamt shou! 
be marked with a tag bearing the name of tt 
seed parent first; then the pollen parent, a! 
the date when the cross-pollenization was mad 
Keeping exact records is desirable but 
imperative A knowledge of parentage 


important for accuracy 
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The seed-pod beginning to swell, with the dried- 
up flower above it, The swelling begins about 
four days after the cross has been made 





ten o’clock in the morning and three in 
the afternoon on a bright clear day. The 
pollen should be pertectly dry. It seems 
best when it is a day or two old and in 
the form of fluffy golden dust. The 
stigma is ready for the pollen when it 
extends like a lip or shelt out from the 
crests above it. Betore that, the top of 
the stigma is out of sight, pressed tightly 
against the crests. 

E usually break off the flower that is 
to supply the pollen and carefully dis- 
member it, removing the stamens without 
shaking off any of the valuable dust. In 
brushing the stamens across the stigmas 
of the other parent plant, I usually use 


one stamen to a stigma and_ pollenize 
all three stigmas. Sometimes there is 
enough pollen on an especially large 


stamen to eover two stigmas. 

On the morning when you are crossing 
your Iris, vou walk along the rows and 
pick out the parents; sturdy plants with 
well-formed — flowers. Some of the 
varieties which are recommended for their 
pollen are: <Aleazar, Dominion, Bruno, 
Grace Sturtevant, King Tut, Esplendido, 
Cardinal, Conquistador, Dolly Madison, 
Louis Bel, Lent A. Williamson, Mag- 


October 


The seeds are 


planted in late 
in trenches about an inch deep The -eed- 
are placed approximately an inch 
Care in planting gives more perfect results 





apart 
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seed-pod and seeds resulting from 
an artificial cross. Note the seed- 
are net vet dried out completely 


nifica, Mrs. Valerie West. Opera, Mu- 
dame Gaudichau, W. R. Dukes and King 
Midas. Those which are known as good 
seed parents are: Morning Splendour, 
Baldwin, Queen of May, Ambassador, 
Crusader, Gold Imperial, Lord of June, 
Her Majestu, Madame Chereau, El Capi- 
tan, Yellow Moon and Bronze Beacon. 
Several are recommended either for pol- 
len or They are: Lent A. Wil- 
Madame Gaudichau, Aleazar, 
Bruno, and ( onquistador, 

In case you do not know the names of 
the varieties in your garden, or cannot 
identity them in a eatalogue, I have 
found it a good rule to select stamens 
with especially fluffy pollen to represent 
the pollen parents, and flowers that have 
large ovaries their bases for the seed 
parents. Even if have only one 
variety of Tris 
cross-pollenize 
and 
nay result. 


seeds, 


liamson, 


vou 
in vour garden, vou ean 
and, if the 
prove fe tile, interesting variation- 
However, such inbreeding is 


seeds de velop 


hot recommended, 

When ng your parent plants, 
choose flowe rs at are In full bloom. Do 
are beginning to wither 
of decline. 


] ’ 
CLEC 


hot use ones 


or ones In a state 





ee 
e 


The dried iris seed. 





reads for 
Most of them are half-moon 


planiing 
hape d; and 





if the outer skin is peeled away, a 

hard = quartz-like = interior i revealed 

The ftirst pollen to reach the stigm: 
fertilizes the flower. ¢ onsequently, wher 
bumblebees are flving trom = flower to 
flower on the morning when crossbreed 
ing 1s comtemplated, It Is © To Thake 


is 
ure thes do not carry pollen to the 
parent plants which have 
This is accomplished by some iris breeders 


heen chose 
hy breaking off the falls. or petals Whicl 
drop downward, Thus the 
prived of a place to Jand 
flowers by. 
In some 
~everal davs 
hair 
necessary 


bees are «ae 


and 


pass the 


Case>,  prwolle }~ kept lor 
and then apphed with a 
brush. This proceedure is 
vin ¢rossing Dwart Iris with the 
larger varieties because the 
have quit 


ones begin, 


camel's 


rst plants 
blooming betore the second 
However, tor the 
crossing by using the stamen 1s 
and snecesstul 

As soon as vou have aj plied the peo 


len, tle a tag on the fertilized plant vivil 


beginne lr, 
=Tnples? 
Hiost 


the varieties that have been crossed, to- 
vether with the date | doing this, the 
name ot the seed parent comes first, ther 


“Lent A 


(raudichan, Mav 


that of the pollen parent, as: 
Wiliamson X Madame 


(Continued page 174) 
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Foliage a Factor in Flower Arrangement 


















HERE might be said to be two 
schools of opinion in regard to the 
use of foliage in the arrangement 

of flowers for home decoration. There 

are those who believe that no leaves ex- 

cept those which naturally grow on a 

plant should be used with the flowers 

from that plant; and there is the oppos- 
ing group who believe that any appro- 
priate foliage may be used with flowers. 

I say “appropriate” because there is 

certain foliage that from its very nature 

does not belong with certain flowers. 

No one would think of using canna leaves, 

beautifully decorative though they may 

be, with the delicate blossoms of the 
rose; or with sweet peas, or blue lace 
flower, or cosmos, or any of a dozen other 
flowers that are available from the gar- 
den at the same season as the cannas. 
There is, of course, something to be 
said on each side. If a flower produces 
plenty of foliage of its own, then that 
is undoubtedly the best foliage to use 
with it. Using the many forms of the 
miniature dahlia as a eut flower does not 
present any problem of foliage; the 
dahlia itself grows an abundance of 
highly-decorative leaves; there is no need 


for others. If roses are being eut for 
the house, rose foliage is on the bush 
tor the eutting, and nothing eould be 
hetter. The garden offers plenty of 


flowers which have an ample growth of 
foliage of their own. But we also find 
in the borders, flowers that do not have 
mueh foliage of their own, or that have 
foliage that is not what is needed to 
bring out the loveliness of the flowers 
indoors. Salpiglossis lacks needed foli- 
age; so too do cosmos, ecalliopsis, sweet 
sultan, larkspur, delphinium,  seabiosa, 
phlox, ete. 

Here is a decided 
anv-foliage group. When we del- 
phiniums growing in the garden, we 
always see them with plenty of foliage 
other than their own. If bleeding-hearts 
are planted with a background of shrubs, 


for the 


see 


argument 


$50 





By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Left: —Mr-. Jacques Pryor of Greenwich, 
Conn.. used the leaves of the Chinese 
Evergreen (Aglaonema) with Iris ina 


blue-ribbon arrangement at the Tri-State 
Competition held in Horticultural Hall. 
the Nations, in New York 
City last Spring 


Gardens of 


Below:—Another  First-prize Winner. 
Mrs. W. E. Rowley used only Iris Foliage 


with her Iris Blooms 












or near a hedge, or with the green of 
other perennials coming up about them, 
they are seen, not only with their own 
foliage, but with many other greens as a 
foil for thei auty. In the garden, 
flowers are never seen as individual 


eroups, but as part of a whole picture. 
In the picture there are of Necessity 
many foliages, of different shapes, sizes, 
and shades. This seems to be the best 


possible argument for the use of differ- 


ent foliages in arrangine flowers. 
HERE must of course be a reason 
lor selecting a particular foliage to 
use In arranging flowers. What is the 
definite use of foliage in flower arrange- 
ment? There are, 7 be specific, three 


ditferent values 


to be gained with foliage: 
Color, line, and 


mass, 
Taking these in turn, we mav first 
determine what need we have for another 
color than that of the flowers with which 


we are making an arrangement. In 


decorating with iasturtiums, we have all 
the eolor we could possibly desire. But 
perhaps we have hore color than we 


want. We can tone down anv brilliant 
color by the use of the right green with 
it. We ean combine practically any two 
shades in flowers if we use a neutral, 
gray-green with them. We ean brighten 
white flowers by the use ot vivid-green 
with them. We can emphasize the most 
delicate tints by the addition of soft- 


ereen leaves. In other words, the 
evreen for its color value brines 
color ot the flowers. 

From the point of view of line, 
is invaluable. Simply putting 
vinnias into a vase, we find that 
the stem lines are) perpendicular. 
the angles at which the leaves sta: 
the stems are often nearly hor 
When the leaves grow at an acute 
we still have a definite variation of 
viven by the foliage. If we ar 
flowers that are Jacking in sufi 
foliage of their own and that hav 
upright stems, we naturally select 
that have a decided horizontal 
for by so doing we gain variation 


in our arrangement. In the S 
iris leaves are often used with a 

ot flowers to give long, straight 
In Summer fine curvine lines 1 


obtained through the use ot funkia 
with many garden flowers. 

The third value of foliage is to 
weight or mass. With flowers that 
long slender stems there is often 
ing of top-heaviness in an arrange! 





Another Prize-winner in the Tri-State‘: 
petition at the Gardens of the Nation-. ‘I 
EK. L. MaeRae, of the Greeawich 

Garden Club, used a variety of differ: 
age to add to the charm of her Car 





Which may be done away with by 
a few heavy leaves at the bottom 
arrangement, near the mouth 
vase. Where there is too much 
with some flowers, the massing 01 
leaves low in the grouping will 
feeling of stability. 

Still another use for foliage 
breaking of the line of the mout! 
vase. With two sueh different m: 
in the making of a complete dec 
picture as a flower arrangement 
vase,—the living flower and 
material, and the cold clay of th 

(Continued 472) 
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Border of Polyantha Rose No. 31. or 3121 of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Roses in October 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


T is glibly assumed that June is the ee 


month of Roses and brides. While neg.” whieh endears the Rose even beyon 


there is no Implheation that brides its beauty, vrance, and willingness 
cannot be made in any other month in — bless an rable square vard of su 
the year, there is a sort of an idea that kissed si 


We can lorcet Roses atter the June We €a) 7 this October 


l ( 
bloom ends, even thoueh the brides must the recurrence ot a Tew Hybrid Perpet 


wear Roses grown in greenhouses. uals, if yn rlv treated, and of s 


But in the last thirty-five or forts fewer Tfan Climbers. Some who read 


vears of intensive betterment in the main these wi have e 
class of Roses now grown and admired i Dawn and P is Bide. and T hope 

America,—the Hybrid Teas, Polvanthas, hy ant B lL have bioomed aga 
and in a few eases the Teas—we have as if ought t e done, The Polvant 
broken away from June as the maximum | 1 
month. It is still the month in which — through, ttle rest, and 0 


every member of the Genus Rosa do e enter ball lon 
} + 


its best to show its bloom. at least in the ent 


e «ltt 


April and Mav in the South Atlantic Wer T sparing OF its late 


Middle States: although June oceurs it 


States, and works over past the Fourth contin selon, — aia beats 
OL July in the: X rthern States and it pre ne . roluse im qu 
Canada. Evervwhere there is a rose mi ; 
nur, and then One Sees the grand .* ie er, Uh dominant i 
Hvbrid Perpetuals, the splendid Speer Te in hich T si 
hoses, Most ot the LI: rdy ( imbhe rs, ana i ‘2ctone! erat 
ll of the family of the queen of flowers When f ours pient vo 
n full display. | eem | Art : 
But under the conditions made possibl vatenes ¢ a ‘ait 
through the better variety. and = partien the nie at rekon : 
larly through better culture, we get some seems Peay note 
recurrence of rose hloom all t roug} thie to the i t Ot <e vio - 
Summer; and not infrequently a superh siderable extent, therefore, one © 
show ot Roses in late September and flower per , eee . 
October,—sometimes on into the rosts> pres —— = 


of November. It is this quality of re June 


i 
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current b nev, Mmlscalied everpioon 


‘ ( ‘ - ? 
\ ‘ 
’ 
\ ‘ es iethor 1 
elices iy ~ oO < ‘ rift — ) ae 
I o lel \ rietie per Ol 
him October nd if , , r fair 
: s¢ elY ‘ 
’ 
~et ‘ pel Dalanes I ’ 
Ovi! ! ( rarder nie} ni 
One! ‘ es riends ind to y 
’ 
fa re no | ills ’ ‘ 
» (etober On~< he 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 te ‘ 
Viirle ( nl evertTieless est 
x ’ } | ’ | | 
‘ ee ed ed ’ | 
> 
embers e Am n R 3 
‘) ‘ t ‘ ‘ t ! ‘ ? 
I 
, ‘ 
@ } ire « 1 hie t} Pin 
iit 1 a ‘ ! ‘ I 
, 
1 Pudding 1 1 prey ’ 
tO T% : rout T ( 
~ 
pring wu ( v4 j ( ) 
rien ( ( ] 
| ( ol it a | ‘ ‘ ( ! | ! 
earnes Vor n ‘ eenest j 0 
+ > 
rose Varieties mm On e) It Rose | 
done well in June but is not doing ‘ 
’ (et . ~ ] r | aa ‘ 4 
CLODET, eed ‘) De rerer?: eral ‘ 


Tlie Hvbrid Perpetual corner. (There ae a 


catecory, ) 


Those that do bloom in October, then, 
ure the Varieties § te ie proud Ot and to 
ecelve Th ltme Deo byle ittentior 4 


| HOPE few FLower Grower readers 





who have Hee! through this best ol 
all rose seasons \ I] have © conte on 
readit Y these WOrds, that plant are de 
Tohated lrom black pot, or mildew, 
or any other avoldable bother Kor 
nearly every one or the we rth vi le rose 
Varicetie available at this time, black 
“pot ois disgrace as el] 1 d'sease 
It doesn’t need to be endured, and is an 
evidence of eareless nurture I have re 
peated] so asserted in these papers, and 

ve told how to avoid the ravages ot 
blaek-~pot Oetonher s too late a month 
to get a new ut of foliage, and the 
capable grower will have kept his Roses 
free trom defoliation during August and 
Septe , , that th; = he reward 
ng him in October If he has not, and 
must off right no for better things 
next rhe " est repair dan e, a 
( re rey red t} en ’ i) 

( : ~p2 ne th bordeanx mix 
Pat ? ne nee not or wmoukr the 
( ’ ’ ‘ ] I\« ! ‘ 

' Masse or Tricwen haw 

( c vitl ! ( rei } not 

‘ , : a 

( or 1+ tier 

| 14 , ‘ ] ( rrowt} 
y ( rt ner 
( r W inter 

T 1¢ etter TY re ‘ ! as) keer 
thi eadc rl ice ite hb 
‘ ] ‘ ‘ se OT liq 1¢ 
( \W oy t} Y ( WOO not 

ott tror € FTO 

(der OY My ( rye cent re 
me tnat | +t not eor der that 














Out-of-the- 
Ordinary 


from the 


Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


A JIARDY 
HENEVER we have a dry 


growing season, (and they come 

all too frequently), we appre- 

ciate the good qualities of our 
short list of drought-resistant plants. 
Among these that are not well-known 1s 
one called Wild Senna amone gardeners, 
and botanically Cassia marylandica. It 
is an inhabitant of Eastern United States 
Where it grows naturally in rather wet 
places; a fact which belies its ability to 
vet along on very little moisture. The 
fact is, though, that it does well in my 
garden on a very meager diet in a dry, 
exposed situation, where little else except 
« limited number of dry-soil plants are 
able to persist. It does not, of course, 
make the 4-foot growth which it does in 
more moist places, but it gets between 
two and three teet high and abundantly 
produces its bright, vellow, pea-like 
flowers in Augu-t and September. The 
plant grows readily from seed, which is 
available trom the following 
Ralph Huntington Nurseries, Painesville, 
Ohio; Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich, 
England; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Or it one preters to start 
with plants, they may be found in the 
following catalogues: George D. Aiken, 
Putney, Vt.; Bobbink and Atkins, Ruth- 


PERENNIAL CASSIA 


sources: 


ertord, N. J.; Nik-Nar Nursery, Bilt- 
more Station, Asheville, N. ©C.; Lamb 


Nursery, East 101 Sharp, Spokane, 
Washington; Wavside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 


A SHOW, 

Another dry veather 
than passing interest is the tuberous- 
Milkweed, Asclepias tuberosa, 
vhich grows in waste places throughout 
much ot the United States east ot the 
That it is well-known to gar- 
is evidenced by the fact that it 
number of common 


MILK WEED 
plant ot more 


rooted 
Rockies. 


deners 


has aecumulated a 


names, sueh as Butterflv-weed, which 
comes trom the butterflv’s — prefer- 
nee for the blossom; and. Pleurisy- 
oot, from the tact that it was once 


ised in doctoring that ailment. It is 
apparent that gardeners in general do 
not appreciate the plant’s value as a 


warden ornament, Its scareity is prob- 
ably to be traced 1o the bact that it is 
hard to transplant atter the plant has 


mueh size, or while it is in a 
Small plants and even 
large ones in a dormant condition trans- 
plant with ease, however, and in the 
varden require no more than wholesome 
negleet, in any sunny. well-drained spot. 
A mature specimen in good soil may get 


attained 


vevetative state. 























Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tuberosa) 


as high as three teet and produce twenty 
or more branches, each terminating in a 
large umbel ot brilliant orange tlowers 
during late June and July. The plant 
shows not a little variation in nature; 
shades of vellow as tar down the scale 
as sulphur, and red as brilliant as sear- 
let, being known. Plants of the species 
were noted in the current catalogues of 
the following firms: Joseph Breck and 
Sons, Boston, Massachusetts; D. M. An- 
drews, Boulder, Colorado; George DD. 
Aiken, Putney, Vt.; Wm. Borsceh and 
Sons, Maplewood, Oregon; IHlenry A. 


Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; N. A. Hallaver, 


Webster, N. Y.; PF. H. Horstord, Chan 
lotte, Vt.; Gardenside Nurseries, Shel 
hourne, Vt.; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cali- 


fornia; Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Storrs and Harrison Co., Painesville, 
Ohio. Seeds will be tound in the tollow 
ing lists: Breck’s, Boston: Ralph HLlunt- 
ington Nurseries, Painesville, Ohio; 
Henry EF. Michell Co., Philadelphia, ra. 
Geo. W. Parks, Greenwood, S. C.; Rex 
D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J.; > Thomp- 
son and Morgan, Ipswich, England; 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, II. 


4 ROCK 

The genus Oenothera is made up ot 
close to a hundred species, as usually 
understood by botanists, many of them 
heing trom warm climates; and theretore 
tender in the North, while many others 
are little more than weeds. Atter all of 
the weeds and tender ones have 
eliminated, however, we find a goodly 
number of really good garden plants. 
Of the latter, Oenothera caespitosa, trom 
the Plains States as far North as the 
Dakotas, is one of the rock garden’s 
most spectacular furnishings, with its 
pure-white flowers, three or four inches 
in diameter, sitting stemless on a rosette 
of long, narrow leaves. Do not ask me 
if it is biennial, as some of the text- 
books intimate, or tender to cold, as some 


GARDEN EVENING PRIMROS! 


been 


authorities state positively. 1 do not 
know, though it does not sound reason- 
able to say that a Dakota plant is not 
hardy in’ Michigan.’ In any event, it is 
short-lived here, and new stock should be 
kept coming along each vear to replace 
the ones which fall by the wayside. A 
friend who has collected the plant in its 
western home, tells me it does best in a 
heavy, limey elay soil on a steep slope in 
full sun. It grows readily trom seed, 
or may be propagated from the under- 
ground runners which trom the 
parent root. The plant will be found in 
the catalogues of Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Green Farms, Connecticut; 
Wm. Borseh and Sons, Maplewood, Ore- 
gon; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Calitornia; 
Claude A. Barr, Smithwick, S. 1D. 


emerge 


THE HARDY AMARYLLIS 
The so-called hardy Amaryllises, of 
Which there are two species generally 


cultivated in America, are among the 
most remarkable of hardy bulbous plants. 
Just two of the lot that | have grown are 
hardy in Northern Michigan; and of 
these, Lycoris squamigera, (often listed 
as Amaryllis Halli in catalogues), is gen- 
erally preferred, and is the one to receive 
attention at this time. The strap-shaped 
leaves appear from a tunieated bulb in 
early Spring, dying down in early Sum- 
mer without the sign of a flower. Then, 
after a month or two of naked 
scapes shoot up to a height of two feet 


rest, 


or more, bearing clusters of large. fra- 
grant, amaryllis-like flowers of a rosy- 
lilac hue, These bulbs have heen per- 


fectly hardy here, standing forty degrees 
below zero without a Their 
culture seems to be of the easiest possi 

ble nature, for they do well in my light, 
sand in every sort of situation they have 
heen given, whether it be in full sun 
or the quite-dense shade of shrubs. They 

increase quite rapidly by means ot offsets. 


175) 


single loss. 


(Continued on page 
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NOURAGE, Cheer, and Vivacity! 
Each of these tinds personification 
in that midget ot activity and over- 

hounding  energy,—the  Black-capped 
i Chickadee. No winter day is so cold 
and dreary as to dampen its spirits. In 
fact just before or on a stormy day, it 
seems even more lively in its search tor 
food, perhaps realizing the possibility 
of a dav or two on short rations if the 
storm is severe; and its cheery “Chick-a- 
dee-dee” may be heard from morning to 
night as it industriously goes over bare 
branches, searching for Insects or insect 
eves. Or it mav come from the depths 
of ou ceeding station where we see it 
devouring sunflower seeds, suet, and 
eracked nuts. 

Very distinctive is its plumage of gray 
and white, with smart cap and choker of 
1 ky black: pale vellow-buity beneath 
wines. What a bundle of inquisitivene-- 
this tiny sprite! How that same mu-! 
eal “Chick-a-dee-dee” may be changed 
into scolding inflections if by chance you 
Interrupt a meal, however’ intention 
P ally! Sociable with humans, and en JO\ 
ne the rellowship of its own kind, the 
Chickadee is often found in company 
with nuthatehes. downy wood-peekers, 
and kinglets. 

With the first whisper of Spring,—on 
occasions in Winter,—comes that sweet, 
high eall. “Phe-be,” the “spring-song” 
ot the Chickadee. Soon thereafter they 
begin to pair off and seek the deeper, 
More secluded parts ot the woods In 
which to build their homes. 

Their nests are usually built in the 
hollow of a tree or post, almost always 
exeavated hy the birds themselves. Thev 
- do not hew and let the chips fall where 
they will, but rather earry them away 
to a safe distance to divert suspicion from 
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By V. WINIFRED 





Chickadee visits our Squirrel-proof Feeding Station 


Black-capped Chickadee 


their location. This home mus 
to ten baby Chiekadees, 


date trom. five 


and they sometimes 
vearly. Rather large 
times of depression, you may say! 
ever, these little 


ageous; and }) 


to look out 
Roaming thi 
startled by a 
the air trou 
Upon investi 
opening 1n l 
in we heard thi 
full of baby | 
camera near 
a short disti 


ents’ return. 


) 
et 


| 1 
Came Dachk, 100h 
cided no har. 
family, ana 


os »y 
tood to nil 


turbed by the lick) 


Probably English Starling 


DNA M. BLACK, 
1054) 


of the English Starli 


Augus! 
| 


rood adeseripth 


except that 


would gather trom 


thev are almost. 


our native etal 


Blackbird, but 
<mal er in 


’ Is a Sila 


throat Hummer 
spread, and it ist 


We have a s 


families for these 


parents are most cour- 
putting torth greater et- 
forts and expending 
possible, they manage 
for all these voungsters until they are able 


voods one day, we were 
object flashing through 


» discovered a smal! 


situation over, de 


once proceeded 


hungry mouths, 


flving 


onlv five inches trom “wing tip to 





that was eaught in ao schoolhouse neat 
here some vears ago, and each wing 
measures at least five inches trom shoulder 
to up. From “wing tip to wing tip,” 


as Edna M. Black says it, means spread 
ot wings, in bird books. Each teather otf 
our specimen has an arrow-shaped spot 


ot hi 


ivht-brown on the point, and there 1s 


a decided brownish cast to the whol 
bird, though the whole surface has 


“t «l 
most deeided metallic sheen Ol blue and 
vreen. These birds are cetting quite com 
mon in many places in the Eastern United 
States, and some report them as a nui 
sance, while others sav thev do no dan 
age. I dare say when they get as com 
mon as the English Sparrows they will be 
as great a pest, as their habits are so 
similar 

C. E. Preas, (Fla 


Caring for the Winter Birds 


[F you have never fed the winter birds, 

you have missed a very delightful and 
interesting occupation. Now is the time 
to get the outdoor “dining room” ready, 
and to accustom the birds to certain feed- 
ing places. By encouraging the birds to 
visit your dining room, you will not 
only be repaid in the protection of vour 
crops and in the satisfaction of knowing 
vou have helped them through the Winter, 
but you will find that you have acquired 
a new interest ;—one that will often ban- 
ish loneliness, as birds will become tame 
and companionable if vou are quiet, ren- 
tle, and patient in vour manner toward 
them. This new interest may open other 


doors. The Wavs of the birds afford en 
tertainment and are wel] worth observa 
tion and study. Thev are quite human 
in many of their characteristies: Love of 
display, fondness for teasing, fighting, or 
quarreling. Some are dainty eaters: 
others are gluttons. You I] soon dis- 
cover that they love their kind. for they 
will bring other birds ( hare the 
hounty of food. 

You mav choose fror Vario tvles of 
dining rooms, and quite ike OU v1] 
vant more than one. wae 

There are a number of simple ones. 
Amo. Y” these are the hell exte nsio? toa 
vindo <1; the table or board istened 
on a post, the tree; and a } COCO 
ut filled with chopped suet or other food 
mixture, the nut suspended bh re 
Dror no tree 

But e bird lover ma cle e upon a 

fas , , 





Mother Chickadee leaves 


ne-t after feeding Babies 




















EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we giwe to our being and 
doing.” GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Caicium, N. Y. 


The Modern Trend in Thought 


HE tendency of the times is toward inflation and 

bluff. This means that many Editors do not accept 
writings unless they have a certain amount of exaggera- 
tion and big talk in them. ‘This statement is inspired by 
the fact that this Editor recently spent nearly a whole 
day browsing through some of the modern magazines, 
together with the Sunday papers, and not a few of the 
technical, religious, and trade journals. Even the relig- 
ious publications have not escaped the modern trend. 

What does this mean to the average person? It means 
just this; that not only are people being educated out of 
their common sense, but they are educated to a point 
where they dislike to accept plain statements of fact. 
They want exaggeration, They want moving picture 
stuff. which means not merely exaggeration, but arti- 
ficialities. The worthwhile things of life are forgotten 
by many who really must know better. 

And where does it all lead? It leads nowhere in par- 
ticular, except into the quagmire of artificial living. No 
person now living is fitted for such an existence. It 
takes people away from the really substantial and inspir- 
ing facts of life, and gives them an outlook that is not 
based on conditions as they really are. 

[ have in mind a great agricultural publication (so- 
called),—one of the oldest in this country. The chief 
feature of this monthly magazine is its inflated stories. 
There is no objection to real, wholesome, old-fashioned 
stories, if they teach something, but when they teach only 
the thines which are of no value to the individual and 
lead to a wrong conception of the best ideals of life, it is 
time to eall a halt. 

Take the case of the modern daily newspaper. Almost 
invariably it gives people what they want to read, rather 
than what they ought to read; and the important news is 
subordinated to the sensational, the criminal, the froth, 
the artificialities, and the superficialities of life. If this 
is criticised, the daily papers say that they must furnish 
just this to give people the truth in the news. Competi- 
tion amone newspapers, as in other lines, shows. that 
those papers furnishing the most sensational stuff. are 
easiest sold, and gain the biggest circulation. 

And so if you ask me why the modern trend in thought, 
I eannot answer. But I can put the question up to my 
readers for their consideration, and suggest that they are 
not getting what they pay for in the reading matter now 
most largely sold. 

Who is going to eall a halt? A halt must surely be 
made. The common sense of our people will in time eor- 
rect this tendeney. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Travel As an Educational Factor 


RAVEL has been stated as a form of Education, | 
perhaps the value of Travel and just how it operat: 
to help round out an Education may not be plain. 

From my own experience I offer some suggestions whi 
are based on a very wide experience in traveling, cove 
ing during one period of my life, around 50,000 mil 
per year, over a period of several years’ time. 

Travel enables us to better understand what others 1 
us about their own experience. In my own ease I ean pu 
myself practically in the place of any writer, when |i 
tells his experiences in this, that, or the other place, an 
in a great divergence of activity. Someone has said that 
Travel furnishes a series of pegs, the nuclei of new inte: 
ests. That is-all well enough if it is considered in th: 
right way, but one’s activities really should be so broad 
that no peg is necessary. The acquirement of edueationa 
facts and information may be shaped into the completed 
picture without the necessity of any pegs on which t 
hang our ideas. It must be understood that each perso: 


-has his own particular and peculiar method of acquiring 


an Edueation. A rule which will apply to one may not 
apply to another. The following are only suggestions. 

Travel, therefore, if rightly done and not overdone, 
and placed in its true position, may be an important 
factor in our Edueation. It gives us an experience and 
a contact which enables us the better to appreciate what 
others tell us in writing of their own aetivities. The 
stay-at-home person cannot have a mind whieh is suffi 
ciently broad or versatile to comprehend the writings of 
others, because of a lack of practical experience. 

The deplorable fact about Travel is that a great ma- 
jority of those who travel use it as a souree of entertain- 
ment, and not as a source of knowledge or Education. 
The thoughtless ones hasten about from point to point. 
taking in the things which have been recommended as 
important points of interest; they do not really contact 
the things of greatest value. The facts of Nature and the 
natural beauties are often entirely overlooked in the rush 
to view the great works of our present-day civilization. 
Nine people out of ten are interested more in the artifi- 
cial things of our boasted civilizations, either past or 
present, than they are in the really important things 
Which have to do with human life on earth. 

But when it comes to the educational value of Travel, 
no one will dispute the statement of facet. Not many 
persons can be really broad and have the ability to put 
themselves in the place of others, which is necessary to 
the aequirement of The True Education, unless at some 
time, the individual has traveled rather extensively. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but the exceptions prove 
the rule, and the exceptions are certainly not numerous. 

Perhaps some critical reader may ask what Travel has 
to do with THe Cooper PLAN as outlined in past issues 
Just this, that while THe Cooper PLAN has as its basis 
the developing of a home in the country, it does not mean 
that Travel need be neglected or that country occupations 
are the only worthwhile activities in life. Always should 
we be able to-gather much for our development by read- 
ing; and we can only get the most from our reading when 
we have traveled to an extent which enables us to under- 
stand the writings of others. So Travel and its influence 
on Edueation have definitely to do with THe Cooper 
PLAN, which also gives opportunities for Education not 
available otherwise. The home lover must necessarily be 
a reader to get the most out of the home and out of 
country living. The relationship, therefore, between 
Travel, Education, the home, country living, and Tne 
CoopER PLAN, should be quite clear. 
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**Mind Over Matter”’ 


UST how far the human mind ean go in controlling 

the objects of the universe,—commonly known as 
matter or material things,—has not been very detinitely 
discussed; anyway it cannot be said that any definite 
conclusion has been reached as to just how far the mind 
goes in this direction. The human mind is an indefinite 
factor. Some have very little power or force, while others 
have an almost unlimited range. So far the subject is 
abstruse enough, but now let us be a little more conerete 
and get down to things which we can see and readily 
understand. 


What I will say here is not susceptible of proof, but I 
put forward the ideas for what they are worth and for 
each reader to ponder at his own convenience and in his 
own way, and to arrive at his own results. During the 
World War we heard much of the aviators who were 
known as “‘aees,’’ meaning leaders in aviation. Some ot 
these men could accomplish results which were little short 
of miracles, and their handling of that modern method 
of transportation, the aeroplane, seemed so superior to 
the handling of the same piece of machinery by other 
aviators that they were justly termed aces. What con 
stitutes the difference between the ace and the mediocre 
aviator? Giving due consideration to the thought that 
ohne man is as good as another, in a way, it must be 
admitted that some men are so far superior to others in 
certain ways that there is really no proper compari 
Some men may put themselves so in tune with the instru 
ments of their chosen profession or avoeation that they 
become a part of the machine, and the machine a part of 
themselves. Consequently such men are able to get 
things out of the instruments of their work which the 
person who has not the faculty for that intimate contact 
finds impossible, 


/ 


Let us consider the automobile, for instance: Some 
people apparently never really learn to drive; others 
are passable drivers; still others are experts, and there 
are a few who are aces. What constitutes this difference? 
It is not my purpose in this short paper to try to explain 
it, but only to state that there is a vast difference, and 
offer hints as to the solution. I myself, while not claim 
ing much as an expert driver, have found that at times 
the car was a part of the mind and behaved accordingly ; 
whereas at other times the two were so out of tune with 
each other that the difference in results was quickly ap- 
parent. To be specific, when the driver is in tune with his 
machine, rough roads appear smooth and the car handles 
easily, and the motor works more perfectly. linagina- 
tion, some skeptie will say. But don’t be in a hurry to 
arrive at conclusions. This is only to illustrate the facet 
that not only the individual mind, but the condition 01 
that individual mind, has much to do with the control 
Which mind has over matter. Then it follows that the 
person with a mind keen and uniform has much better 
control over the material things with which he comes in 
contact, than the person with an uneven or erratic mind. 

So I postulate that which seems a fact, although un- 
proven, that a human mind may attune itself so closely 
to the aeroplane or to the automobile or to any other 
material machine or instrument invented by the hiunan 
race, that results are produced which are inexplainable 
You hard-headed ones will say that this is only a ques- 
tion of training and experience, ete.. but to this simple- 
minded Editor there is a much deeper explanation. The 
person who has the ability. and the wish, and the neces- 
sary concentration, may accomplish results which are in- 
comprehensible to the human mind. These things are 
explained in a material way, and such explanations may 
stand for want of better proof. Mind, (if that is the 
right word to use for the attribute or quality under 
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discussion , has possibilities which are little understood 
This fact stands out clearly to the person who has strong 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

‘*Nothing shall be denied to persevering and well 
directed effort,’ is perhaps not strictly true, but it is 
at least approximate. These things can be analyzed and 
detailed, and thus perhaps better understood. Just 
where the human mind fits into the scheme of things is a 
subject for continuous study. 

One of those things, friends, worth pondering. It ma) 
not lead us to a definite conelusion, but it will help our 
powers of observation and reasoning to think more along 
these lines. 


Shelterbelts or Windbreaks 
ee a bulletin from the Colorado Agricultura! 


College, telling of the cooperation of the College wit! 
farmers in the planting, on farms in seventeen different 
counties, of shelterbelts containing several species o! 
trees, as a demonstration that trees may be so grown, and 
to determine the best trees for this purpose 

Here in the East, where the old Editor makes his home 
and where he was *“*born and raised,’’ trees grow so pr 
lifieally and so spontaneously that we do not need t 
worry much about what species of trees will do well. We 


do need to worry, however, about the rapid denudation ot 
These areas should he | 


certain areas, protected in some 
way ;—hence reference to the shelterbelt and windbreak 
idea, as understood in the West. This form of tree plant 
ing should be studied by eastern farmers, and by those 
having land areas they are developing for any purpose 

In Colorado it is a grave problem to know what trees 
will do well for shelterbelts, and in the Plains States, 
where shelterbelts and windbreaks are especially valuable, 
they have a tree-planting problem which is even more 
difficult; to get trees which will start well when grown 
trom very small seedlings. 

While it is not the purpose of this article to suggest 
the species of trees which may do best in any particular 
locality, and while it is more a question of suggesting 
possibilities of the use of the windbreak in the East as 
well as in the West, yet it may be pointed out that here 
in Northern New York we may easily make plantings 
from our native trees to fit any particular soil. Take 
for instance, right here within stone’s throw of my offic 
window, is a little grove of three or four acres, whi 
we have just cleaned up mostly native White Pine natur- 
ally seeded from an old pine grove to the westward 
Here we have a very lean sand and we are in a partial 
valley. On the hills where windbreaks would be even 
more valuable, and where the soil is largely heavy, the 
native Elms, Lindens, and Maples do well. For quick 
growth nothing quite equals the Box Elder, (a species ot 
Maple); and the Aspen, (known locally as Poplar), 
Hemlocks, and Larch, grow thriftily most anywhere. 


:} 


Will have something more to tell you, friends, about 
this little tract we have just cleared up in front of our 
office building here. It is a rather beautiful thing and 
contains a surprising number of species of trees, as well 
as some shrubs and flowers, including the beautiful bottle 
gentian in profusion, 

A windbreak not only gives comfort and satisfaction 
to the home-owner, but serves as a protection to the 
growing things; increasing the earliness of the crops, 
giving safety against high winds, and serving as a retard 
ant to the drifting of the snow. Within a properly-grown 
windbreak snow will form a cover which is very valuable 
in this north country where we get much _ below-zero 
weather. Ground areas protected on the north and west 
by windbreaks give earlier crops than even a southern 
slope without such protection, 

















The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
[Twas Tennyson who said, “The old 


order changeth, vivine puace to the 
ews’ andoas Clara said to Luo and Ei, 
"You jest can't keep progress irom pro- 
rressin’.’ 

And ‘) t Lime brine wboul change 
“> Gradually “is well } ies \ 1 | 
Ot an Uhcommonm experience to sulle 
urprise at suddenly learning that some 


one-time familiar method ha 
iO one radreally di 


tain articles ones ih 


eviven Waid 
erent. ane that cel 
common use ana 
honever 


reels pedi able are ” 


obtainable. Th 


recently 


consid read 
Was prover somewhia 
When a gentleman, wishing to 
arouse in his little daughter an 
astronomy, took her out 
the North Star and a few of the 
commontly-known constellations; but wa- 
unsuccessful for a long time in veiting 
her to recognize the Great Dipper, he 
ease to his CLITA Zt rent he discovered 
that the @irl did not know what oa day 
per looked like, having never before sce 
one! 

One meht till a preity good-sized mu 
seum with articles that were indispensable 
back, but 
ten vear-olds 
their former 
So it’s probably up to gran {pa to 
recognize and explain the ox-voke, the 
powder flask, the bullet mould, the candle 
mould, the boot jack, the watch key. the 
paper collar, the pickle castor, and the 
coffee mill: and a few grandmothers are 
still living will having 
at one time worn a hoop-skirt, a bustle, or 
a chignon. 

Not wishing to embarrass anyone, | 
purposely left out the old family Bible 
parlor table from my list of 
probable presont-day curios. But for its 
adaptability as a garden tool we might 
soon expect the bread-knife to find final 
resting place in one of the cases of om 


Interest i 
and showed hey 


more 


eeneration or so 
hatte most 


even evness 


necessities a 
which would 
ot today to 
Use, 


who remember 


on the 


muUseul. 


Time was, net so many generations 
avo, When it would have been considered 
effeminate tor a big, strong man to own 
and to flower @arden. You 
used to hear much about “erandmother’s 
evardens.”’ Never a word about erand- 
father’s, unless it the one where he 
rrew his and radishes, or mavhap 
for his juleps! When women 
evan to take on men’s viees it was only 
that men adopt their virtue The 
He Mma when smokine and drink 
will be abandoned 
all he-men because sueh 
practices will have eifem- 


work Inia 


Wats 
beet s 


the miunt 
} 


] 
j 
‘ 


come 


} 
pinaces 


Ine oin publie 7 


and held tabu by 
become "Too 


inate! 


It is no disparagement to mention the 
fact that erandmother’s garden of veste! 
ear would suffer sadiv by comparison 

th grandtather’s garden of today, since 


much of 
method nor of ability on the part of the 
ardener, but emanates from be- 
vond the boundaries of the earden tenee 
back to the efforts of the specialist ; more 


the Improvement Is het SO 


rather 


of whom in late vears than formerly have 
heen engaged in the faseinating work of 
plant improvement through hybridizing 
and other seientifie methods for “keeping 
progress progressing.” 
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While not all Garden. have Walks. many of them do. and those which do not have Walks 
would in many cases be improved by judiciou. errangement of flag-tones. 


When 


American 


Gardens have more Garden Walks. the subject here illustrated and deseribed wiil become 
of increased importance 


Planting the Garden Walks 


By DOROTHY H. JENKINS, (N. Y.) 


LANTING in and Garden 

Walks provides one of the finishing 

touches to a garden. A type ot 
! + ’ } ° , 2 ’ 
plautinge more widely used in English than 
ih American is well worth an 


CXpPermient or two. 


about 


evardens, it 


Ilagstone walks fairly ask to have 
plants set between their flat stones. Paved 
or brick walks in which crevices ean be 
hollowed out may be planted with equal 
hope for suecess. Even if your garden 
walk is only gravel or plain brown earth. 
low-growing plants, set an 

ion, Will add the 

vour garden. 


The 


fash 
unusual to 


scatter 
charm of the 


lmportunt consideration is that 
walks or paths he flat or level for this 
planting. If you are laving a flag walk 
this Spring, choose pieces large 
to make an 
plants. 


enous 
Interesting pattern woth thi 


Since a walk is primarily for passage, 
only low-growing plants are suitable for 
center joints. The brilliant Lobeha, Por- 
tilaca. Sweet Alyssum, the dainty Sedum 
and the Calendula are the 
easiest annuals to handle. These give u- 


summer flowers. 


coeruiuim, 


In early Spring, peren 
nials ceive prec ious color. 

The Enelish Daisy (Bellis perennis), 
Aubrieta, Arabis alpina, Thritt (Armeria 
maritima), Phlox amoena and subulata, 
the evergreen Candytutt (Iberis s miper 
virens), and the Alyvssum (Alys 
sum saxatile) will make a rainbow path 
throueh 


Golden 


vour Sweet svented 


gvarden 
Thyme (Thymus serpyilum) and Kenil- 
worth Ivy (Linaria evymbalaria) should 
not be forgotten. 

You may increase the planting in your 
valk with such garden stand-bys as Dian- 
thus and Poppies near 
Three of the Dianthus, 
1). deltoide<, and D. arenarius,—are par- 
ticularly good. Try also, near the outer 
edges, Veronica repens, Shirley and Al- 
pine Poppies, Harebell 


the outer edges. 
Dianthus caesius, 


(Campanula 


rotunditolia), Gy psophila repens, Silene 
alpestris and schattae, 
and T[ypericum repens. 
Tucking excess plants here and there in 
crevices will vreater than 
scattering seeds. If you have noticed that 
most of these plants are the easily-grown 
ones of rock and wall gardens, then you 
realize the secret of making them grow. 
A sandy loam is_ the 
although tor several vears | have had sue 


Tuniea sanxitraga, 


eve see 


preferable soll, 


cess With planting a flag walk under which 
lay a clay ~ il, coal a | 
hard baked in Summer. 
n the crevice 
depth, 1! 
plants. 


moist in spring, 
Loosen the soil 
rou. Inches on 
possible, before setting in the 
When the plants have been set 
iirmly in place, give them a first watering 


three on 


oO assist them in making a growing start 
‘n this new place. They will need to be 
two, and 
require regular watering until 
having adapted them- 
<ituation. 


watched carefully tor a week on 
probably 
they ~how signs ot 
~elves to the 

Sat'stactory drainage is a more = pri- 


mary consideration than soil. ‘Th 


stones 
ef the walk will give these perennial rock 
plants the cool run they lke 
so much, and guarantee moisture 
during the driest Summer. 


root that 


even 


walks just 
Tuek in a tew 
of the easiest-growing perennials or lett 
over edging annuals now 
the first 


there in 


Plant in the crevices of vou 


as In your rock garden. 


and again. Tf 
group of plants set and 
walk evrow, try 
others until vou have found the ones that 
will do best under the eonditions youl 
walk offers. The sueceeding bloom will be 
the nicest garden surprise of the vear. 

A ostudy of “Planting the 
Walks” will induce those who have no 
varden walks, to figure out thi 
ties of such, and plan for th 
cordingly, 
constructed and located, prove of practical 
value, but it may likewise be made to im 
prove the artistie effeet of the garden. 


her 


vour does not 


Ciarden 
possibili- 


Putu ae- 
Not only ean a walk, properly 
pro] 
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Suggestions for Those Who 


By JULIA E. CLARK. 


SCUSOTIS Dee? 


have 


wardens; thr 


many 


en drought of the Summer, 
( old of the Winter, and 

e localities the late spring trosts, have 
ily cry" Vers discouraging. 

| 7) hose who love the Laks Vith 

itv and its tragrance,—in spite ot 
*hnikiness these discouragement 
hut a stimulant to renewed effort. 
| to those of vou who are renewing 
r old Til beds, and making new ones 
I would offer a few suggestions 
See that vour soll is well dra ned, 1? 
IS inches helow the bulb. This is 
ery essential. 

Plant the Lilies where heavy inds will 

whip them. 

Give them partial shade if you wish 
them to erow taller, but avoid trees or 
ross-growing = shrubbery that) — form 
asses of roots to absorb the nourishment 

do omotsture from the soil around the 
Ladies. Lilies love moisture and a_ eool 
oeation. 

Most of the Lihes have ste roots, 
tten an ineh below the surtace ot the 
soil, These roots feed the stalk and blos- 
som, Which in turn send the fluid back 

nourish the bulb for the next vear’s 


oom. It 
cultivation or drought, thev cannot fune 
Itivat ht, the t fu 
tion. Keep them moist and cool, either 
by shading shrubbery or a summer mulch. 
Do 


eome too matted, 


these roots are disturbed by 


mulch to be- 
Give your Lilies a lit- 
tle air in the Spring, and renew the mulch 

ry the Summer, if vou find it is beeom- 


ne 


not allow the winter 


matted: otherwise it might cause the 
ulb to rot 

Plant the Lihes in qood 
ememberine that one of the 
portant 


(Warde soil, 


im- 


? + 
PLLOds | 


“wood drainage.” 


items 1s 


Soil varies much, even in short 


s() 
listanees, that it is diffienlt to give any 
definite rules for the fertilizing of the 


<oil lor Lilies. Most all bulbs like potash, 
but mavbe vour soil has suffieient. 
Tf planted in well-drained most 
Lilies will stand a thin laver of well 
fted eow manure on top of the ground 


wround 


SOll. 


among the Lilies, where it ean 
as} down to the roots: hut do not let 
the manure itself come in contact with 


This manure 
iust be 
little raw 


either the bulb or the roots. 
ean be seattered on the ground 
tore the winter mulch. <A 
honemeal early in the Spring will be of 
henefit. New land probably will not need 
fertilizing. 

It is best not to plant Lilies 
they have grown before: find them a new 
location, or vive them new soil. 

Do not take out Lilies 
leave them for a number of vears. 
resent Unless thev 
} bloom, do not 


where 


vear, 
Lilies 
begin to 


disturh 


everv 


mov Ing. 
decline in 


them. 
Do not eut off the stem of 
expect them to gather substan 
air for the next year’s blooming. The 
bulb gathers its nourishment from its 
and from the hie] 
through the stalk. 


Lilies and 
from the 


. tea ° 
roots, ar whi comes 
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Love Lilies 


(Oregon) 
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Firethorn from Cuttings** 
~chool of 
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experience, 
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A vigorous growth of Lilium Candidum 


Our Success with Lilies in Vermont 


By FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS, (Vt.) 


hE W ago, when returning 

from our vacation, we stayed over- 

night in a large eity. The heat 
was intense. The morning paper an- 
nounced, “The hottest night in the history 
of Boston;” and we were not inclined to 
areue the matter. 

The train ride up into Vermont that 
day was quite uncomfortable, but upon 
our arrival home at sunset the air had 
cooled; and as we stepped out on the 
porch overlooking our garden, lo! 
The Madonna Lilies, seventy-six great 
stalks of them in full, fragrant bloom! 
We stood in rapt silence, like pilgrims at 
a shrine. Finally the grandma said 
soltly: “‘Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one ot these.’ 

It was a wonderful homecoming. 

Since then we have been considering 
the Lilies, gathering in old favorites, try- 
ing out new kinds, studying soil condi- 
tions, and planning changes in beds and 
borders,—to make room for another Lily! 

They are all beautiful,—every last one 
of them; but the Madonna seems never 
to suffer by comparison, even with the 
newer and rarer kinds. Perhaps it 1s 
the aroma of old gardens that elings 
round it, making it one of the best be- 
loved of all the Lilies. 

Madonnas are easily grown. All they 
require is a sunny, well-drained situation, 
good garden such as a_ thrifty 
farmer would eall “good potato land”’— 
and to be left alone year after vear, as 
long as they appear to be in healthy con- 
dition. Plant the bulbs in August or 
early September. We always set each 
in a pocket. of dry sand and eover with 
two inches of soil. A tuft of the basal 
leaves, which appear early in Fall, stays 
on all Winter and provides ground cover. 
If the bulb planting is late, so that these 
leaves do not develop, the chanees are you 


years 


mt | 
SOli 
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following 
} ! 
1deal 
Like a 


will get no flower stalks the 
year. Delphinium makes an 
ground for these Lilies. 
“blue is their color.” 
We had one experience raising Madon- 
nas which we are not very proud to re- 
late; however, it may help someone else 
to avoid making the mistake we made. In 
preparing a bed for the bulbs, we used 
a generous amount of chip dirt from an 
old woodshed, to lighten the soil. Our 
Lilies became weaklings, and finally  re- 
fused to bloom at all; the lime-loving 
bulbs were poisoned by that acid chip 
dirt. We took them up, vave them a 
bed of sweet loam, and saved most of the 
bulbs, but it them several seasons 
to recuperate. (Right here let me ad- 
vise against using any soil that has been 
long under cover, for growing plants. 
The old custom of storing dirt down cel 
lar for the early planting of tomato 
and other seeds, has been the cause of 


back- 


blonde, 


took 


many failures. ) 

The Regal (Lilium Regale or Myrio- 
phyllum) competes with the Madonna 
for favor; and where the Madonna 


blooms in June and the Regal in July, 
it makes a nice succession in the lily 
garden. When E. H. Wilson, our great 
American plant hunter, discovered a 
beautiful Lily blooming by the thousands 
in the mountains of China, he believed 
it would grow in Ameriea as well as in 
China. Coming down the mountain, both 
of Mr. Wilson’s legs were broken by a 
falling boulder; but after spending six 
teen weeks in a missionary station while 
the fractures were healing, he returned 
to the mountain and gathered ten thou- 
sand of the lily bulbs, loaded them on the 
backs of eoolies, and started with them 
for the coast. Six months from the time 
they were dug in China, they were planted 
out in New England; and a grand new 





Lily was added to American gardens. 

Like all stem-rooting varieties, 
Regal should be planted deeply. So: 
advise eight to twelve inches, measuri 
trom the base of the bulb; however, 
has been our experience that bulbs s 
four or five inches deep gave better r 
sults, the only drawback being, the 
came up earlier and needed protection 
from late frosts. Many of our dee; 
planted bulbs rotted, and others sent uy 
a weak stalk; so we reasoned that the 
vitality was lessened by too-deep plant 
ing, the same as that of our comm 
daffodil which refuses to bloom if the 
bulbs are too deeply set. 

Lilium Regale is excellent for forcing 
Bulbs taken from the garden in Autumn, 
dried off and stored in sand, and potted 
the latter part of January in a compost 
of loam, leaf-mold, and sand, were i 
full bloom at Easter. They require 
large pot to give room for top dressing 
and feeding the stem roots. 

{ 


\ HEN it to real eleganee, 
Lilium Auratum, the Golden Banded 
Lily of Japan, shows it is a peer of th 
realm. 
fill a 
trouble 


comes 


One stalk is a bouquet, and will 
room with fragrance. We had 
from losing the bulbs after a 


season or two, until we planted them in 
leaf-mold and loam, providing perfect 
subdrainage which is of greatest impor- 


tanee. 

L. Speciosum, a native of Central 
China, ranks with Auratum in popular 
ity, and is more hardy. It blooms late; 
bulbs planted in Spring producing a 
lovely display of bloom just before the 


fall frosts put an end to our flower 
pageant. 
It seems to me that Lilies, more than 


any other flower, need a proper settine. 


There is Tigrinum Splendens, the Tiger 
Lily of old gardens, whieh has beer 
handed down for generations. It isn’t a 


good mixer. Its orange-red 
ple-spotted on the reflexed petals, does 
things to a border. We had a 
clump among our perennial phlox, and 
when they all bloomed together the 
color scheme was chaotie. But set you 
Tiger Lilies at the edge of a green wood 
land, and they are a thing of beauty and 
a joy throughout their season of bloom, 
which is August and September. Lack 
ing the woodland setting, try them in 
front of a white fenee and intersperse 
with gypsophila. The effect is charming. 

Tigrinum Flore Pleno, which is the 


color, put 


flower 


only really double Lily we have, and 
Tigrinum Fortunei, whieh attains a 
height of seven or eight feet, and is 
distinguished from the others bv a cot- 
tony pubescence on the stem. may be 


treated the same as the old Tigers and 
are as easily grown. They all hold their 
bloom well, lasting several weeks. 
A little deeper in the woodland, where 
a trout stream plays around mossy stones 
and hummocks, three 
Lilies are quite at home: Liliums Cana- 
d Pardalinum, and  Supurbum. 
Canadense, our native Meadow Lily, is a 
jolly old pioneer anywhere, propagating 
the race with self-sown seeds; and 
beautifying woods, meadows, or flower 
borders, appearing unexpectedly in odd 
corners. I onee saw a nice specimen 
(Oontinued on 


moist ure-loving 


ense, 
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Quaker Ladies (Houstonia caerulea) two or three deep Cover with earth, 


enouch to eep out ! t nd they 
ll keep : We have an a 
method for vea Last vear we didn’t 
Our Neglected Houstonias ote. s clamp. Wien telion ont ts 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, (Vt.) | Mes. J. HW. Marueny, (Ky.) 


T seems to me that while our plant Then fro: e South we get another ‘ — ; 
nee Cannas in California 


connoisseurs are searching in tar _ taller speci ith leafly ster 


corners of the earth for new material erect to a height of six to twelve inches AISING Cain mn for for 
for the rock garden and. other places and bearing early Summer, white or R eee 1 { i are a » 
where small-growing plants are desirable, | purplish-wlnt innel-shaped flowers in ndeed. Procure he ns from friend 
they are negleeting one of the finest of | terminal clust This is Houstonia pur or nurservmen. (seed takes two years to 
all families, consisting of many species,  purea, or Mountain Houstonia, and grows ease, Maaawiner inte and ‘hard to 


which grow almost literally in our own — readily in New England. verminate). Plant it rood garder 
hackvards. Perhaps to us folks here in Two of 1 finest Houstonias I have as cas red ‘th barnvard 





New England, accustomed to seeing acres found gre d tor the first time this feytilizer. Can ove rich hot el 
upon acres of Bluets in bloom as we drive ( trip to the Brue te, and plent r, through the 
along thi countrys roads in early Spring, I quantities of Fringe oro r sf t er those three 
it is the very commonness of the species I] ta, the individu PSS] n ear Phev ¢ 
which prevents us from appreciating and ol e somewhat simuar nate in Japa . Sea Island 
making greater use, not only of this 1] rea, but the plant its Thr ost ‘the + n. keep 
Houstonia, eaerulea, but of other mem- does not 1 much resemblance te l inane di — ut off. It prolongs the flower 
bers of the family that are comparatively The blosso Ss rise from quite su vist Se e od. a q neident vou'll e 
unknown o1 unappreciated. stantial rosett much larger and stronger t= ‘1 ! a = rd 1} r neetur 
It is true that the most common Bluets — than those [. caerulea, but se ste! hi acai 

or Quaker Ladies are so plentitu that ire, Tort par as ee to Toul Mw 1 1, deen ¢ i to et tip 
our hillsides in May look as if they had nches t ! the clusters of near es: ee ee ote ndera? . iter 
been touched bv the first smattering white tul tl eC] are conspicuo ; , we ifely nt t ng ( ppenr 
snowstorm of November; but close ex howy. ' ave seem many a. Summer progr plar ds 
amination of an individual clump reveals — species | { id at high prices, eRe acne gE ; th, 
the Paet that there is scarcely a wild- viel JO) ( ene=S cannot ¢ )~ ‘ Poca * ; z y : d har 

‘ flower mor daintily colored or fracilely with the F: ed Toustonia. P 1 try prevent 7 ( tio? sr 
beautiful, with slender two-inch stems One ai e] aS pro ! za ean -_ ma e <et f feet apart for 1 
rrowinge fron 9 oy up of perfeetly n Vermor I noticed pee ng’ a » + ss ca ogg Meer Page tip prett 
formed rosettes. Then, too, this common — me from thie f the chil, Tror 2 é , a 
little flower also lavors wus with many Taide? 7 ec! Rust \\ the J ‘| ’ r 
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blossoms throughout the Autumn Arenaria st! » © erasiium arvense, one a ees Our temperature 1 


Closely allied to TI. caernlea is TI. of the most ible of all Hloustonias, (0 jy acre, ees = ily ess 





serpylifolia, Creeping Blnets. This little H. Jongits one if Bluets — { ous » condit r elu ! te 
Tloustonia, whose flower is about t] e same peal 10 f ‘ tii uselu lor rot | on vine { t ro Dr 
size and eoloring as our northern species,  gardet ‘| sters OL blosso} =I age ‘ :' nt 
comes from the southern mountains, but on stems ive TMCS » ana I a Sa ee + VW 
instead of forming a group of rosettes, be mistan a. € totes . 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


‘A Divertisement more 
our Souls by our daily converse with the 
me must return, cach flower showing the 
Hlim in these His beautiful Handy works. 


RULY “stirring in the Earth” is 
“healthful to our bodies” and “bene- 
ficial to our souls.” low tew 

flower growers beeome criminals! A 

warden of a large prison, in reply to my 

inquiry, wrote that men who worked in 
the prison’s flower gardens seldom, if 
ever, gave trouble. 


Fashion says fresh flowers will be 
worn this Winter. There to be 
no special rule other than that of good 
taste in making up a corsage. Color 
schemes are governed by the dress or 
gown to be worn. Day 
usually made up in a cluster or somewhat 
flat-backed spray; evening corsages in 
laver arrangement. For evening fresh 
flowers may also be worn inthe hair, a 
single blossom or small spray; for neek- 
line decorations now in vogue, a row of 
single three or four 
front of the throat. Then a long row of 
blossoms may be worn from the shoulder 
down, back or front. 


sees 


corsages are 


blossoms, across 


Ginger Rogers, ssreen star, says when 
flowers show signs of drooping, from 
heated rooms or lack of fresh water, they 
may be revived by cutting off the stem 
ends with a sharp knife under water. 
Tintoil is usually used to wind the stems 
to protect the dress, but why not use 
green cellophane paper to more 
natural? 


look 


dignity 
which 


“Tt is the man acho determines the 
of the occupation, not the occupation 
measures the dignity of the man.” 

You remember those round tlhower beds 
that onee decorated the Capitel Parks 
in Washington, DD. C.?) Well, they have 
heen abandoned. Opposition of — the 
Washington branch of the Garden Club 


of America, who claimed planting beds 
in the wide open spaces violated wood 
taste in) landseape gardening, is re- 
sponsible. These garden club ladies of 


America are certainly active, enterpris- 
Ing, and 

Why not start the voung folks to 
“stirring in the Earth” by educating then: 


wide awake! 


in the fundamentals of Tire Cooper 
Puan? Junior garden elubs started up 
all over the country could turn the trick. 
What an excellent way te make our 
vouth omore — natural-beauty-consecious ! 


Then tlower Crowlne, flower arranvement, 


and landseape gardening could be added 
ti he regular sehool enrriculum, as are 
adore ene | hel <meta 
eours¢ \ j und ¢ re kee 
on ‘ mus seh TYTT eithe) " 
i ‘ te yet eo 
aT 1); 
x | “ 
~ 
i! | r 
t 


healthful to our bodies, by often stirring in 
matter 
providence of Almighty God, and that we may read 
that so diaper our Gardens.” 


the Earth, beneficial to 


whence we were at first created, and to what 


Tue Frorist’s VapE Mrecum (1682) 


Who doesn't love pansies?) They mean 
“thoughts” (pensee) as you well know. 
Now white is the symbol ot peace, so 
why not choose the white pansy—peace 
thoughts—as floral emblem of America’s 
world 


peace societies ? 


Do vou not love the idea? Then why 
not every man, woman, and child, tall 
and short, thick and thin, young and old, 
of our big FLowrer Grower family, work 
together to get the white pansy adopted 
as the most suitable floral emblem = of 
world peace societies? Tell all your, gar- 
den club friends, members of your church 
societies and lodges, florists both retail 
and wholesale, all tlower seed companies ; 
tell ereryone everywhere in tact, that 
the lovely white pansy is chosen to sym- 
bolize world peace, 

Flower lovers are always peace lovers; 
And lovers 
Remember your 


how could they be otherwise? 
of humanity, too! 
Shakespeare—"“One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” Well, who 
wants to eo to war against his kintolks? 
Not flower lovers, that's The 
big Frower Grower tamily ean put this 


cf raw, 


idea over in a bie way if all will unite. 
What do you and you and you think 
of the idea? Remember, the white 


pansy! Peace thoughts! 


“All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought: it is founded on our thoughts; 
it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain fol 
lows him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
him who draws the carriage.” 

DHAMMAPADA 


Who knows what a “tussie-mussie” is? 


Well, it is an old-fashioned nosegay of 
many colors. In ye olden times 
gays to wear or carry were otten framed 
with a prim lace paper border; you re- 
member that lace paper on quaint old 
valentines?) Chureh fairs should reap 
a good harvest of nickles and dimes by 
dressing up a small girl in’ Colonial 
stvle, powdered hair and all the rest, 
and give her a basket to earry filled with 
“tussies-mussies” for For the 
lace paper borders use those pretty lace 
paper doilies which vou can get so cheap 
at ten cent “Come and buy and 
don’t be fussy; buy from ome a tussie 
miussie.” 

Although not known for 
believed the art. ot dveing 
through primitive people noting the fruit 


nose- 


sale. 


stores, 


certain, it is 


iyst came 


or Vevetable stains on faee or hands atter 

eating oor hia ne Then followed the 

at ini hie heady, vhenece perhaps 

originated the art of tattoo, pricking the 

Proved hiterent color rade tron 

re rie ‘ ‘ ‘ Son tlower 
‘ ‘ Wye Nboore one rene 

| the rath men like 

! ‘ ‘ Lit 

Phe |) Ine if 





Her 

ite colors are pale pinks and} 

London in this Jubilee year is going 
for delicate pastel colors as a com) 
ment to Queen Mary, who also favors + 


reserved tor official visitors. 


soft shades. Incidentally, the fond: 
of the Duchess of Kent for green sa 
has set a salad vogue. She invites diff 


ent guests to each concoct his or 
own favorite salad; for you of com 
know that many men “simply ador 


tossing up a tasty salad 

This page of Garden Facts and Philo- 
phies is starting out on its eighth ve: 
So it starts off with Peace Thought 
Remember, the white pansy. 


Oriental Poppies in Ridgway Colors 


URING the past twenty vears mer 
than 150 named Oriental Poppi 

listed im various catalogue 

several many as all that had 
appeared before. Many of them, pa 
ticularly in the medium-pink group, are 
so nearly alike as to make identification 
difficult, if not impossible. To a large 
extent the 
varieties have been taken out of the mind 
or the vocabulary of the introducer or 
of the catalogue maker. 

Our interest in Orientals has led us ve 
cently to make some studies of colors in 
Oriental Poppies, as with 
“Color Standards and Nomenclature” by 
Ridgway. We believe that this is tl 
first time that Ridgway color values have 
heon applied to a considerable group 
of Oriental Poppies. All 1d of 1 
varieties named have been unanimously 


tee on 


have been 


tines as 


colors aseribed to the said 


compared 


it 


1c 


recommended by a national commit 
Oriental Poppies as the best of the older 
and more easily available sorts. 
Lirermere, Searlet-red 
Deep-rose-doree 


Red-searlet 


Be autiu of 
Cerise Beauty, 
Col. Bi iu lh ‘, 


Henri Cayeur—Vernonia-purple 
Joyce, Rose-doree 

Lula A. Neeley —Nopal-red 
Vahony—Light-bordeaux 
Mandarin,—Geranium-red 

Vrs. Perry —Bright-strawberry-pinik 


Hermose-pink 
Scarlet 


P rection, 
Prose rprirve, 
Trilby,—Searlet-red, late 
Watteau—Light-geranium-pink 
Wanderhind, 
Wooerte mle rdaia, 


Begonia lose 
Deep scarlet 


R. V. Asnuirey, (Mieh.) 


Experience With Seedlings 
| HAD an experience with seeds which 


might be worth passing Oh to Vout 
readers, In the Spring, following a sug 
vestion T read in some magazine article, 


| covered the earth Ihh thre coldftrame vith 


one large piece of burlap. The first seed 
lines to pop throueh, (weeds, | aise 
ered Inter Ond, enme 1} ris ‘k Tie 


! 1 } . 
middle; so T had to remove the elot) 


tovethe: I} rie howeve I « 
poleree al rit it Inte tray hyout 
Inches wide, and = la ‘ ne 
eed 1 7 he 4 \ t 
te ye ! Thiet 
reen ay | 
| 
‘ ’ , 
‘ 
‘fr | |) \ 
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pole Lr'¢ e! ‘ , t - aoes 
adequat \ portray thie adeideacyv Of] 
coloring and the balanee hetween ‘ 
bloom a 1 the Tohace. Surely many o 
the States ve shu , rue entiment 
the sel tf ther State Flower 
Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 
Tit ritendte-Co neon are f Pitter 
sueet (Celastrus os leo mre ery 
decorative and much in demand hie 
frow on. tall clinbine vines into trees, 
or cover tences. There is another Bitter 
-<weet belong ne to the mahts!) ‘ mils 
This bears blue tlowers and In gnt-red 
herry clusters, and is a spreading, pan 
tially-climbing vine, often seen grown 
| on stump tenees. 
lie Lantana, with its pretty pint! and 
red tlowers, is a noxious weel in Queens 
land, Tere if overtlow 
hedges, bushes and any <ection where 
it ean oe oothold As a pest. thoue! 
t cannot rival the Priel Pear Cactu 
abounding there 
| / rf sé kag ike i> 13 rrhoont? 
il 1 6 ad: o hateh A Vine het? 
vas placed over ane of ecv ee 
id, amd in tive bab orte 
appeared 
Oal \/ j) }? / steed ty} y do ' 
eat Tre prout treely from th rey 
vouen thre are ent of ned («oo ( 
1? cor ; eid ai4 () the ri \ 
<pecies « ? ! ou provt troy 
the base rie - I] f the tre " 
cut dow: hen These are V hie 
Eger af ‘ . Shortleat Pine ot thie Southeastern 
Ease States e Piteh Pine the Northeast 
ern State the Pond Pine of the Coasta 
Red Clover. Fmblem of Vermont, the Green Mountain State Nee: amd the 7 eae ar way. er 
nal 
Wee/ Tree aye ! to pitel 
Red Cl State FI fV i pooner pepe g Seeger 
e over,—State Flower of Vermont 5"! "Ching eevee Amores 
light-weight materia handled \ 
By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) hedver of Wilke permitted to | 
crow 6 or 7 feet high, and trimmed | 
Sr eee an ae ! ° . Ths - 
N S94) the Leeislature ot Verment The lo ive medicinal value to a ‘ : coros shaned 7 , “7a 
selected the Red Clover (Tritolium some extent as ma | oe ste tite : sie . pee 
ie pratense ) to represent their State. Qne ot 1 harms of Vermont the : My Se ‘aie ‘ad I cg saa 
Phis is the Clover of the meadows. Iragrance 1} the fields of Red Clover, <teygmed. and bent When dr thy 4 
Phe Red Clover is not a native of the especialiv at wing time. ; ; “ee } 
United States, but was im “edd from This lowe related to the shame ; 
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“anderful Year for Tulip Bulbs 
‘RE BIGGER, HEALTHIER, 





°° THAN EVER BEFORE 


This is the Year 
to Plant Tulips 





Demand for Nelis Do- 
mestic Bulbs Four Times 
‘Sreater than Last Year 





e, have their years when they 
st. This is that kind of a 
‘omestic Tulip Bulbs—they 
syns of health and sound- 
rate is made to order 

and virility into tulip 
»ason Nature outdid 

finest, largest crop 

‘ who want an out- 

ng are urged to 

from the 1935 


iust so many 
‘e can't turn 
-—when this 
e end of it. 
:e times as 
year—and 
stock for 

t long at 
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r varie- 
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There is no more striking garden flower 





ES EE TRE ee SENSEI 


than Delphiniums during their season of bloom 


Growing Delphiniums from Seed in California 


By E. D. CROWL 


given good seed or plants and a 

few fundamental rules, there is 
no reason why anyone should not have a 
good bed of hybrid Delphiniums. 

The purchase of the seed: I have never 
found seed from a general seedsman at all 
satisfactory; the specialist who handles 
little else than Delphiniums seems invari- 
ably to supply a better article, and the 
cost is but a little more. If you pay a 
dollar, or a dollar and a half, for a 
packet of seed and get fifty or more 
plants from it, your plants have not cost 
you much per plant. It takes just as 
much time, water, and attention to grow 
a poor plant as it does a good one, so 
why not have the good one? 

Nearly all specialists furnish a general 
mixture, but it is better to select seeds 
from named varieties or those classified 
as to color. Not that they will come true 
to eolor or name; there is no chance of 
that. But they will be a good deal bet- 
ter in average quality than a general mix- 
ture, though it is likely there will be a 
good many poor ones in the resulting 
plants. It does not seem to matter how 
much is paid for seed; there are always a 
good many plants that are just plain culls, 
and the cheaper the seed the greater the 
percentage of poor stuff. If you are 
saving your own seed—and I think 
everyone likes to try that once in a 
while,—the poor ones in the garden 
should be pulled up when the first bloom 
opens; before the pollen ripens and the 
bees have a chance to mix it with vour 


HE growing of Delphiniums is so 
simple and easy a process that, 
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46” bloom-spike when 
nine months from seed 


good ones. In open pollenation, one poor 
plant can ruin the whole crop of seed. 
Therefore do not be afraid to rogue your 
plants hard; even if you reduce your 
plants to three or four, you are still 
almost certain to have in their progenies 
a complete range of color. As an illus- 
tration, last year I bought two packets 
of seed, one dark, one light, both hand- 
pollenated. The plants were set out in 
the same bed; and there were so many 
lights in the dark ones, and so many 
darks in the light ones, that it was im- 
possible to tell where one lot of seed left 
off and the other began, if one did not 
look for the labels. This result, of 
course, was due to the ancestral mixture 
of eolors—throwback. 

It seems to me that most of the bad 
results in seed planting come from two 
things,—planting the seed too deeply 
and allowing the surface of the soil to dry 
out. One day of drying can ruin an en- 
tire planting. Mother Nature drops her 
seeds gently on the ground. The rain 
washes a little soil over them, or the 
wind blows a thin coating of dust on 
them. In neither case is it a heavy cov- 
ering—perhaps the seeds are only about 
half under the ground—yet they sprout 
and grow. 

I use an ordinary flat in which to plant 
the seed, or a large flower pot if the 
quantity is small, as in the ease of some 
special cross. This flat is fi'led to within 
about an inch of the top with a very light 
mixture of loam, sand, and peat. No 
definite proportions can be given because 
of the difference in loams. If you have 


443 








a sandy loam you will not need to add 
sand; use just the loam and _ peat. 
Smooth off the top of this soil with a 
block but don’t pack it. Delphiniums 
like a loose, light soil. Then finish filling 
the flat with a mixture of about half-and- 
half sand and sifted peat—no loam. 
Smooth this off with your block, pressing 
it down slightly until it is flat, and level 
and sow the seed in rows right on the 
top; press seeds down a little with the 
block, just enough to embed them in the 
mixture, and then sift over them enough 
of the sand and peat to just barely cover 
the seeds. This method puts exactly the 
same depth of soil over all the seeds, a 
thing which isn’t possible when they are 
sown in furrows, and uneven depths re- 
sult in uneven germination; with uneven 
germination it is diffieult to transplant 
them all at once, due to difference in size 
of the plants. Then water very thor- 
oughly with a fine spray, cover with an- 
other flat turned bottom up, or with a 
folded newspaper, and put away to 
germinate. The object of covering is to 
help keep the surface of the soil moist; 
they will germinate as well in the light 
as in the dark. Watch them closely to 
be sure they do not dry out. 

The fungus that causes the damping 
olf of young seedlings is in the soil; 
, peat and sand are free from it. There- 
fore, using the mixture of sand and peat 
for the top inch of the filling of the 
flat absolutely prevents that scourge of 
baby seedlings, and is far less trouble 
than sterilizing the soil with steam or 
chemicals. Also germination seems _ bet- 
ter with a very light-weight covering over 
the seeds, though this is a difficult thing 
to prove, for odd thines can happen in 
the germination of seeds. I onee sowed 
a flat with several rows of seed from the 
same packet. One-half of one of the 
rows failed utterly to come up; there 
was not a single plant in it, though it 
had been planted just as thickly as the 
rest of the flat. 

If the seed is planted as soon as it can 


be procured after ripening, (usually 
about August first), the little plants 
should be up in about ten days. In the 
Spring, under ordinary storage condi- 


tions, it will be about three weeks—more 
or less; though this time ean be shortened 
by proper care of the seeds. It is best 
to order the seed sent as soon as ripe and 
when received put it, envelope and all, 
into a small bottle; eork or seal it 
tightly, then store it in the refrigerator 
or failing that, in the coolest place pos- 
sible. This prevents drying out, which 
seems to be the trouble with the germina- 
tion of old delphinium seed. If you pro- 
duce your own seed, allow it to dry for a 
few days after gathering, wrap in waxed 
paper, and bottle and store as described 
above. The seed wiil mold if bottled 
without preliminary drying. 

As soon as the seeds germinate, re- 
move the covering from the flat, allowing 
light but no sun for several days; a 
seedling that has germinated under cover 
is mighty tender and a half hour of hot 
sun will shrivel it up. As soon as the 
first true leaf appears, transplant into 
another flat, placing plants about two 
inches apart. Use a loose soil of loam, 
peat, and sand with a sprinkle of lime. 
They shovld grow like weeds now and 
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Delphiniums against a background which lends charm to their beauty. 
Incidentally, Delphiniums because of their striking tall-growing quali- 
ties are often usable as a contrasting background for lower-growing flowers 


will very quickly fill the flat, when it is 
time to set them out. Don’t let them 
get too crowded; that will throw them 
into bloom when they are very small. 


REPARATION of the soil outside: 

It should be very deeply dug, for del- 
phinium roots go far. If heavy, add 
coal ashes or sand and peat, with enough 
lime seattered over it to look like a light 
snow. A very sandy soil should have a 
good deal of peat added to help in hold- 
ing moisture; also, as sandy soils are not 
usually overrich, fertility may be added 
by the use of animal manures, complete 
commercial fertilizers, or ten pounds of 
bone meal mixed very thoroughly with 
one pound of sulphate of potash. Except 
in the ease of unusually poor soils, this 
is enough for 250 square feet. It is a 
slow-acting fertilizer but makes a healthy, 
dark-green growth, and has no weed 
seeds in it. Nitrogenous fertilizers are 
not good for Delphiniums; they make a 
rank, soft growth and the first strong 
wind lays the pretty plants right over. 
It is usually safer to stake most of the 
plants, I find five-foot bamboo stakes 
about’ as satisfactory as anything; push 
themi ‘down into the ground close to the 
spike,’and slip a rubber ring cut from an 
inner tube over stake and spike. The 
rubber rings give more or less with the 
wind, and there are not so many broken 
spikes as when strings are used. Don’t 
ask me how to stake a nine-foot plant,— 
I don’t know. 

Seed sowed in August should have long, 
heavy bloom in June and July. That 
sown in January or later should begin to 
bloom in late Summer. Many of the 
plants from August-sown seed will bloom 
twice during the Summer, if the seed is 
kept from forming. It seems to me very 
bad practice to eut the stalks to the 


ground as soon as the bloom is over; old 
stalks should not be removed until the 
leaves turn yellow, or until the new 
growth is eight or ten inches in height. 
To deprive a plant suddenly of all its 
breathing apparatus must surely be hard 
on it; but when the leaves become yel- 
low they are past their usefulness and 
should be removed. 

It is a good deal less trouble to buy 
plants than to grow them from seed. 
Young plants bearing their first bloom 
may be selected, dug, and the earth and 
roots balled and removed then and there 
to your garden. This is common pro- 
cedure along the coast in California, 
and I know of one grower in New York 
State who does the same thing. If spe- 
cial colors are desired, the plants must 
be selected while in bloom, whether trans- 
planted then or not; for with hybrid Del- 
phiniums it is not possible to tell any- 
thing about either color or quality in ad- 
vance of blooming. Get the plants as 
young as possible. These “two-year-old 
plants” so often offered are seldom satis- 
factory; it seems difficult for them to re- 
cover from the shock of being trans- 
planted. 

There are very few hybrid Delphiniums 
with the ability to reproduce themselves 
from seed, even partially. Last year I 
planted a certain variety of hand-crossed 
seed; in the resulting plants there were no 
two blooms alike, and not one plant 
that answered the description in the 
catalogue. Therefore, to multiply the 
extra good plants vou may have, other 
methods than seedage are necessary. 
Divis‘on of the old plant, or cuttings 
therefrom, are necessary. In either of 
these methods you get the same thing, 
as a piece of the plant is used. Division 
should be made in early Spring, as soon 


(Continued on page 472) 
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Lychnis viscaria splendens, an 
favorite, supplies a new use 


Plants for the Rock 


FTEN the objection to Rock Gar- 

dens has been that it takes too 

long to produce results in color; 
or that the blooming period of certain 
Rock Plants is so short that for the rest 
of the season the Rock Garden is a drab 
affair. However, there are some excel- 
lent annuals and quick-blooming peren- 
nials that may be sown in bare spots, or 
amongst the shorter-blooming plants, 
which will produce a splendid effect. I 
suggest that a few seeds of the following 
varieties be scattered in suitable places 
in the Rockery for truly amazing results. 

Ionopsidium acaule, also known as 
Violet Cress, is one of the best carpeting 
plants, growing only an inch or two high, 
with delicate-violet flowers and pretty 
soft-green leaves. It is an annual, and 
seeds sown in early Spring in a shady 
place will bloom in a few weeks. In 
moist situations it reproduces itself con- 
tinuously from seed. 

For sunny situations, varieties of Lep- 
tosiphon are invaluable. They are 
dwarf, growing only half a foot high, 
very light in growth; therefore they 
never overrun_or overshadow other plants. 
Some of the best varieties are L. andro- 
saceus, an elegant annual with lilac- 
purple flowers; L. albus, flowers pure- 
white; L. aureus, flowers very small, but 
dense-growing, and pretty orange in 
color; and the most beautiful species of 
all, L. roseus, has pretty deep-pink 
flowers. 

Sedum caeruleum, the annual Sedum, 
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old-fashioned 





in Rockeries 


By VIRGINIA RICHWAGEN, (Calif.) 


has soft-blue flowers; and in Autumn 
when the blooms are just about gone, the 
fleshy leaves take on autumnal tints of 
searlet and bronze, giving a most at- 
tractive color effect. 

Mesembryanthemum eriniflorum is a 
hardy annual and one of the easiest to 
grow. The plants are of a slightly 
spreading habit, and seem to thrive well 
in poor soil. They bloom for a long time 
during the Summer, and the plants are 
literally covered with flowers. The flowers 
are about one inch in diameter, and come 
in lovely shades of rose, crimson, pink, 
buff, and apricot; ‘there are also pretty 
white oaes edged with rose, crimson, and 
yellow. 

Portulaca makes a fine showing in hot 
sunny situations; all varieties are good. 
Sow the seed in the latter part of April 
in light, rich soil where they are to bloom, 
and thin out if they are too thick. 

Felicia rotundifolia, a half-hardy an- 
nual, comes quite true from seed. The 
flowers are daisy-like, rather large, and 
clear-blue in color. They grow four 
inches high above their turf-like foliage, 
and do very well in common soil. 

The annual Saponaria, S. ealabrica, 
makes a splendid showing during Spring 
and Summer. It is tufty in habit; flowers 
are a brilliant deep-rose. It does well in 
sandy loam. 

Among the many perennial alpines 
grown from seed that will bloom the first 
season is Erinus alpinus, a charming 
Rock Plant growing only a few inches 


Cheiranthus allioni, a dwarf Wallflower; growing 
but a foot high, adds fragrance to the Rockery 


Garden from Seed 


high, covered with purple flowers in May 
and June. It is a lime-lover and likes a 
light dry soil. Sow the seeds in Spring 
where the plants are to bloom, and then 
leave it to its own devices. There are 
two other varieties; E. albus, white- 
flowered, and E. carmineus, with carmine- 
colored flowers. 

The popular Silenes all grow from seed. 
For summer blooming, plant the seed in 
Spring, and for spring blooming, sow 
in Autumn. The annual variety, S. 
pendula, has lovely pink flowers, and 
does best when sown in Spring. 8. alpes- 
tris is a pretty European alpine, grow- 
ing six inches high and producing masses 
of white blooms in May. Give it a 
sunny location and gritty soil. S. Eliza- 
bethae is rather rare, but very beautiful 
and worth trying. The foliage is very 
pretty and the flowers are large, brilliant- 
pink in color with white centers. Blooms 
in July and August. The double form is 
a trailer with large, double white flowers. 
S. Pennsylvanica, the American wild 
Pink, blooms in April and has showy 
fringed flowers of rosy-pink. 5S. Vir- 
ginieca, a taller variety, has vivid-scarlet 
flowers. All varieties except the first one 
mentioned are perennial. 

Meconopsis cambrica, the Welch Poppy, 
has pretty flowers of pale-yellow. The 
plant is not particular as to soil or sit- 
uation, and blooms steadily throughout 
the Summer. ‘Grows one foot high. An- 
other variety that gives a splash of color 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Fall Planting as a Preview of Summer 





By RUTH MOSHER PLACE, 


(Editor of -the Detroit News Garden Page) 





Foliage as a feature of the Summer Garden entices us by the cool- 


ing effect of its presence. 


Garden of Mrs. A. W. Bender, Detroit 


“We will scatter little words 


Upon the paper, 


Like seeds about to be planted; 
We will fill all the whiteness with little words, 


So that the brown earth 


Shall never show between our flowers, 
Instead there will be petals and greenness 
From April till November.” 


ACH April, when I poke about in 
the leaves and litter to search 
out the sturdy, small green things 
beating their way back to the 

outer world through the iron resistance 
of the frozen earth, I determine to do 
more Fall Planting. 

The seedlings and thrusting shoots are 
so many heaven-sent gifts. Already the 
borders are full of promise without a 
turn of the hand, with just that many 
more hours to devote to the thousand and 
one tasks of April and May; and, peering 
exultantly about in the semi-recumbent 
posture that betokens the gardening com- 
plex, I am able to regard my situation as 
altogether fortunate. I make a vow to 
show my gratitude by further lavish ex- 
periments with bulbs and seeds and roots 
through the late autumn months; and, 
weighing the chances, lets, and hindrances, 
against the advantages, I am, year by 
year, more firmly committed to taking a 
risk on Winter’s grim enmity. 

Nature, herself, believes with all her 
heart in Fall Planting. We spend our 
precious summer hours snipping the old 
flower-beds that she is so busy ripening 
into seed pods, and an incaleuable amount 
of Maytime’s golden days must be de- 
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—Amy Lowell in “Up from the Earth.” 


voted to uprooting the chance seedlings 
that riot so promiscuously where treas- 
ured plants are being coaxed to flourish. 

I am one of those three-layer planters. 
It isn’t that I seorn labels, but from 
long experience I know that it is effective 
and possible to put plants unofficially 
close together; with the result that I am 
more likely, at the end of the growing 
season, to allow space enough where the 
location is obviously preempted. Vis- 
ualizing with the cold help of diagrams 
and tapelines, how the beds and borders 
are going to fill up as the season ad- 
vances, is far less satisfactory than ob- 
serving how well stocked they already 
are; and, then and there, sacrificing old, 
inferior varieties for the alluring new 
developments, dividing clumps that have 
got above themselves in demanding a 
place in the sun, cutting back, throwing 
away, and,—perennial delight,—remaking 
the arrangement. 

The garden presents, as Winter enfolds 
its last glowing outburst of glory, a more 
objective, clear, and assured picture than 
in the Springtime. 

Another argument is weather. True 
enough, we gardeners cannot do anything 
much about it, but we can manage to get 


around certain of its predictable haz- 
ards. Spring is often long and wet and 
unpropitious. The ground remains cold; 
seeds and tender plants shiver resentfully 
through the winds of March and the rains 
of April. But everything established 
comes on merrily, taking freeze and thaw 
“on the chin.” Weeks go by when it is 
impossible to dig, transplant, or even set 
foot on the soggy earth. How reassuring 
to watch the green shoots nonchalantly 
ignoring mud and gloom, while the gar- 
dener gazes out impatiently with anxious 
thoughts of the packages waiting in the 
tool room! 
SPRING BULBS 

GPRING bulbs must go in, willy-nilly, 

in the Fall. They are such tight lit- 
tle brown objects to hold within them- 
selves the potentiality of so much beauty. 

If I eould have only one thing in the 
garden, I should have spring bulbs. The 
new catalogs tempt one beyond all dis- 
cretion; and to those of us who have 
seen the new narcissus, tulips, and hya- 
cinths, in person, as it were, resistance 
flutters out in the lowest of whispered 
remonstrances. After all, father’s read- 
ing chair is perfectly comfortable in its 
undoubtedly shabby chintz; but the yel- 
low garden eries aloud for a border of 
eranthis hyemalis, that will just disap- 
pear as the crocuses and primroses lift 
their golden heads up through the blanket 
of snow. 

There are delightful yellow crocuses to 
be had, of late years, many times larger 
and more varied than the little chaps that 
poked up through the long grass in 
grandmother’s lawn; and no whit less 
entrancing. 

Or, if you are partial to white flowers, 
as I am, you will welcome the pure 
naivté of Snowstorm and Innocence. 
Seatter them in a drift in some corner 
visible from the breakfast room, and in 
one direction plant Golden Goblet; in 
the other Enchantress, which has the blue 
of the oceans in old maps. 

An interesting early visitor, a species 
distinct from the Dutch bulbs but natural- 
izing as generously, is Susianus, Cloth of 
Gold; one of the many tiny varieties 
that is delightful in the rock garden 
blooming before the saxatile, and enhanc- 
ing the charm of the chionodoxas, espe- 
cially if these are clouds of the azure 
Luciliae. 


PRING, indeed, delights in little flow- 
ers,—diminutive daffodils, the snow- 
drops, and scillas,—among which there 
is now a pink Nutans like the pink 
of Coralbell; and one of the loveliest of 
all, a tiny tulip with the difficult name of 
Calochortus, unworthy its  jewelled, 
bright blossoms. 

Tulips of course we must have. If I 
can restrain myself to only one or two 
new ones, I shall get those in lots of 
twenty-five, or at least a dozen. Clumped 
in groups of a single kind, they are so 
much more effective that it is worth lim- 
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iting oneself, in spite of the longing to 
branch out among the various types. 
Thinking of the colors in one’s living 
room, or planting for harmony in the 
border, will help in the selection. 

The old bulbs that have begun to grow 
small, the bulblets, and the culls, go into 
rows in the cutting garden, since I have 
discovered the dramatic possibilities of 
massing tulips for show. They get a 
good dinner of bone meal, and now I have 
quantities for bouquets without spoiling 
the picture in the perennial borders. 

Moreover, unless you intend to take up 
all your tulip bulbs each year, you are 
left for weeks with the slowly-maturing 
brown stalks drooping along the ground; 
whereas clumps put well toward the back 
of the bed, are hidden by the iris and all 
the rest of the perennials shooting up 
around them. Stiff borders of tulips 
have gone out. Try grouping them when 
you plant your new bulbs this October. 
You will be delighted, and the same effect 
is produced by little battalions of nar- 
cissus. 

As for narcissus, I hope you are getting 
some of the new ones and I hope I am. 
There is a clever, sprightly young fellow 


named Twink with a primrose topknot 


that is irresistible. The Pearl is of 
queenly dignity, very double and faintly 
washed with yellow. Croesus turns a 
bold, golden stare on the world; Tullus 
Hostilius blows a glittering trumpet to 


herald May. 


GROWING FROM SEED 


HROUGH late August, new lilies, 
a few of the exquisite Orientals, 
(among which are the pink Mrs. Perry 
and Mrs. O’Connor); peonies, iris, and 
autumn crocuses can all be added to the 
borders against next year’s blooming; 
and the forehanded gardener will see, 
too, that perennials and biennials are 
started from seed, if they were not sown 
earlier, in flats. 

For myself, I do not like to bother with 
seed flats in the house. I want to stay 
outside, so I plant all my seeds in the 
garden, with excellent suecess; save only 
for digitalis,” which I cannot bring 
through our alternately freezing and 
thawing Winters. 

Even with annuals, I make as few 
exceptions as possible; conceding to 
stocks their right to germinate under 
glass, and the same to heliotrope. Other- 
wise, either they are sown in rows in the 
eutting garden early in the Spring and 
enjoyed in the late Summer, or they are 
sown hopefully in the Fall to make a 
glorious May showing; larkspur, poppies 
end centaurea, candytuft, portulaca, 
pansies, sweet peas, wallflower,—dozens 
of varieties that withstand the cold im- 
perturbably and are on hand, bright and 
early, to be succeeded by later plantings, 
the following Spring and Summer. 

Several of my friends delight in ger- 
minating rare and unusual seeds too pre- 
cious to trust to the ups and downs of the 
garden. It is a fascinating career, far 
more exacting than a hobby; and I yearn 
over the new catalogs, studying the ex- 
citing descriptions,—“Acantholimum ve- 
nustum, flowers large, bright-crimson, 
spiny foliage, very free, rare and charm- 
ing,”—wishing that I possessed the pa- 
tience, skill, and time to experiment. 
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Perhaps, I think, I shall get a present; 
knowing well the generous nature of 
gardeners. 

As a combination of the two possibili- 
ties, I find small flats most successful; 
that is, planted carefully and left out- 


of-doors, covered with leaves and bits of 


board. These casual coldframes are easy 
to handle and in the Spring the seedlings 
are readily taken up to be set in their 
permanent places. This method is par- 
ticularly satisfactory with seeds that pre- 
fer freezing; primroses, gentians, and 
other Alpines. The small shallow boxes 
may be prepared during the Summer, 
and late in October the seeds consigned 
to their keeping. 


OTHER FALL CONSIDERATIONS 


XTENSIVE as the list of materials 

suitable for Fall Planting has come 
to be, we shall be wise to heed the advice 
of our betters and refrain from sub- 
jecting to the vicissitudes of Winter, 
many plants that need to be established 
before they will bear low temperatures. 
Max Schling, in his recent book “Every- 
man’s Garden,” warns against setting out 
in the Fall; for example, dogwood, birch, 
flowering almond, and peach trees, among 
other things. I place my trust in the 
nurserymen in this matter and if they 
tell me I must wait until Spring, I 
simply wait. 


The turf is not my particular domain, 
excepting to sit upon; but I note that 
my life and garden partner takes on an 
air of marked activity as the days grow 
shorter. Bags of fertilizer and grass seed 
appear, and there is a look of concen- 
trated attention upon his face whenever 
he crosses the lawn; a renewed violence 
of attack upon the impertinent interlop- 
ers that creep into the thickest and green- 
est of sods, and earnest conference with 
visitors upon the propriety and need of 
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autumnal lawn-care. Grass seed sown in 
the Fall, he maintains, has twice the value 
of spring-sown seed; and, since I could 
buy a dozen lily bulbs for the price of 
that package of clover and blue grass, 
I am relieved to observe its arrival in 
late August. Certainly, the clear smooth 
sward that binds together the springtime 
borders justifies his claim, and puts grass 
seed into the list of fall essentials for the 
gardener. 


When one has made one’s choice among 
the perennials, the annual seeds, the 
bulbs, roots, rhizomes, and tubers, one 
must still decide between a new ever- 
green or a Japanese cherry, and one never 
has enough lilacs or hawthorns. Many 
shrubs are better for Fall Planting when 
they can be cut back and still make new 
wood for spring flowering. 


I am trying to refrain from mentioning 
roses; the new single French varieties, 
the new climbers, the new polyanthas, 
the new rugosas, and the quite irresis- 
tible new hybrid teas in my favorite 
yellow. Or, did I say that I love white 
flowers best? That was before I got to 
talking about yellow roses, for they are 
my final and total undoing. I lose them 
in the Winter, frequently, and they need 
extra care and work; but, when I am 
listening to the still, small voice of con- 
science trying valiantly to point out facts 
that should’ drive me to close my eyes 
to pages of pictured beauties, I say to 
myself, “For what one evening at the 
movies will cost, for what one bouquet 
will cost from the florist’s, for what I 
must spend on a new hat, I can have 
Mermaid and Ville de Paris, and iris 
Tuscan Gold besides.” 


After that, the battle is over for I am 
the only contestant left in the field. 
Whereupon, I seize the order blank to 


(Continued on page 474) 
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The Garden of Mrs. Ralph L. Polk, Birmingham, Michigan, shows in 
its profusion of foliage and bloom the result of study in_plant- 


ing for early-spring effect. Not 
of this landscape is the foliage 


the least of the attractiveness 
and the elevated background 











Nature’s method of pollenizing the Iris. As 
the Bumblebee squeezes into the flower for 
nectar, the sticky pollen adheres to its back 








The stamen of the Iris with the pencil pointing 
to the fluffy pollen at the end. There are three 
stamens and three stigmas on each iris bloom 


The stamen removed and ready 
for use in_ cross-pollenization 


New Iris Varieties, —The Rainbow Children 


The Fascinating Pursuit of Crossbreeding to Produce New Iris Varie- 


ties, Shown in Picture and Thoroughly Discussed in Plain Language 


By NELLIE DONOVAN TEALE, (New York) 


MAGINE the thrill of creating a new 
variety! You can do it in your own 
backyard. Without much experi- 
ence, difficulty, or expense, anyone 

ean crossbreed Iris. It is unnecessary to 
be an expert to enjoy the fascinating 
hobby of seeking new shapes and hues 
in the falls and standards of these rain- 
bow blooms. 

There are hundreds of varieties of the 
common Bearded Iris and an_ infinite 
number of new combinations is possible. 
Only a few simple rules need be observed 


in the sort of backyard experiments 
which have provided an exciting annual 
adventure in my garden. 

In the latter part of May and the 
early part of June, when the Iris are in 
full bloom, the work of pollenization is 
sarried on. Under natural conditions, 
the fine pollen dust is caught in the hairs 
on the backs of bumblebees and later 
scraped off onto the shelf-like stigma of 
another bloom. However, because it is 
the top instead of the bottom of the 
stigma which must receive the pollen, 








How the artificial crosses are made, The 
stamen is brushed across the lip of the 


stigma until the latter is covered with 
pollen. All three of the stigmas are simi- 
larly treated, using the three stamens 


from one flower to provide the pollen 
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Iris flower cut to show the cross-section of 
the various parts. A—Pollen is placed on 
upper side of lip of stigma; B—Stamen; 
C—Stigma; D—Crests; E—Tubes carry living 
material of pollen from lip of stigma to 
ovary; F—Ovary egg cells fertilized by liv- 
ing material of pollen »»roduce the seeds 


such natural methods result in but few 
crosses; and even when the 
do develop, the parent contributing the 
pollen remains unknown. 

In substituting method for chance, the 
simplest way is to remove the stamen 
from one flower, either with the fingers 
or by means of tweezers, and rub it on 
the upper side of the stigma of another 
bloom. You should keep brushing the 
stamen over the stigma until you have 
it well covered with pollen. 

The best time for crossing is between 


seed-pods 








After the cross has been made, the plant should 

be marked with a tag bearing the name of the 

seed parent first; then the pollen parent, and 

the date when the cross-pollenization was made 

Keeping exact records is desirable but noi 

imperative. A knowledge of parentage ix 
important for accuracy 
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The seed-pod beginning to swell, with the dried- 


up flower above it. The swelling begins about 
four days after the cross has been made 


ten o’clock in the morning and three in 
the afternoon on a bright clear day. The 
pollen should be perfectly dry. It seems 
best when it is a day or two old and in 
the form of fluffy golden dust. The 
stigma is ready for the pollen when it 
extends like a lip or shelf out from the 
erests above it. Before that, the, top of 
the stigma is out of sight, pressed tightly 
against the crests. 

I usually break off the flower that is 
to supply the pollen and carefully dis- 
member it, removing the stamens without 
shaking off any of the valuable dust. In 
brushing the stamens across the stigmas 
of the other parent plant, I usually use 
one stamen to a stigma and _ pollenize 
all three stigmas. Sometimes there is 
enough pollen on an especially large 
stamen to cover two stigmas. 

On the morning when you are crossing 
your Iris, you walk along the rows and 
pick out the parents; sturdy plants with 
well-formed flowers. Some of _ the 
varieties which are recommended for their 
pollen are: , Alcazar, Dominion, Bruno, 
Grace Sturtevant, King Tut, Esplendido, 
Cardinal, Conquistador, Dolly Madison, 
Louis Bel, Lent A. Williamson, Mag- 








Seed-pod and seeds resulting from 
an artificial cross. Note the seeds 
are not yet dried out completely 


nifica, Mrs. Valerie West, Opera, Ma- 
dame Gaudichau, W. R. Dykes and King 
Midas. Those which are known as good 
seed parents are: Morning Splendour, 
Baldwin, Queen of May, Ambassador, 
Crusader, Gold Imperial, Lord of June, 
Her Majesty, Madame Chereau, El Capi- 
tan, Yellow Moon and Bronze Beacon. 
Several are recommended either for pol- 
len or seeds. They are: Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, Madame Gaudichau, Alcazar, 
Bruno, and Conquistador. 

In case you do not know the names of 
the ‘varieties in your garden, or cannot 
identify them in a catalogue, I have 
found it a good rule to select stamens 
with especially fluffy pollen to represent 
the pollen parents, and flowers that have 
large ovaries at their bases for the seed 
parents. Even if you have only one 
variety of Iris in your garden, you ean 
cross-pollenize and, if the seeds develop 
and prove fertile, interesting variations 
may result. However, such inbreeding is 
not recommended. 

When selecting your parent plants, 
choose flowers that are in full bloom. Do 
not use ones that are beginning to wither 
or ones in a state of decline. 








The dried iris seeds ready for planting. 
Most of them are half-moon shaped; and 
if the outer skin is peeled 
hard quartz-like interior is 


away, a 


revealed 


The first pollen to reach the stigma 
fertilizes the flower. Consequently, when 
bumblebees are flying from flower to 
flower on the morning when crossbreed- 
ing is comtemplated, it is wise to make 
sure they do not carry pollen to the 
parent plants which have been chosen. 
This is accomplished by some iris breeders 
by breaking off the falls, or petals which 
drop downward. Thus the bees are de- 
prived of a place to land and pass the 
flowers by. 

In some eases, pollen is kept for 
several days and then applied with a 
eamel’s hair brush. This procedure is 
necessary in crossing Dwarf Iris with the 
larger varieties because the first plants 
have quit blooming before the second 
ones begin. However, for the beginner, 
crossing by using the stamen is simplest 
and most successful. 

As soon as you kave applied the pol- 
len, tie a tag on the fertilized plant giving 
the varieties that have, been crossed, to- 
gether with the date. In doing this, the 
name ot the seed parent comes first, then 
that of the pollen parent, as: “Lent A. 
Williamson X Madame Gaudichau, May 
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The seeds are 
in trenches about an inch deep. 
are placed 
Care in planting gives more perfect results. 


planted in late October 
The seeds 
approximately an inch apart 
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When the seedling plants are an inch or 
two high, they are transplanted into their 
permanent positions in the garden, being 
placed from eight inches to a foot apart 


The second season, the new Iris blooms 
for the first time Nobody knows exactly 
what the new flower will look like. 
Each crossing is an adventure in_ itself 
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Foliage a Factor in Flower Arrangement 




















HERE might be said to be two 
| schools of opinion in regard to the 
use of foliage in the arrangement 
of flowers for home decoration. There 
are those who believe that no leaves ex- 
cept those which naturally grow on a 
plant should be used with the flowers 
from that plant; and there is the oppos- 
ing group who believe that any appro- 
priate foliage may be used with flowers. 
I say “appropriate” because there is 
certain foliage that from its very nature 
does not belong with certain flowers. 
No one would think of using canna leaves, 
beautifully decorative though they may 
be, with the delicate blossoms of the 
rose; or with sweet peas, or blue lace 
flower, or cosmos, or any of a dozen other 
flowers that are available from the gar- 
den at the same season as the cannas. 


There is, of course, something to be 
said on each side. If a flower produces 
plenty of foliage of its own, then that 
is undoubtedly the best foliage to use 
with it. Using the many forms of the 
miniature dahlia as a cut flower does not 
present any problem of foliage; the 
dahlia itself grows an abundance of 
highly-decorative leaves; there is no need 
for others. If roses are being cut for 
the house, rose foliage is on the bush 
for the cutting, and nothing could be 
better.. The garden offers plenty of 
flowers which have an ample growth of 
foliage of their own. But we also find 
in the borders, flowers that do not have 
much foliage of their own, or that have 
foliage that is not what is needed to 
bring out the loveliness of the flowers 
indoors. Salpiglossis lacks needed foli- 
age; so too do cosmos, calliopsis, sweet 
sultan, larkspur, delphinium, scabiosa, 
phlox, ete. 

Here is a decided argument for the 
any-foliage group. When we see del- 
phiniums growing in the garden, we 
always see them with plenty of foliage 
other than their own. If bleeding-hearts 
are planted with a background of shrubs, 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Left:—Mrs. Jacques Pryor of Greenwich, 

Conn., used the leaves of the Chinese 

Evergreen (Aglaonema) with Iris in a 

blue-ribbon arrangement at the Tri-State 

Competition held in Horticultural Hall, 

Gardens of the Nations, in New York 
City last Spring 


Below:—Another _ First-prize Winner. 
Mrs. W. E. Rowley used only Iris Foliage 
with her Iris Blooms 





or near a hedge, or with the green of 
other perennials coming up about them, 
they are seen, not only with their own 
foliage, but with many other greens as a 


foil for their beauty. In the garden, 
flowers are never seen as_ individual 
groups, but as part of a whole picture. 
In the picture there are of necessity 
many foliages, of different shapes, sizes, 
and shades. This seems to be the best 
possible argument for the use of differ- 
ent foliages in arranging flowers. 


HERE must of course be a reason 

for selecting a particular foliage to 
use in arranging flowers. What is the 
definite use of foliage in flower arrange- 
ment? There are, to be specific, three 
different values to be gained with foliage: 
Color, line, and mass. 

Taking these in turn, we may first 
determine what need we have for another 
color than that of the flowers with which 
we are making an arrangement. In 
decorating with nasturtiums, we have all 
the color we could possibly desire. But 
perhaps we have more color than we 
want. We can tone down any brilliant 
eolor by the use of the right green with 
it. We can combine practically any two 
shades in flowers if we use a neutral, 
gray-green with them. We can brighten 
white flowers by the use of vivid-green 
with them. We can emphasize the most 
delicate tints by the addition of soft- 


green leaves. In other words, the use of 
green for its color value brings out the 
color of the flowers. 

From the point of view of line, foliage 
is invaluable. Simply putting a few 
zinnias into a vase, we find that most of 
the stem lines are perpendicular. But 
the angles at which the leaves start from 
the stems are often nearly horizontal. 
When the leaves grow at an acute angle, 
we still have a definite variation of line 
given by the foliage. If we are using 
flowers that are lacking in sufficient 
foliage of their own and that have stiff, 
upright stems, we naturally select leaves 
that have a decided horizontal flare; 
for by so doing we gain variation in line 
in our. arrangement. In the Spring, 
iris leaves are often used with a variety 
of flowers to give long, straight lines. 
In Summer fine curving lines may be 
obtained through the use of funkia leaves, 
with many garden flowers. 

The third value of foliage is to give 
weight or mass. With flowers that have 
long slender stems there is often a feel- 
ing of top-heaviness in an arrangement, 





Another Prize-winner in the Tri-State Com- 
petition at the Gardens of the Nations. Mrs. 
E. L. MacRae, of the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Garden Club, used a variety of different folli- 
age to add to the charm of her Carnations 


which may be done away with by putting 
a few heavy leaves at the bottom of the 
arrangement, near the mouth of the 
vase. Where there is too much airiness 
with some flowers, the massing of a few 
leaves low in the grouping will give a 
feeling of stability. 

Still another use for foliage is the 
breaking of the line of the mouth of the 
vase. With two such different materials 
in the making of a complete decorative 
picture as a flower arrangement in a 
vase,—the living flower and foliage 
material, and the cold clay of the con- 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Border of Polyantha Rose No. 31, or 3121 of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Roses in October 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


T is glibly assumed that June is the 
month of Roses and brides. While 
there is no implication that brides 

cannot be made in any other month in 
the year, there is a sort of an idea that 
we can forget Roses after the June 
bloom ends, even though the brides must 
wear Roses grown in greenhouses. 

But in the last thirty-five or forty 
years of intensive betterment in the main 
class of Roses now grown and admired in 
America,—the Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas, 
and in a few cases the Teas,—we have 
broken away from June as the maximum 
month. It is still the month in which 
every member of the Genus Rosa does 
its best to show its bloom, at least in the 
Middle States; although June occurs in 
April and May in the South Atlantic 
States, and works over past the Fourth 
of July in the Northern States and in 
Canada. Everywhere there is a rose max- 
imum, and then one sees the grand 
Hybrid Perpetuals, the splendid Species 
Roses, most of the Hardy Climbers, and 
all of the family of the queen of flowers 
in full display. 

But under the conditions made possible 
through the better variety, and particu- 
larly through better culture, we get some 
recurrence of rose bloom all through the 
Summer; and not infrequently a superb 
show of Roses in late September and 
October,—sometimes on into the frosts 
of November. It is this quality of re- 
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current blooming, miscalled “everbloom- 
ing,” which endears the Rose even beyond 
its beauty, fragrance, and willingness to 
bless any arable square yard of sun- 
kissed soil. 

We can, for this October talk, dismiss 
the recurrence of a few Hybrid Perpet- 
uals, if properly treated, and of still 
fewer Hardy Climbers. Some who read 
these words will have enjoyed New 
Dawn and Phyllis Bide, and I hope the 
brilliant Blaze will have bloomed again, 
as it ought to have done. The Polyanthas 
will have stayed with us the Summer 
through, with a little rest, and will now 
be entering their fall glory, which is a 
great glory. The dear old Bourbon, 
Hermosa, will be coming again. Unique 
Mermaid is not sparing of its late blooms 
in. continuity, though never, in my ex- 
perience, very profuse in quantity. 


[? is, however, the dominant Hybrid 
Tea Roses of which I should like to 
write a little for October consideration. 

When Roses are less plentiful, they 
seem to be more highly valued. One 
watches each bud develop and open, and 
as the nights grow cooler this process 
seems to build beauty and endurance 
into the loveliest of all flowers. To a con- 
siderable extent, therefore, one good 
flower in October will make as much 
impression as a dozen good flowers in 
June. 


Here is where the discriminating rose 
adventurer, who is willing to try out 
varieties, methods, locations, and prefer- 
ences, begins to come into his own! He 
knows which varieties will perform for 
him in October, and if he is playing fair 
with his rose neighbors, he is telling 
them about his successes. I just can’t 
see the proper balance of living and 
loving in a rose-garden which is not 
open to one’s friends, and to which, in- 
deed, they are not cordially invited. 

So the October rose show can well 
be, not exactly an “acid test” of rose 
varieties, but nevertheless a test which 
should be recorded and passed on. The 
members of the American Rose Society 
who have experienced the advantage and 
the pleasure of “The Proof of the Pud- 
ding,” will .be not eating but smelling 
that Pudding right now; and preparing 
to tell all about it so that early next 
Spring mutual advantage and enjoy- 
ment can recur. 

It will be seen, therefore, that I am 
earnestly advocating the keenest study of 
rose varieties in October. If a Rose has 
done well in June but is not doing well 
in October, it needs to be relegated to 
the Hybrid Perpetual corner. (There are 
in-between varieties that belong in that 
category.) 

Those that do bloom in October, then, 
are the varieties to be proud of and to 
receive the utmost possible attention, so 
far as nurture is concerned. 


HOPE few FLOweR GrowER readers 

who have been through this best of 
all rose seasons will have to confess, on 
reading these words, that plants are de- 
foliated from black-spot, .or mildew, 
or any other avoidable bother. For 
nearly every one of the worth while rose 
varieties available at this time, black- 
spot is a disgrace as well as a disease. 
It doesn’t need to be endured, and is an 
evidence of careless nurture. I have re- 
peatedly so asserted in these papers, and 
have told how to avoid the ravages of 
black-spot. October is too late a month 
to get a new suit of foliage, and the 
eapable grower will have kept his Roses 
free from defoliation during August and 
September, so that they may be reward- 
ing him in October. If he has not, and 
must start off right now for better things 
next year, he can best repair damage, as 
far as it ean be repaired this season, by 
thorough spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture. If he has no longer many leaves 
on his plants, he need not worry about the 
diseoloration! Those of us who have 
used the Massey dust or Triogen have 
come through with foliage virtually not 
discolored, and in healthy condition to 
produce blooms. 

Caution must be given as to cultivation. 
Late cultivation stimulates late growth, 
and late growth is particularly vulner- 
able to early frosts and hard Winters. 
It is much better, therefore, only to keep 
the weeds out, but not to stimulate by 
deep cultivation or by the use of liquid 
manure. The rose plants should go into 
the Winter with sound, solid wood, not 
soft from late growth. 

Occasionally Mr. Cooper gently re- 
minds me that I must not consider that 
all the readers of THe FLOWER GROWER 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Out-of-the- 
Ordinary 


from the 


Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


\ JIARDY 


HENEVER we have a dry 

growing season, (and they come 

all too frequently), we appre- 

ciate the good qualities of our 
short list of drought-resistant plants. 
Among these that are not well-known is 
one called Wild Senna among gardeners, 
and botanically Cassia marylandica. It 
is an inhabitant of Eastern United States 
where it grows naturally in rather wet 
places; a facet which belies its ability to 
get along on very little moisture. The 
tact is, though, that it does well in my 
earden on a very meager diet in a dry, 
exposed situation, where little else except 
a limited number of dry-soil plants are 
able to persist. It does not, of course, 
make the 4-foot growth which it does in 
more moist places, but it gets between 
two and three feet high and abundantly 
produces its bright, yellow, pea-like 
flowers in August and September. The 
plant grows readily from seed, which is 
available from the following sources: 
Ralph Huntington Nurseries, Painesville, 
Ohio; Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich, 
England; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Or if one prefers to start 
with plants, they may be found in the 
following catalogues: George D. Aiken, 


Putney, Vt.; Bobbink and Atkins, Ruth- 


PERENNIAL CASSIA 


erford, N. J.; Nik-Nar Nursery, Bilt- 
more Station, Asheville, N. C.; Lamb 
Nursery, East 101 Sharp, Spokane, 


Washington; Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 


A SHOWY MILKWEED 


Another dry-weather plant of more 
than passing interest is the tuberous- 
rooted Milkweed, Asclepias tuberosa, 


which.grows in waste places throughout 
much of the United States east of the 
That it is well-known to gar- 
deners is evidenced by the fact that it 
has accumulated a number of common 
names, such as Butterfly-weed, which 
from the  butterfly’s prefer- 
ence for the blossom; and _ Pleurisy- 
root, from the fact that it was once 
used in doetoring that ailment. It is 
apparent that gardeners in general do 
not appreciate the plant’s value as a 
garden ornament. Its searcity is prob- 
ably to be traced to the fact that it is 
hard to transplant after the plant has 
attained mueh size, or while it is in a 
vegetative state. Small plants and even 
large ones in a dormant condition trans- 
plant with however, and in the 
garden require no more than wholesome 
neglect, in any sunny, well-drained spot. 
A mature specimen in good soil may get 


Rockies, 


comes 


ease, 
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Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tuberosa) 


as high as three feet and produce twenty 
or more branches, each terminating in a 
large umbel of brilliant orange flowers 
during late June and July. The plant 
shows not a little variation in nature; 
shades of yellow as far down the scale 
as sulphur, and red as brilliant as scar- 
let, being known. Plants of the species 
were noted in the current catalogues of 
the following firms: Joseph Breck and 
Sons, Boston, Massachusetts; D. M. An- 
drews, Boulder, Colorado; George D. 
Aiken, Putney, Vt.; Wm. Borsch and 
Sons, Maplewood, Oregon; Henry A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; N. A. Hallauer, 
Webster, N. Y.; F. H. Horsford, Char- 
lotte, Vt.; Gardenside Nurseries, Shel- 
bourne, Vt.; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia; Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Storrs and Harrison Co., Painesville, 
Ohio. Seeds will be found in the follow- 
ing lists: Breck’s, Boston; Ralph Hunt- 
ington Nurseries, Painesville, Ohio; 
Henry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Geo. W. Parks, Greenwood, 8S. C.; Rex 
D. Pearee, Merchantville, N. J.; Thomp- 
son and Morgan, Ipswich, England; 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, Ill. 


A ROCK GARDEN EVENING 

The genus Oenothera is made up of 
close to a hundred species, as usually 
understood by botanists, many of them 
being from warm climates; and therefore 
tender in the North, while many others 
are little more than weeds. After all of 
the weeds and tender ones have been 
eliminated, however, we find a goodly 
number of really good garden plants. 
Of the latter, Oenothera caespitosa, from 
the Plains States as far North as the 
Dakotas, is one of the rock garden’s 
most spectacular furnishings, with its 
pure-white flowers, three or four inches 
in diameter, sitting stemless on a rosette 
of long, narrow leaves. Do not ask me 
if it is biennial, as some of the text- 
books intimate, or tender to cold, as some 


PRIMROSE 


authorities state positively. I do not 
know, though it does not sound reason- 
able to say that a Dakota plant is not 
hardy in Michigan. In any event, it is 
short-lived here, and new stock should be 
kept coming along each year to replace 
the ones which fall by the wayside. A 
friend who has collected the plant in its 
western home, tells me it does best in a 
heavy, limey clay soil on a steep slope in 
full sun. It grows readily from seed, 
or may be propagated from the under- 
ground runners which emerge from the 
parent root. The plant will be found in 
the catalogues of Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Green Farms, Connecticut; 
Wm. Borsch and Sons, Maplewood, Ore- 
gon; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California; 
Claude A. Barr, Smithwick, 8S. D. 
THE HARDY AMARYLLIS 

The so-called hardy Amaryllises, of 
which there are two species generally 
cultivated in America, are among the 
most remarkable of hardy bulbous plants. 
Just two of the lot that I have grown are 
hardy in Northern Michigan; and of 
these, Lycoris squamigera, (often listed 
as Amaryllis Halli in catalogues), is gen- 
erally preferred, and is the one to receive 
attention at this time. The strap-shaped 
leaves appear from a tunicated bulb in 
early Spring, dying down in early Sum- 
mer without the sign of a flower. Then, 
after a month or two of rest, naked 
scapes shoot up to a height of two feet 
or more, bearing clusters of large, fra- 
grant, amaryllis-like flowers of a rosy- 
lilac hue. These bulbs have been per- 
fectly hardy here, standing forty degrees 
below zero without a single loss. Their 
culture seems to be of the easiest possi- 
ble nature, for they do well in my light 
sand in every sort of situation they have 
been given, whether it be in full sun 
or the quite-dense shade of shrubs. They 
inerease quite rapidly by means of offsets. 

(Continued on page 473) 
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(Photo by Roy J. Chivens) 


Chickadee visits our Squirrel-proof Feeding Station 


Black-capped Chickadee 


By V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


OJURAGE, 
Each of these finds personification 
in that midget of activity and over- 


Cheer, and Vivacity! 


hounding energy,—the  Black-capped 
Chickadee. No winter day is so cold 
and dreary as to dampen its spirits. In 
fact just before or on a stormy day, it 
seems even more lively in its search for 
food, perhaps realizing the possibility 
of a dav or two on short rations if the 
storm is severe; and its cheery “Chick-a- 
dee-dee’” may be heard from morning to 
night as it industriously goes over bare 
branches, searching for insects or insect 
eggs. Or it may come from the depths 
ot our teeding station where we see it 
devouring sunflower seeds, suet, and 
eracked nuts. 

Very distinctive is its plumage of gray 
and white, with smart cap and choker of 
inky-black; pale yellow-buffy beneath 
wings. What a bundle of inquisitiveness 
this tiny sprite! How that same musi- 
eal “Chick-a-dee-dee” may be changed 
into scolding inflections if by chance you 
interrupt a meal, however unintention- 
ally! Sociable with humans, and enjoy- 
ing the fellowship of its own kind, the 
Chickadee is often found in company 
with nuthatehes, downy wood-peckers, 
and kinglets. 

With the first whisper of Spring,—on 
occasions in Winter,—comes that sweet, 
high eall, “Phe-be,” the “spring-song” 
of the Chickadee. Soon thereafter they 
begin to pair off and seek the deeper, 
more secluded parts of the woods in 
which to build their homes. 

Their nests are usually built in the 
hollow of a tree or post, almost always 
excavated by the birds themselves. They 
do not hew and let the chips fall where 
they will, but rather carry them away 
to a safe distance to divert suspicion from 
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their location. This home must accommo- 
date from five to ten baby Chickadees, 
and they sometimes raise two broods 
yearly. Rather large families for these 
times of depression, you may say! How- 
ever, these little parents are most cour- 
ageous; and by putting forth greater et- 
forts and expending more energy, if 
possible, they manage to feed and care 
for all these youngsters until they are able 
to look out for themselves. 

Roaming the woods one day, we were 
startled by a small object flashing through 
the air from a sapling right beside us. 
Upon investigation we discovered a small 
opening in the tree trunk, and peeping 
in we heard the hungry clamor of a nest 
full of baby Chickadees. We set up the 
camera near the opening, and then went 
a short distance away to await the par- 
ents’ return. Almost immediately they 
came back, looked the situation over, de- 
cided no harm had come to their little 
family, and at once proceeded to gather 
food to fill those hungry mouths, undis- 
turbed by the clicking of the camera as 
they entered and left the nest. 


Probably English Starling 


DNA M. BLACK, (Kans.), in the 
August (1934) issue gives a pretty 
good description of the English Starling, 
except that they are larger than one 
would gather from her remarks. First, 
they are almost, if not quite, as heavy as 
our native Starlings, the Red-winged 
Blackbird, but having a shorter tail, look 
smaller in flying. A bird that measures 
only five inches from “wing tip to wing 
tip” is a small one, indeed. The Ruby- 
throat Hummer measures 4:33 wing- 
spread, and it is the sma!!est of our birds. 
We have a specimen of the Starling 


that was caught in a schoolhouse near 
here some years ago, and each wing 
measures at least five inches from shoulder 
to tip. From “wing tip to wing tip,” 
as Edna M. Black says it, means spread 
of wings, in bird books. Each feather of 
our specimen has an arrow-shaped spot 
of light-brown on the point, and there is 
a decided brownish cast to the whole 
bird, though the whole surface has a 
most decided metallic sheen of blue and 
green. These birds are getting quite com- 
mon in many places in the Eastern United 
States, and some report them as a nui- 
sance, while others say they do no dam- 
age. I dare say when they get as com- 
mon as the English Sparrows they will be 
as great a pest, as their habits are so 
similar. 


C. E. Prieas, (Fla.) 


Caring for the Winter Birds 


F you have never fed the winter birds, 
* you have missed a very delightful and 
interesting occupation. Now is the time 
to get the outdoor “dining room” ready, 
and to accustom the birds to certain feed- 
ing places. By encouraging the birds to 
visit your dining room, you will not 
only be repaid in the protection of your 
crops and in the satisfaction of knowing 
you have helped them through the Winter, 
but you will find that you have acquired 
a new interest ;—one that will often ban- 
ish loneliness, as birds will become tame 
and companionable if you are quiet, gen- 
tle, and patient in your manner toward 
them. This new interest may open other 
doors. The ways of the birds afford en- 
tertainment and are wel] worth observa- 
tion and study. They are quite human 
in many of their characteristics: Love of 
display, fondness for teasing, fighting, or 
quarreling. Some are dainty eaters: 
others are gluttons. You will soon dis- 
cover that they love their kind, for they 
will bring other birds to share the 
bounty of food. 

You may choose from various styles of 
dining rooms, and quite likely you will 
want more than one. , 

There are a number of simple ones. 
Among these are the shelf extension to a 
window sill; the table or board fastened 
on a post; the tree; and a hollow cocoa- 
nut filled with chopped suet or other food 
mixture, the nut suspended by a wire 
from a limb of a tree. 5 

But the bird lover may decide upon a 
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(Photo by Roy J. Chivens) 
Mother Chickadee leaves 
nest after feeding Babies 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“TI am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we giwe to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


The Modern Trend in Thought 


HE tendency of the times is toward inflation and 

bluff. This means that many Editors do not accept 
writings unless they have a certain amount of exaggera- 
tion and big talk in them. This statement is inspired by 
the fact that this Editor recently spent nearly a whole 
day browsing through some of the modern magazines, 
together with the Sunday papers, and not a few of the 
technical, religious, and trade journals. Even the relig- 
ious publications have not escaped the modern trend. 

What does this mean to the average person? It means 
just this; that not only are people being educated out of 
their common sense, but they are educated to a point 
where they dislike to accept plain statements of fact. 
They want exaggeration. They want moving picture 
stuff, which means not merely exaggeration, but arti- 
ficialities. The worthwhile things of life are forgotten 
by many who really must know better. 

And where does it all lead? It leads nowhere in par- 
ticular, except into the quagmire of artificial living. No 
person now living is fitted for such an existence. It 
takes people away from the really substantial and inspir- 
ing facts of life, and gives them an outlook that is not 
based on conditions as they really are. 

[ have in mind a great agricultural publication (so- 
called),—one of the oldest in this country. The chief 
feature of this monthly magazine is its inflated stories. 
There is no objection to real, wholesome, old-fashioned 
stories, if they teach something, but when they teach only 
the things which are of no value to the individual and 
lead to a wrong conception of the best ideals of life, it is 
time to call a halt. 

Take the ease of the modern daily newspaper. Almost 
invariably it gives people what they want to read, rather 
than what they ought to read; and the important news is 
subordinated to the sensational, the criminal, the froth, 
the artificialities, and the superficialities of life. If this 
is criticised, the daily papers say that they must furnish 
just this to give people the truth in the news. Competi- 
tion among newspapers, as in other lines, shows that 
those papers furnishing the most sensational stuff, are 
easiest sold, and gain the biggest circulation. 

And so if you ask me why the modern trend in thought, 
I cannot answer. But I can put the question up to my 
readers for their consideration, and suggest that they are 
not getting what they pay for in the reading matter now 
most largely sold. 

Who is going to call a halt? A halt must surely be 
made. The common sense of our people will in time cor- 
rect this tendency. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Travel As an Educational Factor 


RAVEL has been stated as a form of Education, but 
perhaps the value of Travel and just how it operates 
to help round out an Education may not be plain. 

From my own experience I offer some suggestions which 
are based on a very wide experience in traveling, cover- 
ing during one period of my life, around 50,000 miles 
per year, over a period of several years’ time. 

Travel enables us to better understand what others tell 
us about their own experience. In my own ease I can put 
myself practically in the place of any writer, when he 
tells his experiences in this, that, or the other place, and 
in a great divergence of activity. Someone has said that 
Travel furnishes a series of pegs, the nuclei of new inter- 
ests. That is all well enough if it is considered in the 
right way, but one’s activities really should be so broad 
that no peg is necessary. The acquirement of educational 
facts and information may be shaped into the completed 
picture without the necessity of any pegs on which to 
hang our ideas. It must be understood that each person 
has his own particular and peculiar method of acquiring 
an Edueation. A rule which will apply to one may not 
apply to another. The following are only suggestions. 

Travel, therefore, if rightly done and not overdone, 
and placed in its true position, may be an important 
factor in our Education. It gives us an experience and 
a contact which enables us the better to appreciate what 
others tell us in writing of their own activities. The 
stay-at-home person cannot have a mind which is suffi- 
ciently broad or versatile to comprehend the writings of 
others, because of a lack of practical experience. 

The deplorable fact about Travel is that a great ma- 
jority of those who travel use it as a source of entertain- 
ment, and not as a source of knowledge or Education. 
The thoughtless ones hasten about from point to point, 
taking in the things which have been recommended as 
important points of interest; they do not really contact 
the things of greatest value. The facts of Nature and the 
natural beauties are often entirely overlooked in the rush 
to view the great works of our present-day civilization. 
Nine people out of ten are interested more in the artifi- 
cial things of our boasted civilizations, either past or 
present, than they are in the really important things 
which have to do with human life on earth. 

But when it comes to the educational value of Travel, 
no one will dispute the statement of fact. Not many 
persons can be really broad and have the ability to put 
themselves in the place of others, which is necessary to 
the acquirement of The True Education, unless at some 
time, the individual has traveled rather extensively. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but the exceptions prove 
the rule, and the exceptions are certainly not numerous. 


Perhaps some critical reader may ask what Travel has 
to do with THE Cooper PLAN as outlined in past issues. 
Just this, that while THe Cooper PLAN has as its basis 
the developing of a home in the country, it does not mean 
that Travel need be neglected or that country occupations 
are the only worthwhile activities in life. Always should 
we be able to gather much for our development by read- 
ing; and we can only get the most from our reading when 
we have traveled to an extent which enables us to under- 
stand the writings of others. So Travel and its influence 
on Education have definitely to do with Tur Cooprer 
PLAN, which also gives opportunities for Education not 
available otherwise. The home lover must necessarily be 
a reader to get the most out of the home and out of 
country living. The relationship, therefore, between 
Travel, Education, the home, country living, and Tur 
CooPER PLAN, should be quite clear. 
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**Mind Over Matter’’ 


UST how far the human mind can go in controlling 

the objects of the universe,—commonly known as 
matter or material things,—has not been very definitely 
discussed; anyway it cannot be said that any definite 
conclusion has been reached as to just how far the mind 
goes in this direction. The human mind is an indefinite 
factor. Some have very little power or force, while others 
have an almost unlimited range. So far the subject is 
abstruse enough, but now let us be a little more concrete 
and get down to things which we can see and readily 
understand. 


What I will say here is not susceptible of proof, but I 
put forward the ideas for what they are worth and for 
each reader to ponder at his own convenience and in his 
own way, and to arrive at his own results. During the 
World War we heard much of the aviators who were 
known as ‘‘aces,’’? meaning leaders in aviation. Some of 
these men could accomplish results which were little short 
of miracles, and their handling of that modern method 
of transportation, the aeroplane, seemed so superior to 
the handling of the same piece of machinery by other 
aviators that they were justly termed aces. What con- 
stitutes the difference between the ace and the mediocre 
aviator? Giving due consideration to the thought that 
one man is as good as another, in a way, it must be 
admitted that some men are so far superior to others in 
certain ways that there is really no proper comparison. 
Some men may put themselves so in tune with the instru- 
ments of their chosen profession or avocation that they 
become a part of the machine, and the machine a part of 
themselves. Consequently such men are able to get 
things out of the instruments of their work which the 
person who has not the faculty for that intimate contact 
finds impossible. 


Let us consider the automobile, for instance: Some 
people apparently never really learn to drive; others 
are passable drivers; still others are experts, and there 
are a few who are aces. What constitutes this difference ? 
It is not my purpose in this short paper to try to explain 
it, but only to state that there is a vast difference, and 
offer hints as to the solution. I myself, while not claim- 
ing much as an expert driver, have found that at times 
the car was a part of the mind and behaved accordingly ; 
whereas at other times the two were so out of tune with 
each other that the difference in results was quickly ap- 
parent. To be specific, when the driver is in tune with his 
machine, rough roads appear smooth and the car handles 
easily, and the motor works more perfectly. Imagina- 
tion, some skeptic will say. But don’t be in a hurry to 
arrive at conclusions. This is only to illustrate the fact 
that not only the individual mind, but the condition of 
that individual mind, has much to do with the control 
which mind has over matter. Then it follows that the 
person with a mind keen and uniform has much better 
control over the material things with which he comes in 
contact, than the person with an uneven or erratic mind. 


So I postulate that which seems a fact, although un- 
proven, that a human mind may attune itself so closely 
to the aeroplane or to the automobile or to any other 
material machine or instrument invented by the human 
race, that results are produced which are inexplainable. 
You hard-headed ones will say that this is only a ques- 
tion of training and experience, ete., but to this simple- 
minded Editor there is a much deeper explanation. The 
person who has the ability, and the wish, and the neces- 
sary concentration, may accomplish results which are in- 
comprehensible to the human mind. These things are 
explained in a material way, and such explanations may 
stand for want of better proof. Mind, (if that is the 
right word to use for the attribute or quality under 
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discussion), has possibilities which are little understood. 
This fact stands out clearly to the person who has strong 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

‘‘Nothing shall be denied to persevering and well- 
directed effort,’’ is perhaps not strictly true, but it is 
at least approximate. These things can be analyzed and 
detailed, and thus perhaps better understood. Just 
where the human mind fits into the scheme of things is a 
subject for continuous study. 

One of those things, friends, worth pondering. It may 
not lead us to a definite conclusion, but it will help our 
powers of observation and reasoning to think more along 
these lines. 


Shelterbelts or Windbreaks 


OMES a bulletin from the Colorado Agricultural 

College, telling of the cooperation of the College with 
farmers in the planting, on farms in seventeen different 
counties, of shelterbelts containing several species of 
trees, as a demonstration that trees may be so grown, and 
to determine the best trees for this purpose. 

Here in the East, where the old Editor makes his home 
and where he was ‘‘born and raised,’’ trees grow so pro- 
lifically and so spontaneously that we do not need to 
worry much about what species of trees will do well. We 
do need to worry, however, about the rapid denudation of 
certain areas. These areas should be protected in some 
way ;—hence reference to the shelterbelt and windbreak 
idea, as understood in the West. This form of tree plant- 
ing should be studied by eastern farmers, and by those 
having land areas they are developing for any purpose. 

In Colorado it is a grave problem to know what trees 
will do well for shelterbelts, and in he Plains States, 
where shelterbelts and windbreaks are especially valuable, 
they have a tree-planting problem which is even more 
difficult; to get trees which will start well when grown 
from very small seedlings. 

While it is not the purpose of this article to suggest 
the species of trees which may do best in any particular 
locality, and while it is more a question of suggesting 
possibilities of the use of the windbreak in the East as 
well as in the West, yet it may be pointed out that here 
in Northern New York we may easily make plantings 
from our native trees to fit any particylar soil. Take, 
for instance, right here within stone’s throw of my office 
window, is a little grove of three or four acres, which 
we have just cleaned up mostly native White Pine natur- 
ally seeded from an old pine grove to the westward. 
Here we have a very lean sand and we are in a partial 
valley. On the hills where windbreaks would be even 
more valuable, and where the soil is largely heavy, the 
native Elms, Lindens, and Maples do well. For quick 
growth nothing quite equals the Box Elder, (a species of 
Maple); and the Aspen, (known locally as Poplar), 
Hemlocks, and Larch, grow thriftily most anywhere. 

Will have something more to tell you, friends, about 
this little tract we have just cleared up in front of our 
office building here. It is a rather beautiful thing and 
contains a surprising number of species of trees, as well 
as some shrubs and flowers, including the beautiful bottle 
gentian in profusion. 

A windbreak not only gives comfort and satisfaction 
to the home-owner, but serves as a protection to the 
growing things; increasing the earliness of the crops, 
giving safety against high winds, and serving as a retard- 
ant to the drifting of the snow. Within a properly-grown 
windbreak snow will form a cover which is very valuable 
in this north country where we get much below-zero 
weather. Ground areas protected on the north and west 
by windbreaks give earlier crops than even a southern 
slope without such protection. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


T was Tennyson who said, “The old 

order changeth, giving place to the 
new;” and as Clara said to Lu and Em, 
“You jest can’t keep progress from pro- 
eressin’.”’ 

And so as time brings about change 
so gradually as well as surely, it is 


not an uncommon experience to suffer 


surprise at suddenly learning that some 
one-time familiar method has given way 
io one radieally diiferent; and that cer- 
tain articles once in common use and 
considered indispensable are no longer 
obtainable. This was proven somewhat 
recently when a gentleman, wishing to 
arouse in his little daughter an interest in 
astronomy, took her out and showed her 
the North Star and a few of the more- 
commonly-known constellations; but was 
unsuceessful for a long time in getting 
her to recognize the Great Dipper, be- 
cause to his amazement he discovered 
that the girl did not know what a dip- 
per looked like, having never before seen 
one! 

One m‘ght fill a pretty good-sized mu- 
seum with articles that were indispensable 
necessities a generation or so back, but 
which would baffle most ten-year-olds 
of today to even guess their former 
use. So it’s probably up to grandpa to 
recognize and explain the ox-yoke, the 
powder flask, the bullet mould, the candle 
mould, the boot jack, the watch key, the 
paper collar, the pickle castor, and the 
coffee mill; and a few grandmothers are 
still living who will remember having 
at one time worn a hoop-skirt, a bustle, or 
a chignon. 

Not wishing to embarrass anyone, I 
purposely left out the old family Bible 
on the parlor table from my list of 
probable present-day curios. But for its 
adaptability as a garden tool we might 
soon expect the bread-knife to find final 
resting place in one of the cases of our 
museum. 


Time was, not so many generations 
ago, when it would have been considered 
effeminate for a big, strong man to own 
and to work in a flower garden. You 
used to hear much about “grandmother’s 
vardens.” Never a word about grand- 
father’s, unless it was the one where he 
xrew his beets and radishes, or mayhap 
the mint for his juleps! When women 
began to take on men’s vices it was only 
fair that men adopt their virtues. The 
time may come when smoking and drink- 
ing in publie places will be abandoned 
and held tabu by all he-men because such 
practices will have become “too effem- 
inate !” 


It is no disparagement to mention the 
tact that grandmother’s garden of yester- 
year would suffer sadly by comparison 
with grandfather’s garden of today, since 
the improvement is not so much of 
method nor of ability on the part of the 
vardener, but rather emanates from be- 
yond the boundaries of the garden fence 
baek to the efforts of the specialist; more 
of whom in late years than formerly have 
been engaged in the fascinating work of 
plant improvement through hybridizing 
and other seientifie methods for “keeping 
progress progressing.” 


THe GuAp PHILOSOPHER 
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While not all Gardens have Walks, many of them do, and those which do not have Walks 


would in many cases be improved by judicious zrrangement of flagstones. 


When 


American 


Gardens have more Garden Walks. the subject here illustrated and described will become 
- of increased importance 


Planting the Garden Walks 


By DOROTHY H. JENKINS, (N. Y.) 


LANTING in and about Garden 

Walks provides one of the finishing 

touches to a garden. A type of 
planting more widely used in English than 
in American gardens, it is well worth an 
experiment or two. 

Flagstone walks fairly ask to have 
plants set between their flat stones. Paved 
or brick walks in which erevices can be 
hollowed out may be planted with equal 
hope for suecess. Even if your garden 
walk is only gravel or plain brown earth, 
low-growing plants, set in seatter fash- 
ion, will add the charm of the unusual to 
your garden. 

The important consideration is that 
walks or paths be flat or level for this 
planting. If you are laying a flag walk 
this Spring, choose pieces large enough 
to make an interesting pattern with the 
plants. 

Since a walk is primarily for passage, 
only low-growing plants are suitable for 
center joints. The brilliant Lobelia, Por- 
tulaca, Sweet Alyssum, the dainty Sedum 
coerulum, and the Calendula are the 
easiest annuals to handle. These give us 
summer flowers. In early Spring, peren- 
nials give precious color. 

The English Daisy (Bellis perennis), 
Aubrieta, Arabis alpina, Thrift (Armeria 
maritima), Phlox amoena and subulata, 
the evergreen Candytuft (Iberis semper- 
virens), and the Golden Alyssum (Alys- 
sum saxatile) will make a rainbow path 
through your’ garden. Sweet seented 
Thyme (Thymus serpyilum) and Kenil- 
worth Ivy (Linaria eymbalaria) should 
not be forgotten. 

You may inerease the planting in your 
walk with such garden stand-bys as Dian- 
thus and Poppies near the outer edges. 
Three of the Dianthus,—Dianthus caesius, 
D. deltoides, and D. arenarius,—are par- 
ticularly good. Try also, near the outer 
edges, Veronica repens, Shirley and AI- 
pine Poppies, MHarebell (Campanula 


rotundifolia), Gypsophila repens, Silene 
alpestris and schaftae, Tunica saxifraga, 
and Hypericum repens. 

Tucking excess plants here and there in 
crevices will give greater success than 
scattering seeds. If you have noticed that 
most of these plants are the easily-grown 
ones of rock and wall gardens, then you 
realize the secret of making them grow. 

A sandy loam is the preferable soil, 
although for several years [ have had sue- 
cess with planting a flag walk under which 
lay a elay soil, cod and moist in Spring, 
hard baked in Summer. Loosen the soil 
in the erevice three or four inches in 
depth, if possible, before setting in the 
plants. When the plants have been set 
firmly in place, give them a first watering 
to assist them in making a growing start 
in this new place. They will need to be 
watched carefully for a week or two, and 
probably require regular watering until 
they show signs of having adapted them- 
selves to the situation. 

Satisfactory drainage is a more pri- 
mary consideration than soil. The stones 
ot the walk will give these perennial rock 
plants the cool root run that they like 
so much, and guarantee moisture even 
during the driest Summer. 

Plant in the erevices of your walks just 
as in your rock garden. Tuck in a few 
of the easiest-growing perennials or left- 
over edging annuals now and again. If 
the first group of plants set here and 
there in your walk does. not grow, try 
others until you have found the ones that 
will do best under the conditions your 
walk offers. The succeeding bloom will be 
the nicest garden surprise of the year. 

A study of “Planting the Garden 
Walks” will induce those who have no 
garden walks, to figure out the possibili- 
ties of such, and plan for the future ae- 
cordingly. Not only can a walk, properly 
constructed and located, prove of practical 
value, but it may likewise be made to im- 
prove the artistie effect of the garden. 
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Suggestions for Those Who Love Lilies 


By JULIA E. CLARK, (Oregon) 


HE past two seasons have been 
very unkind to many gardens; the 
heat and drought of the Summer, 
the intense cold of the Winter, and in 
some localities the late spring frosts, have 
made lily growing very discouraging. 
But to those who love the Lily with 
its beauty and its fragranee,—in spite of 
its “finikiness,’—these discouragements 
are but a stimulant to renewed effort. 
It is to those of you who are renewing 
your old lily beds, and making new ones, 
that I would offer a few suggestions. 


See that your soil is well drained, 12 
to 18 inches below the bulb. This is 
very essential. 

Plant the Lilies where heavy winds will 
not whip them. 

Give them partial shade if you wish 
them to grow taller, but avoid trees or 
eross-growing shrubbery _ that form 
masses of roots to absorb the nourishment 
and mo'‘stvre from the soil around the 


Lilies. Lilies love moisture and a cool 
loeation. 
Most of the Lilies have stem roots, 


often an inch below the surface of the 
soil. These roots feed the stalk and blos- 
som, which in turn send the fluid back 
to nourish the bulb for the next year’s 
hloom. If these roots are disturbed by 
cultivation or drought, they cannot fune- 
tion. Keep them moist and cool, either 
by shading shrubbery or a summer mulch. 

Do not allow the winter mulch to be- 
come too matted. Give your Lilies a lit- 
tle air in the Spring, and renew the mulch 
for the Summer, if you find it is becom- 
ing matted; otherwise it might cause the 
bulb to rot. 

Plant. the Lilies in good garden soil, 
remembering that one of the most im- 
portant items is “good drainage.” 

Soil varies so much, even in short 
distances, that it is difficult to give any 
definite rules for the fertilizing of the 
soil for Lilies. Most all bulbs like potash, 
hut maybe your soil has sufficient. 

If planted in well-drained soil, most 
Lilies will stand a thin layer of well- 
rotted eow manure on top of the ground 
around among the Lilies, where it can 
wash down to the roots; but do not let 
the manure itself come in contact with 
either the bulb or the roots. This manure 
ean be seattered on the ground just be- 
fore the winter mulch. A little raw 
honemeal early in the Spring will be of 
benefit. New land probably will not need 
fertilizing. 

It is best not to plant Lilies where 
they have grown before; find them a new 
location, or give them new soil. 

Do not take out Lilies every vear; 
leave them for a number of years. Lilies 
resent moving. Unless they begin to 
show decline in bloom, do not disturb 
them. 

Do not cut off the stem of Lilies and 
expect them to gather substance from the 
air for the next year’s blooming. The 
bulb gathers its nourishment from its 
roots, and from the air which comes 
through the stalk. 
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Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that every Lily will grow ideally in one 
garden. - Lilies come from too many 
climates, and from too varied soils for 
ail of them to attain perfection in any 
one garden; but, with special care, some 
of them wih attain their ideal selves. 
Others will Le very pleasing even if not 
the height of perfection; while still others 
will have to be coaxed to give you bloom 
at al!. 

Only a trial wil prove which ones will 
make themselves at home in your garden. 


Firethorn from Cuttings* 


ROM the good school of experience, 

I have found that the popular Fire- 
thorn (Pyraeantha la'andi) can be grown 
in the South from cuttings of good-sized 
hardwood taken in Autumn. Cuttings 
are placed in open ground and covered 
lightly with burlap. 

Not having the “under glass” facilities, 


I at first tried placing fruit jars over 








cuttings; but they would die almost over- 
night, hardwood and all. My next “try” 
was a surprising suecess. It was learned 
from observation, and not from books on 
shrubs. 

When the old Firethorn was pruned 
some prunings were lett on the ground. 
A piece of burlap was tossed from the 
path and happened to cover some of the 
twigs. A few later I was clean- 
ing up, and when I removed the burlap 
the leaves on the twigs 
pretty and green. 


weeks 


covered were 

This observation gave me the big idea. 
[ immediately put out cuttings and placed 
burlap over them. At Christmas time 
the leaves on my cuttings were a rich, 
healthy green, in much better condition 
than on the parent plant. When Spring 
arrived, the burlap removed; the 
little plants growing off nicely. 


was 


[ am now trying the experiment on 
other shrubs. Most all of them seem 
to like it, especially the broad-leaved 
evergreens. The worn, loosely-woven 
burlap with a fuzzy texture is best. 

J. A. JONES, (Ga.) 

*The Firethorn is best transplanted in 
Spring; when plants, either from pots, or balled 


and burlapped from the field, can be had from 
the nurseryman. (EpiTor) 
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A vigorous growth of Lilium Candidum 


Our Success with Lilies in Vermont 


By FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS, (Vt.) 


FEW years ago, when returning 
A from our vacation, we stayed over- 

night in a large city. The heat 
was intense. The morning paper. an- 
nounced, “The hottest night in the history 
of Boston;” and we were not inclined to 
argue the matter. 

The train ride up into Vermont that 
day was quite uncomfortable, but upon 
our arrival home at sunset the air had 
cooled; and as we stepped out on the 
porch overlooking our’ garden, lo! 
The Madonna Lilies, seventy-six great 
stalks of them in full, fragrant bloom! 
We stood in rapt silence, like pilgrims at 
a shrine. Finally the grandma said 
softly: “ ‘Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ ”’ 

It was a wonderful homecoming. 

Since then we have been considering 
the Lilies, gathering in old favorites, try- 
ing out new kinds, studying soil condi- 
tions, and planning changes in beds and 
borders,—to make room for another Lily! 

They are all beautiful,—every last one 
of them; but the Madonna seems never 
to suffer by comparison, even with the 
newer and rarer kinds. Perhaps it is 
the aroma of old gardens that clings 
round it, making it one of the best be- 
loved of all the Lilies. 

Madonnas are easily grown. All they 
require is a sunny, well-drained situation, 
good garden soil—such as a_ thrifty 
farmer would eall “good potato land”— 
and to be left alone year after year, as 
long as they appear to be in healthy con- 
dition. Plant the bulbs in August or 
arly September. We always set each 
in a pocket of dry sand and cover with 
two inches of soil. A tuft of the basal 
leaves, which appear early in Fall, stays 
on all Winter and provides ground cover. 
If the bulb planting is late, so that these 
leaves do not develop, the chances are you 
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will get no flower stalks the following 
year. Delphinium makes an ideal back- 
ground for these Lilies. Like a blonde, 
“blue is their color.” 

We had one experience raising Madon- 
nas which we are not very proud to re- 
late; however, it may help someone else 
to avoid making the mistake we made. In 
preparing a bed for the bulbs, we used 
a generous amount of chip dirt from an 
old woodshed, to lighten the soil. Our 
Lilies became weaklings, and finally re- 
fused to bloom at all; the lime-loving 
bulbs were poisoned by that acid chip 
dirt. We took them up, gave them a 
bed of sweet loam, and saved most of the 
bulbs, but it took them several seasons 
to recuperate. (Right here let me ad- 
vise against using any soil that has been 
long under cover, for growing plants. 
The old custom of storing dirt down cel- 
lar for the early planting of tomato 
and other seeds, has been the cause of 
many failures. ) 

The Regal (Lilium Regale or Myrio- 
phyllum) competes with the Madonna 
for favor; and where the Madonna 
blooms in June and the Regal in July, 
it makes a nice succession in the lily 


garden. When E. H. Wilson, our great 
American plant hunter, discovered a 


beautiful Lily blooming by the thousands 
in the mountains of China, he believed 
it would grow in America as well as in 
China. Coming down the mountain, both 
of Mr. Wilson’s legs were broken by a 
falling boulder; but after spending six- 
teen weeks in a missionary station while 
the fractures were healing, he returned 
to the mountain and gathered ten thou- 
sand of the lily bulbs, loaded them on the 
backs of coolies, and started with them 
for the coast. Six months from the time 
they were dug in China, they were planted 
out in New England; and a grand new 


Lily was added to American gardens. 

Like all stem-rooting varieties, the 
Regal should be planted deeply. Some 
advise eight to twelve inches, measuring 
from the base of the bulb; however, it 
has been our experience that bulbs set 
four or five inches deep gave better re- 
sults, the only drawback being, they 
came up earlier and needed protection 
from late frosts. Many of our deep- 
planted bulbs rotted, and others sent up 
a weak stalk; so we reasoned that their 
vitality was lessened by too-deep plant- 
ing, the same as that of our common 
daffodil which refuses to bloom if the 
bulbs are too deeply set. 

Lilium Regale is excellent for forcing. 
Bulbs taken from the garden in Autumn, 
dried off and stored in sand, and potted 
the latter part of January in a compost 
of loam, leaf-mold, and sand, were in 
full bloom at Easter. They require a 
large pot to give room for top dressing 
and feeding the stem roots. 


HEN it comes to real elegance, 

Lilium Auratum, the Golden Banded 
Lily of Japan, shows it is a peer of the 
realm. One stalk is a bouquet, and will 
fill a room with fragrance. We had 
trouble from losing the bulbs after a 
season or two, until we planted them in 
leaf-mold and loam, providing perfect 
subdrainage which is of greatest impor- 
tance. 

L. Speciosum, a native of Central 
China, ranks with Auratum in popular- 
ity, and is more hardy. It blooms late; 
bulbs planted in Spring producing a 
lovely display of bloom just before the 
fall frosts put an end to our flower 
pageant. 

It seems to me that Lilies, more than 
any other flower, need a proper setting. 
There is Tigrinum Splendens, the Tiger 
Lily of old gardens, which has _ been 
handed down for generations. It isn’t a 
good mixer. Its orange-red color, pur- 
ple-spotted on the reflexed petals, does 
things to a flower border. We had a 
clump among our perennial phlox, and 
when they all bloomed together the 
color scheme was chaotic. But set your 
Tiger Lilies at the edge of a green wood- 
land, and they are a thing of beauty and 
a joy throughout their season of bloom, 
which is August and September. Lack- 
ing the woodland setting, try them in 
front of a white fence and intersperse 
with gypsophila. The effect is charming. 

Tigrinum Flore Pleno, which is the 
only really double Lily we have, and 
Tigrinum Fortunei, which attains a 
height of seven or eight feet, and is 
distinguished from the others by a cot- 
tony pubescence on the stem, may be 
treated the same as the old Tigers and 
are as easily grown. They all hold their 
bloom well, lasting several weeks. 

A little deeper in the woodland, where 
a trout stream plays around mossy stones 
and hummocks, three moisture-loving 
Lilies are quite at home: Liliums Cana- 
dense, Pardalinum, and  Supurbum. 
Canadense, our native Meadow Lily, is a 
jolly old pioneer anywhere, propagating 
the race with self-sown seeds; and 
beautifying woods, meadows, or flower 
borders, appearing unexpectedly in odd 
corners. I once saw a nice specimen 

(Oontinued on page 473) 
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Quaker Ladies (Houstonia caerulea) 


Our Neglected Houstonias 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, (Vt.) 


connoisseurs are searching in far 

corners of the earth for new material 
for the rock garden and other places 
where small-growing plants are desirable, 
they are neglecting one of the finest of 
all families, consisting of many species, 
which grow almost literally in our own 
backyards. Perhaps to us folks here in 
New England, accustomed to seeing acres 
upon acres of Bluets in bloom as we drive 
along the country roads in early. Spring, 
it is the very commonness of the species 
which prevents us from appreciating and 
making greater use, not only of this 
Houstonia, caerulea, but of other mem- 
bers of the family that are comparatively 
unknown or unappreciated. 

It is true that the most common Bluets 
or Quaker Ladies are so plentiful that 
our hillsides in May look as if they had 
been touched by the first smattering 
snowstorm of November; but close ex- 
amination of an individual clump reveals 
the fact that there is scarcely a wild- 
flower more daintily-colored or fragilely- 
beautiful, with slender two-inch stems 
growing from a group of _ perfectly- 
formed rosettes. Then, too, this common 
little flower also favors us with many 
blossoms throughout the Autumn. 

Closely allied to H. caerulea is H. 
serpyllifolia, Creeping Bluets. This little 
Houstonia, whose flower is about the same 
size and coloring as our northern species, 
comes from the southern mountains, but 
instead of forming a group of rosettes, 
creeps over the earth making little 
cushiony mats of foliage; and, except in 
very dry weather, persists in sending up 
its tiny, airy-blue blossoms throughout 
the Summer. 


|- seems to me that while our plant 
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Then from the South we get another 
taller species, with leafly stems growing 
erect to a height of six to twelve inches 
and bearing in early Summer, white or 
purplish-white funnel-shaped flowers in 
terminal clusters. This is Houstonia pur- 
purea, or Mountain Houstonia, and grows 
readily in New England. 

Two of the finest Houstonias I have 
found growing wild for the first time this 
Summer. On a trip to the Bruce 
Peninsula I found quantities of Fringed 
Houstonia, H. ciliolata, the individual 
flowers of which are somewhat similar to 
those of H. purpurea, but the plant itself 
does not have much resemblance to it. 
The blossom stems rise from quite sub- 
stantial rosettes much larger and stronger 
than those of H. caerulea, but these stems 
are, for the most part, only three to four 
inches tall and the clusters of nearly- 
white tubular flowers are conspicuously 
showy. Certainly I have seen many 
species of plants sold at high prices, 
which for attractiveness cannot compare 
with the Fringed Houstonia. 

One day while I was prowling a ledge 
in Vermont, I noticed peering down at 
me from the edge of the cliff, from among 
Maidenhair Spleenwort, Rusty Woodsia, 
Arenaria stricta, Cerastium arvense, one 
of the most valuable of all Houstonias, 
H. longifolia, Longleaf Bluets. This ap- 
pears to be especially useful for rock 
gardens. The clusters of blossoms grow 
on stems five to s’x inches tall, and might 
be mistaken for H. ciliolata except that 
the plant does not form rosettes, but the 
clusters of blossom stalks rise directly 
from the root of the plant. At the time 
of writing this, (late August), H. 
longifolia is still blossoming very gaily, 


as it has been doing since May. To all 
appearances it is one of the most free- 
blooming native plants and should be 
considered in any rock garden. 


Digging and Storing Dahlias 


FTER the tops of Dahlias have been 

killed by frost, and before a hard 
freeze, leave the roots in the ground 
for a few days if possible, after the tops 
are killed; then dig the roots carefully 
to prevent breaking the necks. Cut off 
tops to within two inches of the clump, 
(long necks induee rot); store immedi- 
ately. If stored in cellar or basement, 
use paper-lined boxes. Place in care- 
fully, (after properly labeling clumps) ; 
fill with moist (not wet) earth, sand, or 
peat moss. This keeps the tubers from 
drying out. 

Examine the clumps in January; again 
in March. If too dry, sprinkle them a 
little. In digging if you eut a tuber, 
sprinkle with dusting sulphur. This will 
prevent rot and is good to kill other 
disease germs. 

If you have no cellar or basement, in 
a dry shed dig a hole about one foot or 
more deep and place clumps in the hole, 
two or three deep. Cover with earth, 
enough to keep out frost, and they 
will keep fine. We have used this 
method for years. Last year we didn’t 
lose a clump. When taken out in the 
Spring, they were plump and in a most 
satisfactory condition. 

Mrs. J. H. Marueny, (Ky.) 


Cannas in California 


AISING Cannas in California for 
seven years, I find it very simple, 
indeed. Procure subdivisions from friends 
or nurserymen, (seed takes two years to 
produce flowering plants and is hard to 
germinate). Plant in any good garden 
loam, heavily manured with barnyard 
fertilizer. Cannas love rich soil, hot cli- 
mate, and plenty of water, through the 
growing season. Reniember those three 
essentials in canna raising. (They origi- 
nate in Japan and South Sea Islands.) 
Throughout the blooming season, keep 
seed-pods cut off. It prolongs the flower- 
ing period, and incidentally you'll en- 
joy the humming birds sipping nectar 
from the petals. 

Dig holes deep enough to set tips 
about two inches underground; water 
moderately until strong leaves appear. 
As Summer progresses, plants will de- 
velop long fleshy roots close to the sur- 
face; so mulch your ground and hand- 
weed to prevent root destruction. Small 
clumps may be set two feet apart for im- 
mediate effect, but as they multiply pretty 
fast, subdividing may have to be done in 
the Fall. I leave my plants in the ground 
in Winter. Our temperature rarely falls 
to 22 degrees above zero. For severe 
freezing conditions dig clumps in late 
Fall, leaving the soil stuck to roots. Dry 
a few days in sun, and store in the cel- 
lar free from frost. Watch for mice and 
mildew. 

Colors may be had in orange, yellow, 
vellow mottled with red, scarlet, and 
pink; tall and dwarf varieties. 


T. E. O’Donne tt, (Calif.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“4 Divertisement more healthful to our bodies, by often stirring in the Earth, beneficial to 
our Souls by our daily converse with the matter whence we were at first created, and to what 
we must return, each flower showing the providence of Almighty God, and that we may read 
Him in these His beautiful Handy-works, that so diaper our Gardens.” 


RULY “stirring in the Earth” is 
“healthful to our bodies” and “bene- 


ficial to our souls.” How few 
flower growers become criminals! <A 


warden of a large prison, in reply to my 
inquiry, wrote that men who worked in 
the prison’s flower gardens seldom, if 
ever, gave trouble. 


Fashion says fresh flowers will be 
worn this Winter. There seems’ to be 
no special rule other than that of good 
taste in making up a corsage. Color 
schemes are governed by the dress or 
gown to be worn. Day corsages are 
usually made up in a cluster or somewhat 
flat-backed spray; evening corsages in 
layer arrangement. For evening fresh 
flowers may also be worn in the hair, a 
single blossom or small spray; for neck- 
line decorations now in vogue, a row of 
single blossoms,—three or four across 
front of the throat. Then a long row of 
blossoms may be worn from the shoulder 
down, back or front. 


Ginger Rogers, screen star, says when 
flowers show signs of drooping, from 
heated rooms or lack of fresh water, they 
may be revived by cutting off the stem 
ends with a sharp knife under water. 
Tinfoil is usually used to wind the stems 
to protect the dress, but why not use 
green cellophane paper to look more 
natural ? 

“It is the man who determines the dignity 
of the occupation, not the occupation which 
measures the dignity of the man.” 

You remember those round flower beds 
that once decorated the Capitol Parks 
in Washington, D. C.? Well, they have 
been abandoned. Opposition of the 
Washington branch of the Garden Club 
of America, who claimed planting beds 
in the wide open spaces violated good 
taste in landscape gardening, is_ re- 
sponsible. These garden club ladies of 
America are certainly active, enterpris- 
ing, and wide awake! 


Why not start the young folks to 
“stirring in the Earth” by educating them 
in the fundamentals of THE COOPER 
PLAN? Junior garden clubs started up 
all over the country could turn the trick. 
What an excellent way to make our 
youth more natural-beauty-conscious! 
Then flower growing, flower arrangement, 
and landscape gardening could be added 
to the regular school ecurrieulum, as are 
domestic science and_ other similar 
courses. Not all boys and girls are keen 
on strenuous school sports, either through 
lack of inclination or delicate physical 
health, yet all are required to participate 
regardless. “Stirring in the Earth” is 
grand exercise and need not be strenu- 


ous. Hurrah for the Junior Cooper 
Pian! 
“To conquer with arms is to make only a 


temporary conquest; to conquer the world by 
earning its esteem is a permanent conquest.” 


Wooprow WILSON 
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Tue Frorist’s VapE Mecum (1682) 


Who doesn’t love pansies? They mean 
“thoughts” (pensee) as you well know. 
Now white is the symbol of peace, so 
why not choose the white pansy—peace 
thoughts—as floral emblem of America’s 
world peace societies? 


Do you not love the idea? Then why 
not every man, woman, and child, tall 
and short, thick and thin, young and old, 
of our big FLower Grower family, work 
together to get the white pansy adopted 
as the most suitable floral emblem of 
world peace societies? Tell all your gar- 
den club friends, members of your church 
societies and lodges, florists both retail 
and wholesale, all flower sced companies; 
tell everyone everywhere in fact, that 
the lovely white pansy is chosen to sym- 
bolize world peace. 


Flower lovers are always peace lovers; 
how could they be otherwise? And ‘overs 
of humanity, too! Remember your 
Shakespeare—“One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” Well, who 
wants to go to war against his kinfolks? 
Not flower lovers, that’s certain. The 
big FLOWER GROWER family can put this 
idea over in a big way if all will unite. 
What do you and you and you think 
of the idea? Remember, the white 
pansy! Peace thoughts! 





“All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought; it is founded on our thoughts; 
it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain fol- 
lows him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
him who draws the carriage.” 

——UHAMMAPADA 


Who knows what a “tussie-mussie” is? 
Well, it is an old-fashioned nosegay of 
many colors. In ye olden times nose- 
gays to wear or carry were often framed 
with a prim lace paper border; you re- 
member that lace paper on quaint old 
valentines? Chureh fairs should reap 
a good harvest of nickles and dimes by 
dressing up a small girl in Colonial 
style, powdered hair and all the rest, 
and give her a basket to carry filled with 
“tussies-mussies” for sale. For the 
lace paper borders use those pretty lace 
paper doilies which you can get so cheap 
at ten cent stores. “Come and buy and 
don’t be fussy; buy from me a tussie- 
mussie.” 


Although not known for certain, it is 
believed the art of dyeing first came 
through primitive people noting the fruit 
or vegetable stains on face or hands after 
ating or handling. Then followed the 
art of staining the body, whence perhaps 
originated the art of tattoo,—pricking the 
body with different colors made from 
indelible vegetable dyes. Some flowers 
make a lovely dye. More next time. 


Even the most fashionable women like 
to arrange flowers with their own fair 
hands. The Duchess of Kent is said to 
daily arrange the flowers in her own 
beautiful home, even in the formal rooms 





reserved for official visitors. Her favor- 
ite colors are pale pinks and_ blues. 
London in this Jubilee year is going in 
for delicate pastel colors as a compli- 
ment to Queen Mary, who also favors the 
soft shades. Incidentally, the fondness 
of the Duchess of Kent for green salads 
has set a salad vogue. She invites differ- 
ent guests to each concoct his or her 
own favorite salad; for you of course 
know that many men “simply adore” 
tossing up a tasty salad. 

This page of Garden Facts and Philoso- 
phies is starting out on its eighth year. 
So it starts off with Peace Thoughts! 
Remember, the white pansy. 


Oriental Poppies in Ridgway Colors 


URING the past twenty years more 

than 150 named Oriental Poppies 
have been listed in various catalogues, 
several times as many as all that had 
appeared before. Many of them, par- 
ticularly in the medium-pink group, are 
so nearly alike as to make identification 
difficult, if not impossible. To a large 
extent the colors aseribed to the said 
varieties have been taken out of the mind 
or the vocabulary of the introducer or 
of the catalogue maker. 

Our interest in Orientals has led us re- 
cently to make some studies of colors in 
Oriental Poppies, as compared with 
“Color Standards and Nomenclature” by 
Ridgway. We believe that this is the 
first time that Ridgway color values have 
been applied to a considerable group 
of Oriental Poppies. All 15 of the 
varieties named have been unanimously 
recommended by a national committee on 
Oriental Poppies as the best of the older 
and more easily available sorts. 

Beauty of Livermere,—Searlet-red 

Cerise Beauty,—Deep-rose-doree 

Col. Bowles —Red-searlet 

Henri Cayeur,—Vernonia-purple 

Joyce,—Rose-doree 

Lula A. Neeley,—Nopal-red 

Mahony ,—Light-bordeaux 

Mandarin,—Geranium-red 

Mrs. Perry,—Bright-strawberry-pink 

Perf ection,—Hermose-pink 

Proser pine,—Searlet 

Trilby,—Searlet-red, late 

Watteau,—Light-geranium-pink 

Wunderkind,—Begonia-rose 

Wurtembergia, —Deep-searlet 

R. V. ASHteEy, (Mich.) 


Experience With Seedlings 


HAD an experience with seeds which 

might be worth passing on to your 
readers. In the Spring, following a sug- 
gestion I read in some magazine article, 
I covered the earth in the coldframe with 
one large piece of burlap. The first seed- 
lings to pop through, (weeds, I discov- 
ered later on), came up smack in the 
middle; so I had to remove the cloth al- 
together. This time, however, I eut a 
piece of muslin into strips about two 
inches wide, and laid each one over a 
seed row, fastening the ends down with 
a ten-penny nail. Then, as the bits of 
green appeared, I took the cloths away. 
The dwarf sweet william and the lychnis 
were the first to show; but the arabis and 
the violas still are covered. 


G. K. Dann, (N. Y.) 
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Red Clover—Emblem of Vermont, the Green Mountain State 


Red Clover,—State Flower of Vermont 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


N 1894 ‘the Legislature of Vermont 

selected the Red Clover (Trifolium 

pratense) to represent their State. 
This is the Clover of the meadows. 

The Red Clover is not a native of the 
United States, but was introduced from 
Europe. It is now largely cultivated 
throughout the United States, as it is 
one of our best forage plants. Cattle 
thrive from red clover hay, as well as 
pasturing from the green plants. As the 
Red Clover is one of the leguminous 
plants that ean get nitrogen from the 
air, it will grow on poorer soil than some 
ot the grasses. It is often grown to be 
plowed under and so enrich the soil with 
nitrogen. 

It is the White Clover and not the 
Red, from which honey bees gather so 
much honey. However, they are able to 
get a little"from the Red Clover, and the 
bumble bees seem to prefer it to all 
other flowers. 

Vermont is one of our leading dairy 
states, and the Red Clover is one of the 
chief food supplies for the cows. It has 
escaped from cultivation and is often 
found growing along the roadside or out- 
of-the-way places. 
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The flowers have medicinal value to 
some extent. 

One of the charms of Vermont is the 
fragrance trom the fields of Red Clover, 
especially at haying time. 

This flower is related to the shamrock, 
in which the three leaflets are supposed to 
represent Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 


Vermont, the state with mountains green, 
To know their charm they must be seen. 
The clover red her state flower sweet, 
For cows and bees a luscious treat. 

Her maple trees, their life blood give, 
That children here may better live. 

A land with milk and honey blessed, 
Where weary souls may come and rest. 


Her granite peaks and marble hills, 

Her waterfalls and shady rills. 

Her brooks with trout and lakes with bass, 
Contented herds in meadow grass. 

Her fern-clad hills and mossy rocks, 

The fleeting deer and birds in flocks. 
Extend a greeting far and near, 

For all to come and worship here. 


Cow 2 


Epitor’s Nore:—Red Clover as a fea- 
ture of the landscape during the month 
of June is outstanding, not only in Ver- 
mont, but in most of the northern tier of 
States. Boyhood memories cluster around 
the Red Clover as a farm flower; and the 


picture, excellent though it is, does not 
adequately portray the delieacy of the 
coloring and the balance between the 
bloom and the foliage. Surely many of 
the States have shown true sentiment in 
the selection of their State Flowers. 

‘ 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HE orange-colored berries of Bitter- 

sweet (Celastrus scandens) are very 
decorative and much in demand. They 
grow on tall climbing vines into trees, 
or cover fences. There is another Bitter- 
sweet belonging to the nightshade family. 
This bears blue flowers and brilliant-red 
berry clusters, and is a spreading, par- 
tially-climbing vine, often seen growing 
on stump fences. 


The Lantana, with its pretty pink-and- 
red flowers, is a noxious weed in Queens- 
land, Australia. Here it overflows 
hedges, bushes. and any section where 
it can get footho'd. As a pest, though, 
it eannot rival the Prickly Pear Cactus 
abounding there. 


A Tortoise Egg takes just 13 months 
aud 6 days to hatch. <A wire netting 
was placed over a nest of eggs, freshly 
laid, and in said time five baby Tortoises 
appeared. 


Oak, Maple, Poplar, and other Broad- 
leaf Trees, sprout freely from the ground 
when they are cut or burned. Conifers, 
in contrast, seldom do. Of the many 
species of Pine, only four sprovt from 
the base, and then only if the trees are 
cut down when small. These are: The 
Shortleaf Pine of the Southeastern 
States; the Pitch Pine of the Northeast- 
ern States; the Pond Pine of the Coastal 
Plain; and the Chihuahua of the South- 
west. 


Willow Trees are grown into pitch- 
forks in China and shipped to America. 
They are used on seed farms, or where 
light-weight material is handled. <A 
hedgerow of Willows is permitted to 
grow 6 or 7 feet high, and is so trimmed 
that each shoot will have 3 or 4 branches 
as nearly hand-shaped as possib!e. These 
are allowed to grow another season 
when they are cut, peeled, sharpened, 
steamed, and bent. When dry, they are 
ready for use. 


The Fairy Tern makes no nest, but 
lays its egg on a bare limb of a tree. 
They are found in the Tuamota Islands. 


Tuna Fish sometimes weigh three- 
fourths of a ton each, although portions 
of it are usually packed in smail, one- 
half-pound cans. 


The Intisy Plant of South Madagascar 
yields almost pure rubber. Cuts in the 
stem re'ease a milky juice which hardens 
into elastie strips. 


The Sturgeon’s and the Cod’s air- 
bladder furnishes the material for ising- 
glass. 

Indian Corn is made into hominy by 
soaking the kernels in lye, so as to re- 
move the hulls. It is then washed in 
clear water and boiled. 


Any small Fish, suitable for the pur- 
pose, are packed and sold as Sardines. 
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ANNUAL FALL 


SALE OF 


GLADIOLUS BULBS - 








J. D. Sez, Sez ’e 


For 27 Years I’ve been growing and selling 
Gladiolus bulbs, specializing in the newer, im- 
proved varieties, though not neglecting the 
best of the old, less expensive kinds. 

For About 16 Years I've been offering Glad 
bulbs in the fall at DIGGING-TIME PRICES. 
All my old customers understand this, and 
look forward from one fall to the next to place 
orders when my prices are announced. 

It’s Good Business to buy part or all of your 
Giads in the fall. Fall buying gives you the 
pick of the stocks, assures your getting the 
varieties and sizes you want and at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

One Doesn’t Feel It So Much if he 
of his Glad bulbs in the 
until spring. 

“The Cream of the Crop” is what I promise 
my fall Glad buyers. But that doesn’t mean 
later buyers get skim milk. Spring buyers 
will testify that I send out mighty fine stocks 
until the season closes. 

But Fall Buyers get extra good 
“whipping cream,’ we might say! 

hen, Too, It’s Fun having your bulbs and 
bulblets right where you can watch them 
through the winter. Just to “paw them over” 
from time to time, and visualize the rare and 
beautiful spikes of bloom they will produce is 
no small compensation, as any real fan knows. 

I Don’t Claim that my fall or Digging-Time 
prices are always lower than spring prices. 
But I do recommend buying at least part of 
one’s Glad bulbs in the fall. 

My Digging-Time Prices are not intended to 
be sensationally low, though very fair and rea- 
sonable for the quality and amount of stocks 
of various varieties available in the U. S. A. 

I Must Consider Competitors as well as cus- 


buys part 
fall instead of waiting 


cream— 


tomers. All are my friends and I wish them 
well. It wouldn’t be nice for me to cut and 
slash and demoralize prices. That’s no way to 


build up good will and a permanent business. 

My Fall Glad Customers do get extra value 
not seen in my printed lists. In appreciation 
of your helping me deliver part of my crop in 
the fall and early winter I send you liberal 
over-count and other extras not offered or 
promised in my price making. You help me— 
I help you. We both win. 

This Two-Page Advertisement lists only part 
of the Glads I offer for fall delivery. Complete 
list of 140 choice named varieties, each kind 
described, is given in my 32-page FALL CAT- 
ALOGUE, now ready, and free for the asking. 

You Should Have This Catalogue. It gives 
valuable tips on growing fall bulbs, Iris, Peo- 
nies, ete. Not just a smattering of informa- 
tion, but a real guide to success with these 
flowers. 

My 24-page Booklet, GLAD GOSSIP, is un- 
like any other garden booklet Worth dollars, 
but free with any Glad order of $1.00 or more. 
Otherwise, 10c. More about this in my fall 
catalogue. 

Order from This Advertisement, or from 
catalogue. Many of my best specials are of- 
fered in these two pages. 

Kindly Mention FLOWER GROWER wheth- 
er ordering from the advertisement or writing 
for the fall catalogue. 

Speaking of the FLOWER GROWER, I've 
never missed an issue of this mighty interest- 
ing and helpful magazine since the first one 
printed. As some of you old-timers will recall, 
the original name was THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER. And what a boon to all Glad 


fans and commercial growers that was! And 
still is, though the name has been changed 
and the field greatly broadened. 


I Have Many Bound Volumes of this maga- 
zine and would. not part with them for love or 
money. I read and re-read them and note how 
the editor, Madison Cooper, has kept not only 
abreast of the times but a few jumps ahead. 
Read his talks covering over 20 years and see 
how sane and helpful they were when written 
and have stood the test of time. 

By the Way—Christmas IS Coming. What 
finer present for a flower-loving friend than a 
year’s subscription to the Flower Grower? 

Bat I’m Supposed to Be Writing an Adver- 
tisement for J. D. Long instead of dreaming 
of what happened 20 years ago and handing 
bouquets to the Flower Grower and its able 
editor! 

Take a Tip from Me—JD. Browse around 
through that list of 180 items and discover 
the values offered in “Help Yourself” Collec- 


tions. I invented this system of serving your- 
self in making up Collections. Have given 
such good values that not one customer has 


evar indicated anything but satisfaction. 

The Two Girl Friends, Betty Co-Ed and 
Betty Brown Eyes, are making many friends 
among Glad fans and commercial florists. 
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Long’s Long Season 


Assortments Prepaid 
(Read Conditions Very Carefully) 


Each Assortment will be of one variety but 
the bulbs will be mixed sizes, from about 4% 
inch up to 14% or so. The idea is that different 
size bulbs bloom at different times. So by 
planting the assorted sizes you get a LONG 
SEASON OF BLOOM of a variety from the 
one planting. 


Here’s where I check up on myself. I’m 
going to offer these $1.00 assortments, giving 
you only the names of the varieties. I’ll send 
you plenty of bulbs to give you a good big 
$1.00 worth of any variety below. But I’m 
not taking space to specify the number of 
bulbs. You'll find that out when you open 
your package. I’m sorta curious to know how 
many of you are willing to take a “Long 
chance.” 


Here are the varieties. Each assortment is 
one variety only, the bulbs are mixed sizes 
and the price for a single assortment is $1.00. 
Super-special offers at the bottom of page. 


ACADIA J. VAN TETS 
AFPLAME KING ARTHUR 

AIDA LA PALOMA 
ALBATROSS LIBELLE 

APRICOT GLOW LUDWIG BEETHOVEN 


AVE MARIA 
BAGDAD 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
MAMMOTH WHITE 


BERTY SNOW MARJORIE MORRILL 
BETTY BROWNEYES MARMORA 

BETTY CO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
BETTY NUTHALL MINUET 


BILL SOWDEN 

BLUE ADMIRAL 
BLUE DANUBE 

BLUE TRIUMPHATOR 


MISS GREELEY 
MOTHER MACHREE 
MR. W. H. PHIPPS 
OUR SELECTION 


CHAMPLAIN PELEGRINA 
COMMANDER KOEHL PICARDY 
CORONATION PIRATE 

DAMASCUS PRIMROSE PRINCESS 
DEBONAIR RAMESES 

DR. DURR RED PHIPPS 

DR. MOODY RED PRINCE 

DUNA RIDEAU 


EARLY DAWN 
EDITH ROBSON 


SALBACH’S ORCHID 
SALBACH’S PINK 


GATE OF HEAVEN STUTTGARDIA 
GIANT NYMPH SULTAN 
GOLDEN CUP SUNSHINE GIRL 
GOLD MINE VEILCHENBLAU 
HELEN WILLS WASAGA 

JANET WURTEMBERGIA 





Any 5 Assortments 


Super Specials 7" 1.00. °any ‘10 


for $8.80, prepaid. 


“Mildred Louise’”’ 





Pure deep salmon-pink, petals tipped straw- 
berry pink, blending to pinary yellow in 
throat, with faint spectrum pencilings deep in 
throat. 

The stem is tall, strong, flexible, but not 
clubby. Very large wide open florets are faced 
and spaced exceptionally well, 16 to 22 buds 
to the spike. The petals are firm, so much so 


that one customer said to me, “That’s the Glad 


with tin petals’—meaning very resistant to 
heat and rough handling. One of the earliest 
varieties, so large and lovely. A wonderful 


Glad. “It’s got what it takes.” 
real topnotchers with 


One of the 


a great future. 
Mildred Louise, Prepaid 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 


Each -$ 0.25 $ 0.20 $ 0.15 $0.12 $0.10 Seed 

a 2.C0 1.60 1.20 1.00 -80 $0.60 

ae 16.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 
Bulblets: 10 for 25c; 100 for $2.00. 





$1.00 Mildred Louise Assortment 
(All Assortments Prepaid) 
(3 No. 3) (4 No. 4) (5 No. 5) (6 No. 6). 




















This picture, one of my Picardy plantings tak 
fields of Picardy nearly as large. 
And what a Glad! Originated by E. F. P@in « 
world today. 
Color, Soft Shrimp Pink, without fleckingftch | 
size, Picardy is anything but coarse. You jug in | 
Picardy makes fine spikes from medium lbs | 
No. 5 bulbs. No bulbs larger than No. 3 werefled i: 
and 5's. Great from large bulbs, of course. 
o = 
Picardy Specials—Long $on 
= - 
$1.00 Picardy Special g 
(3 No. 2) (15 No. 3) (16 No. 4) (16 No. 3 0 
These 50 Picardy bulbs $1.00, prepaid. N 
= = 
$2.00 Picardy Special g 
(5 No. 2) (30 No. 3) (30 No. 4) (30 No. 12 
(20 No. 6) (100 bulblets). All, $2.00, prepaifhr N: 
o 
Scrambied Picardy BulbjAs 
One lot of my Picardy shows a sprinklim coy 
cf Red Phipps, with also an occasional Bagfant : 
dad. How in Sam Hill these rogues jump@Note 
the fence, into Picardy pasture, is more tha@d 5, 
I know. Ll 
I’m pricing these to you without cleanij 
and sorting out the few bulbs damaged cr 
digging and handling. Most of the roots wW 
be knocked off when we run them dry, throu 
the graders, But you will have some wi 


cleaning and sorting. Extra bulbs w 


ill be segpoo 





‘“‘Red Phipps’’—A Winner 


A Phipps seedling, bright glowing red, or 
inated by Mrs. Elizabeth Briggs. Much earli 
than Phipps. Many open. 

The blossoms have that charming. she 
found in the original Mr. W. H. Phipps Glad 

Spikes long, straight and strong, but no &« 
cess baggage. Long flower heads. 


Mr. Coit O. Colburn, noted authority on Glag 


says in Flower Grower magazine, Feb., 193 
“The red that gave me the most satisfaction 
Red Phipps (Briggs). I like its softness 





color, the way it faces on the spike, its glo 
ing warmth, the way it opens 8-9 in perf 
condition, the way it lasts as a cut flower. 
short, I like it very much.” 


Red Phipps Prices, Prepaid 
(5 bulbs at 10 rate. 25 at 100 rate.) 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 WNo 
.$0.89 $0.60 $0.50 $0.40 $0.30 $0 
6.40 4.80 3.60 2.40 2.00 1 


Ten .. 
100 











$1.00 Red Phipps Assortment 
(3 No. 2) (8 No. 3) (12 No. 4) (10 No. 5) 


No. 
$1.00 41" , 





$2.00 Mildred Louise Assortment 
(3 No. 2) (5 No. 3) (7 No. 4) (9 No. 5). 





$3.00 Mildred Louise Assortment 
(4 No. 2) (6 No. 3) (8 No. 4) (10 No. 5) (10 
No. 6). 





$5.00 Mildred Louise Assortment 


(3 No. 1) (6 No. 2) (9 No. 3) (12 No. 4) (15 
No. 5) (18 No. 6) (40 Blits.). 


$3.00 Red Phipps Assortment 
aes No. 2) (26 No. 3) (24 No. 4) S No. 5) 
3.00 Pr-p 


— — 


8 No 





SD: ONG Box Fi9 I 
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icar@Practically Painless Prices 
ntings taken August 29, 1935. Have several more 
Fr. P Canada. The most popular Glad in all the 
ckinggtch of light, flesh pink. Though gigantic in 
yu ju@ in love with it. 
ium #ibs (Nos. 3 and 4) and often very good from 
werefed in the field shown above. Many were 4’s 
“Te 
ig $on Assortments, Prepaid 

= - 
il $3.00 Picardy Special 
No. 30 No. 2) (30 No. 3) (380 No. 4) (30 No. 5) 

) No. 6) (400 bulblets). <All, $3.00, prepaid. 

s _ 
al $5.00 Picardy Special 
No. 12 No. 1) (86 No. 2) (48 No. 3) (50 No. 4) 
prepaid No. 5) (70 No. 6) (800 bulblets). $5.C0. 

9 H 5 

sulbJAs Is,’’ Specially Priced 





cover any waste in sorting. Order early if 















il Bafant some. (50 “as is” bulbs at 100 rate.) 
jump Note Most these bulbs, especially Nos. 3, 4 
re tha@id 5, will bloom first year, so can be rogued 
i cleaned up nearly 100% the first season. 
‘lean 
re s - 
‘eel Scrambled Picardy, Prepaid 
throus No. 3 No. 4 No.5 WNo.6 
— eee $1.80 $ 1.20 $1.cO $ 0.80 
“a rer 14, 10.00 8.00 6.00 
on 
ner| Large Early Pink Glad— 
» 4é H hd H 
‘d, ol “Miss Greeley” (Briggs) 
, §Much like one of its parents, W. H. Phipps, 
7 Be t early—done blooming before Phipps begins. 
ria 
t no qWhat makes Miss Greeley especially valu- 
le is that florists accept it as Phipps, and 
n Glade tickled the color of Miss Greeley to get it 
h.. 193g%eral weeks before Phipps shows color. 
action@Mr. P. J. Pentecost, “The Phipps King” of 
tness @iiana, is enthusiastic about both Miss Gree- 
ts glogy and Red Phipps for his cut flower trade. 


perffanother Indiana Glad fan says Miss Greeley 


wer. 


med in 69 days for him and spikes were 





Miss Greeley Prices, Prepaid 








te.) (5 bulbs at 10 rate. 25 at 100 rate.) 

5 Wo No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 
30 «$0. ....$0.80 $0.60 $0.50 $0.40 $0.30 $0.24 
0 le.... 6.40 4.80 3.60 2.40 2.00 1.60 
2 $1.00 Miss Greeley Assortment 
5). No. 2) (8 No. 3) (12 No. 4) (10 Mo. 5) 

, RRS ree eee $1.00 Prepaid 

t $3.00 Miss Greeley Assortment 
o. 5) EB No. 2) (26 No. 3) (24 No. 4) (20 No. 5) 

2 2 BRR eee ee $3.00 Prepaid 
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LDER, COLORADO 
| 


Cafeteria or 





“Help Yourself’’ Collections, Prepaid 


Here’s your opportunity to make up your own collection of Glad Bulbs at special prices. 
But only by complying strictly with the terms of my offer. 


FIRST. 
SECOND. 
THIRD. 


Items must be taken 


as listed. Don't split any. 


Not more than one of any item in any one collection. 


Smallest collection must amount to 8 items for $3.00. 


All Bulbs plainly labeled. 


The two letters, HY, and the number following, designate or identify the item on that line. 
The number of bulbs and size follow the name of the Glad. 


PRICES FOR “HELP YOURSELF” COLLECTIONS. 
(Any 32 Items for $10.00.) 


Items for $5.00.) 





HY 1 Aflame, 10 No. 2 HY 
HY 2 Aflame, 13 No. 3 HY 
HY 3 Aida, 10 No. 2 HY 
HY 4 Aida, 13 No. 3 HY 
HY 5 Aida, 18 No. 4 HY 
HY 6 Aida, 25 No. 5 HY 
HY 7 Apricot Glow, 10 No. 1|HY 
HY # £8 Apricot Glow, 16 No. 2| HY 
HY 9 Apricot Glow, 22 No. 5| HY 
HY 10 Atherton, 1 No. 1 HY 
HY 11 Atherton, 12 Bits. HY 
HY 12 Ave Maria, 18 No. 4 HY 
HY 13 Bagdad, 6 No.1 HY 
HY 14 Bagdad, 9 No. 2 HY 
HY 15 Bagdad, 13 No.3 HY 
HY 16 Bagdad, 20 No. 4 HY 
HY 17 Berty Snow, 18 No. 4 HY 
HY 18 Betty B. Eyes,6 No.1 | HY 
HY 19 Betty B. Eyes,8 No.2 | HY 
HY 20 Betty B. Eyes, 11 No. 3| HY 
HY 21 Betty B. Eyes, 13 No. 4|HY 
HY 22 Betty Co-Ed, 8 No. 1 HY 
HY 23 Betty Co-Ed, 11 No. 2 HY 
HY 24 Betty Co-Ed, 15 No.3 HY 
HY 25 Betty Nuthall, 11 No. 2| HY 
HY 26 Bill Sowden, 7 No. 2 HY 
HY 27 Bill Sowden, 11 No. 3 HY 
HY 28 Blue Admiral, 1 No. 3 HY 
HY 29 Blue Admiral, 2 No. 5 HY 
HY 30 Blue Admiral, 8 Bits. HY 
HY 31 Blue Danube, 13 No.4 | HY 
HY 32 Blue Danube, 20 No. 5 | HY 
HY 33 Champlain, 1 No. 2 HY 
HY 34 Champlain, 2 No. 5 HY 
HY 35 Champlain, 5 Bits. HY 
HY 36 Com. Koehl, 10 No. 2 HY 
HY 37 Com. Koehl, 14 No. 3 HY 
HY 38 Com. Koehl, 20 No. 4 HY 
HY 39 Com. Koehl, 27 No. 5 HY 
HY 40 Debonair, 2 No. 2 HY 
HY 41 Debonair, 31 Bits. HY 
HY 42 Dr. Durr, 3 No. 2 HY 
HY 43 Dr. Durr, 4 No. 3 HY 
HY 44 Dr. Moody, 10 No. 2 HY 
HY 45 Dr. Moody, 16 No. 3 HY 
HY 46 Dr. Moody, 22 No. 4 HY 
HY 47 Dr. Moody, 27 No. 5 HY 
HY 48 Duna, 2 No. 2 HY 
HY 49 Duna, 4 No. 4 HY 
HY 50 Early Dawn, 3 No. 2 

HY 51 Barly Dawn, 4 No. 3 HY 
HY 52 Early Dawn, 6 No. 4 HY 
HY 53 Early Dawn, 8 No. 5 HY 
HY 54 Early Dawn, 50 Bits. HY 
HY 55 Edith Robson, 3 No. 2 | HY 
HY 56 Edith Robson, 4 No.3 | HY 
HY 57 Edith Robson, 55 Bits. | HY 
HY 58 Pata Morgana, 7 No. 1 HY 
HY 59 Pata Morgana, 10 No. 2| HY 
HY 60 Gate of Heaven, 2 No. 2| HY 


ALL PREPAID. 


61 Gate of Heaven, 3 No. 3 
62 Gate of Heaven, 4 No. 4 
63 Gate of Heaven, 5 No. 5 
64 G. of Heaven, 20 Bits. 
65 Golden Cup, 1 No. 1 

66 Golden Cup, 2 No. 3 

67 Gold Mine, 5 No. 1 

68 Gold Mine, 7 No. 2 

69 Gold Mine, 10 No. 3 

70 Gold Mine, 90 Bits. 

71 Helen Wills, 7 No. 1 

72 Helen Wills, 10 No. 2 
73 Helen Wills, 13 No. 3 
74 Helen Wills, 17 No. 4 
75 Helen Wills, 22 No. 5 
76 Jane Addams, 7 No. 1 
77 Jane Addams, 10 No. 2 
78 Janet, 9 No. 1 

79 Janet, 12 No. 2 

80 Janet, 16 No. 3 

81 J. Van Tets, 3 No. 1 

72 J. Van Tets, 4 No. 2 

83 J. Van Tets, 6 No. 3 

84 J. Van Tets, 9 No. 4 

85 King Arthur, 2 No. 2 

86 King Arthur, 3 No. 3 

87 King Arthur, 4 No. 4 

88 King Arthur, 40 Bits. 
83 La Paloma, 7 No. 1 

$0 La Paloma, 11 No. 2 

91 La Paloma, 14 No. 3 

92 Libelle, 4 No. 2 

93 Libelle, 6 No. 3 

94 Maid of Orleans, 5 No. 2 
95 Maid of Orleans, 7 No.3 
96 M. of Orleans, 10 No. 4 
97 M. of Orleans, 30 Bits. 
98 Mam. White, 7 No. 1 

9S Mam. White, 10 No. 2 
100 Mam. White, 14 No. 3 
101 Mam. White, 17 No. 4 
102 Marj. Morrill, 2 No. 2 
103 Marj. Morrill, 3 No. 3 
104 Marmora, 11 No. 2 
105 Marmora, 15 No. 3 
106 Mildred Louise, 2 No. 2 
107 Mildred Louise, 3 No. 3 
108 Mildred Louise, 4 No. 4 
109 Mildred Louise, 5 No. 5 


HY 110 Mildred Louise, 21 Bits. 


111 Milford, 3 Bits. 

112 Minuet, 7 No. 1 

113 Minuet, 9 No. 2 

114 Minuet, 14 No. 3 

115 Minuet, 20 No. 4 

116 Miss Greeley, 5 No. 1 
117 Miss Greeley, 7 No. 2 
118 Miss Greeley, 9 No. 3 
119 Miss Greeley, 12 No. 4 
120 Miss N. Zealand, 1 Bit. 


(Any 





8 Items for $3.00.) 


HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 


HY 
HY 
HY 
HY 


(Any 15 


121 M. Machree, 7 No. 1 

122 M. Machree, 10 No. 2 
123 M. Machree, 15 No. 3 
124 M. Machree, 21 No. 4 
125 M. Machree, 26 No. 5 
126 Our Selection, 8 No. 1 
127 Our Selection, 12 No. 2 
128 Our Selection, 15 No. 3 
129 Our Selection, 21 No. 4 
130 Picardy, 8 No. 2 

131 Picardy, 12 No. 3 

132 Picardy, 16 No. 4 

133 Picardy, 21 No. 5 

134 Pititi, 3 Bits. 

135 Prim. Princess, 8 No.1 
136 Prim. Princess, 11 No.2 
137 Prim. Princess, 14 No.3 
138 Prim. Princess, 18 No. 4 
139 Rameses, 4 No. 1 

140 Rameses, 6 No. 2 

141 Rameses, 9 No. 3 

142 Rameses, 12 No. 4 

143 Red Phipps, 7 No. 2 

144 Red Phipps, 9 No. 3 

145 Red Phipps, 12 No. 4 
146 Red Phipps, 16 No. 5 
147 Rideau, 6 No. 3 

148 Rideau, 10 No. 4 

149 Rideau, 13 No. 5 

150 Rideau, 70 Bits. 

151 Salbach Orc’d, 5 No. 1 
152 Salbach Orc’d, 7 No. 2 
153 Salbach Orc’d, 10 No. 3 
154 Salbach Orc’d, 14 No. 4 
155 Salbach Pink, 11 No. 3 
156 Salbach Pink, 17 No. 4 
157 Star of Bethl’m, 1 No. 3 
158 Star of Bethl’m, 2 No. 5 
159 Star of Bethl’m, 5 Bits. 
160 Sultan, 3 No. 2 

161 Sultan, 4 No. 3 

162 Sultan, 5 No. 4 

163 Sunshine Girl, 9 No. 1 
164 Sunshine Girl, 12 No. 2 
165 Sunshine Girl, 16 No. 3 
166 Toa, 1 No. 5 

167 Toa, 7 Bits. 

168 Veilchenblau, 8 No. 1 
169 Veilchenblau, 11 No. 2 
170 Wasaga, 2 No. 1 

171 Wasaga, 3 No. 2 

172 Wasaga, 4 No. 3 

173 Wasaga, 5 No. 4 

174 Wasaga, 6 No. 5 

175 Wurtembergia, 4 No. 2 
176 Wurtembergia, 5 No. 3 
177 Yel. Perfection, 4 No. 1 
178 Yel. Perfection, 5 No. 2 
179 Early B’d Mix., 10 No. 2 
180 Exhib’n Mix., 15 No. 3 





“Betty Co-Ed’”’ 


The Glad with “That School-Girl Complexion” 
with 


The color is light cream-pink, 


“Betty Brown Eyes’”’ 


Orange 
deeper 


colored blossoms, 
the two lower petals. 


maroon blotch on 


Unique 


creamy throat, a combination highly prized. Spike long, straight Blooms 4% in. Barly. 
Betty Co-Ed, Prepaid Betty Brown Eyes, Prepaid 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 Wo.5 

Ten ....80.70 $0.60 $0.50 $0.40 $0.30 $0.25 eee $1.00 $0.80 $0.60 $0.50 $0.40 

100 .... 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 1.40 100 . 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.80 





$3.30 Labeled Collection ‘‘A”’ 


All Large Bulbs, Prepaid 


$5.00 Labeled Collection ““B’’ 


All Large Bulbs, Prepaid 


3 Aida Janet Bagdad 
2 Ave Maria La Paloma Betty Co-Ed 
5 Apricot Glow Mammoth White Bill Sowden 
6 Bagdad Marmora 

4 Berty Snow Minuet Damascus 


Mother Mac 
Mrs. Sisson 


5 Betty Co-Ed 
Betty Brown Eyes 
3etty Nuthall 
Blue Danube 

Dr. Moody 

Commander Koehl 
All the above, each labeled, $3.30, 


wow 


Co Ad CIty MD to PF OOD 


nr 


*~hree 


Our Selection 
Salbach Pink 
Sunshine Girl 
Veilchenblau 


Dr. Bennett 
Early Dawn 


Gold Mine 


tom Morus tof & Clore 


prepaid. All the 


3etty Brown Eyes 2 


Blue Triumphator 6 


Emile Aubrun 
Early Sunrise 
Fata Morgana 


Graf Zeppelin 
above, 


4 Jane Addams 

7 Janet 
J. Van Tets 

3 Maid of Orleans 
Miss Greeley 


7 Mother Machree 
5 Our Selection 

> Picardy 

5 Rameses 

7 Red Phipps 

2 Salbach’'s Orchid 
2 Stuttgardia 

8 Sunshine Girl 


each labeled, $5.00, prepaid. 





Many more Collections specially priced in my fall catalogue. 


“wy 


rite right now” for copy.—J.D. 
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October in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


HE snowdrop, that first flower of 
| Spring, so beloved of English- 
speaking people, does not do well 
in the warmer parts of California. Its 
place is taken in the southern garden by 
that prolific bloomer, leucojum vernum, 
better known-as the spring snowflake, 
and sometimes as fair maid of Spring. 
The many flowers are born on long stems 
somewhat like _ lilies-of-the-valley, al- 
though not so profusely. The petals of 
ach white bell are prettily tipped with a 
green dot; and how the bulbs do mul- 
tiply! 

Plant hyacinths in bulb pots now, and 
place in a cool dark place until the first 
leaves show well above the ground; then 
bring out into the sunlight. 


Many of the bulbs planted in Septem- 
ber may also be planted in October, just 
in ease you forgot to plant them last 
month, or feel that you have not planted 
enough. Who, I ask, ever does feel as 
though he or she had planted enough 
bulbs? 

The English iris does not feel happy 
in our dry summer elimate. England 
has an astonishing rainfall that keeps 
everything green and moist all Summer 
long. There is quite a list of other iris, 
however, that are natives of countries 
which also have a rainless Summer, 
largely from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and they do very well in Cali- 
fornia. Spanish, pavonia, persica, and 
reticulata, all are bulbous and should be 
planted this month. Another bulbous 
iris, from Holland, should also be planted 
now. One particularly gorgeous member 
of this group, filifolia imperator, shoul | 
he included in every planting. Its blos- 
som is particularly large, intensely blue, 
and decorated with splashes of deep- 
orange, so that it stands out in whatever 
group it may find itself. Any of the 
above may be grown in either light shade 
or full sun, and during the growing 
season require plenty of water. 


From your seed catalog choose some 
of the newer varieties and shades of 
hollyhoeks for planting at this time. 
Plant them close to the walls of houses, 
against tall fences or lattices, and do not 
try to move them, for they resent trans- 
planting. 

Seatter linaria seed around in the bulb 
beds after you have entirely finished the 
bulb planting. The linaria will root 
lightly and produce a wealth of many- 
colored blooms early next Spring, long 


before the bulbs have even begun to think | 


about blooming. The linaria flower is 


like a miniature snapdragon. 


Eschscholtzia, lupine, nemophila, an- 
nual poppies, godetia, larkspur, and 
searlet flax, may be sown in the open 
ground now for early spring bloom. 

Siberian iris may be planted during 
October. Plant in full sun. 

Plant the gnarly roots of anemones and 
ranunculus now, after first soaking them 
for several hours in luke-warm water. 
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It is rather hard to tell on the anemones 
which side is up and which down. If 
there is doubt in your mind, plant them 
on their sides; and when the roots sprout 
and the flower shoot appears, their 
natural instinet will tell them which direc- 
tion to take, whether up or down. As 
for the root of the ranunculus, it closely 
resembles the tubers of a dahlia and 
should be planted with the points down- 
ward. If the roots of either of these two 
are very large indeed, they may be broken 
into at least two parts, thus securing 
more plants. There is a fine new strain 
of the ranuneulus, called Victory Hy- 
brids, that has many new shades. The 
roots of both these plants should be 
planted one inch deep and six inches 
apart, semi-shaded, in rich garden loam. 


German iris may be dug and divided 
now. New additions to the iris bed may 
be made at this time. Give the bed a 
dressing of hydrated lime. 


Where Does Wild Life Winter? 


E often wonder where the animal 
life, that was so much in evidence 
during the Summer, spends the Winter. 
Most of the adult insects die with the 
coming of cold weather. The last gen- 
eration of Autumn in the bumblebee nest 
consists of males (drones) and perfect 
females. These mate; the males die, and 
the new fertile queens seek some pro- 
tected place to spend the Winter. The 
same procedure is noted in the case of 
wasps, hornets, and yellow jackets. 

The monarch butterfly copies the birds 
and migrates southward where Winters 
are less severe. In the Spring it will 
return, laying eggs as it works its way 
northward. 

Grasshoppers lay their eggs in holes 
which they make with their abdomens in 
hard ground. 

Cutworms, the larvae of the noctuidae 
moths, hibernate in the ground from 
which they will emerge in the Spring 
with ravenous appetites. 

Adult Colorado potato beetles hiber- 
nate underground. They will be on 
hand in time to lay their eggs upon the 
early potatoes. The striped cucumber 
heetles pass the Winter in the same 
manner. 

Only those house flies survive that have 
succeeded in tucking themselves away 
safely beyond reach of sub-freezing tem- 
peratures, but each of these may be the 
progenitor of 195,312,500,000 potential 
disease carriers. 

Frogs circumvent the problem of se- 
curing insect food in Winter by the sim- 
ple expedient of burying themselves in 
the mud in the bottom of the pond. 
They deflate their lungs, empty their 
stomachs, and absorb oxygen through the 
skin. 

Toads squirm about with their hind 
quarters, literally inching their way 
downward until below frost line. 

Snakes seek some protected hole or 
cavern where frost cannot penetrate. 


The land tortoise buries itself in the 
earth, forming an earthen cell. Mud 
and snapping turtles bury themselves in 
the mud of a pond or stream, sometimes 
prowling around beneath the ice. 

The woodchuck toils not nor does he 
spin. He takes a short cut to Spring by 
way of a long, deep sleep. 

The survival of the fittest is exempli- 
fied in these adaptations for meeting ad- 
verse weather conditions. Nature ceased 
to make mistakes long ago. Only those 
creatures and species have survived that 
could adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment. 

Garrett T. GREER, (Ohio) 


Asclepias Curassavica 


l AM glad that this plant (with a 
mouthful of a name) is now getting 
some of the attention it deserves. 

It was first brought to my attention 
about twenty-five years ago, when a 
neighbor bought a plant of it as one of 
the novelties of the year. 

It was then advocated as a pot shrub, 
to be set back for a rest in early Win- 
ter, but not in a dark place. A cool but 
frost-proof room is best, and that is the 
way I treat it today. 

One season it was accidentally allowed 
to form seeds, so I experimented and 
found they grew readily; and soon had 
plants to share with my friends. 

Started in late February or early 
March, plants of Asclepias curassavica 
will begin blooming in August and con- 
tinue till frost, when I bring them in for 
a few weeks more of bloom; then a rest, 
and they can be brought forward again 
to bloom for Easter. 

Lately I have found by sowing seed 
in August or September I have a num- 
ber of small plants that can be set close 
together, and carried through the Win- 
ter in a sunny window; and mine today, 
bedded out in the garden, will bloom in 
less than a week, (and it is now June 
13th), so I will have a long season of 
bloom. It combines well with lavender- 
blue, like a border of ageratum; and is 
lovely with double-white feverfews. 

This is one of the plants that always 
attracts attention, and because handled 
in this way we have an exceptionally 
long season of bloom; also the color is 
that vivid orange-searlet found in so few 
flowers. 

The bud clusters are beautiful 
each bud being a vivid searlet ball. 


Mrs. JoHN X. Wurre, (Vt.) 


too, 


Flower Guessing Contest 


. A boy who is sweet. 
Nobody wants our pain. 

. Herds of sheep. 

. Found in valleys. 

We lack a falsehood. 

Our stems are easily broken. 
. A color. 

. A sweet vegetable. 

9. What some people marry. 
10. A flower of Scotland. 

11. A girl’s name. 

12. Found in the air. 

13. Three men followed me. 
14. I’m an animal with gloves. 
15. A branding iron. 


DIDS ww 


(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


October’s dusk is whispering good-by; 
Fast, fast now through the autumn’s windy 


sieves 


The leaves are sifted, color-drained and wry; 
Upon the summer’s loom a spider weave . 


ATHER and store for present and 
(; future use, the dry leaves that 
are now falling in profusion 
from shade, fruit, ang forest trees. Pile 
on the compost heap those that will not 
be needed this season for providing win- 
ter protection; and let them decay and 
form leaf-mold which, when mixed with 
soil and sand, is very desirable for use 
about perennials, or for repotting house 
plants. Before the ground freezes, also 
secure and store some garden soil, so 
that you may have it to mix with leaf- 
mold when potting Dutch bulbs for in- 
door forcing; or for filling up the space, 
should you find it necessary to shift a 
pot-bound house plant into a larger pot 
during the winter months. 


Cut off the tops, dig up, and let dry 
off for a few hours, caladium, dahlias, 
cannas, gladioli, and similar bulbs and 
roots that cannot withstand severe cold; 
and store them in a dry, cool, frost- 
proof place. Dahlias and cannas may 
both be packed with their stems down in 
sand or sawdust, to lessen the chance of 
shriveling; or they may be stored merely 
in piles where storage conditions are 
favorable. The corms of gladioli as a 
rule do not shrivel much, but they should 
not be allowed to freeze or be overheated. 
So eut off the tops quite close to the 
corms and store them in paper or muslin 
bags,—or in the mesh bags in which 
oranges are often purchased,—and hang 
them up in a dry, frost-proof place. 
Tuberose bulbs, being very tender, should 
be taken up early in the month and stored 
in sand or sawdust, where they will not 
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—William Spencer 


be frosted; or wrap them in paper and 
keep them in a cool closet. 


Before they are injured by frost, bring 
in the house all potted plants that are 
to be grown in the window garden; plac- 
ing them first, if possible, in a room in 
which there is no heat, so that the transi- 
tion from outdoor to indoor conditions 
will not be so abrupt. Though it is hard 
to do it, curb your desire to take into 
the home more plants than you will be 
able to care for properly. For good re- 
sults house plants must be given intelli- 
gent care, and must not be crowded. 
Each plant should have plenty of room, 
light, and fresh air, and the pot turned 
at intervals so that all sides of the plant 
may develop evenly. 


Read the daily weather reports or 
listen to the radio weather broadeasts, 
and be guided by them. If frosts are 
predicted, prepare to give protection to 
some of the vegetables and flowers that 
withstand coolness; and hasten to lift 
any of the tender sorts that you wish to 
save a little longer. <A thrifty tomato 
vine pulled up bodily and hung in a 
shed or cellar will continue to ripen the 
tomatoes on it, and choice green tomatoes 
picked and placed on a shelf in the attic 
will furnish fresh ripe fruit for weeks. 
Late, hard pears will also mellow if 
treated in the latter manner. 


To be successful with the storage of 
fruits and vegetables, keep in mind the 
fact that different varieties require dif- 
ferent storage conditions. Some sorts, 
like onions, to keep well need a cool and 


dry place; while others, like cabbage, 
must have a place that is cool but moist; 
while a third class, to which squash and 
pumpkin belong, should be stored in a 
warm, dry place. Do not try to utilize 
as a storage place for your crops a damp 
or poorly-ventilated place, for you will 
be doomed to disappointment and loss 
from spoilage, if you do so. If you store 
vegetables in your cellar or basement, 
ventilate frequently so that the air in 
your rooms may not be affected by any 
that may spoil. 


This is a good time for making a new 
lawn; for with the cool weather and fal) 
rains, the growth of the grass is greatly 
encouraged. Then too, fewer weeds 
germinate at this season. Be sure to have 
the surface of the new lawn well pre- 
pared, enriched, and the site well drained. 
Arsenate of lead worked into the soil 
has been found to improve the condition 
of the lawn, and will also rid it of the 
grubs of the Japanese beetle. The use 
of this chemical as a top-dressing has 
been found to be beneficial also. Allow 
the grass on old lawns to attain a height 
of three to four inches before snowfall. 


This is the time of the year to prepare 
beds and plant many of the varieties of 
spring-flowering bulbs, such as tulips, 
nareissi, hyacinths, snowdrops, crocus, 
chionodoxas, daffodils, and other hardy 
bulbs. Set each bulb on a layer of sand 
in a well-drained bed. The depth of 
planting should vary according to the 
size of the bulb, the large bulbs being 
planted about three to four inches deep, 
and the small ones about one to two 
inches deep. The crocus bulbs need 
barely be covered by sod. Too deep 
planting of bulbs will tend to retard 
bloom, or in extreme cases prevent bloom- 
ing entirely. 


As soon as the annuals used for filling 
in have ceased to bloom, remove them 
from the beds so as to keep the garden 
trim and tidy; and allow the chrysan- 
themums that are beginning to flower 
to show up to better advantage. To en- 
courage them to do their best, see that 
these late bloomers have plenty of water 
and frequent applications of liquid 
manure. Clean up and burn other gar- 
den debris, for if it is left it may form 
a sheltering winter resort for garden 
pests. Spade up the cleared beds, and 
leave the roughly-spaded soil to improve 
in texture during the winter months. 
In the Spring it will not take much time 
or effort to prepare them for planting. 


You may still plant a perennial that will 
give the utmost pleasure and satisfaction 
at very little cost. Purchased now and 
set out immediately, a new bed of irises 
will have time to become established. 
These plants are of easy culture; and 
while they prefer a sunny situation, and 
a somewhat sandy soil, they will thrive 
in ordinary light garden soil, and in a 
partly shaded place. In setting the 
rhizomes, guard against planting them 
deep. They should be barely covered, 
not buried. Cengiali and pallida are 
among the good but less-expensive species. 


Before they are injured by heavy 
frosts, dig up and grow under cover 
those varieties of vegetables which can 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Vegetable — a Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


CTOBER finds the methodical gar- 
dener getting everything in order 
for the Winter close at hand, and 

as usual, there is plenty of work to keep 
him busy if he is so inelined. 


A neat vegetable garden is a most 
pleasing sight, and one that need not be 
hidden. However, a certain amount of 
landseaping around the vegetable plot 
will add to the general appearance of the 
home-grounds, and it will also make the 
garden more attractive. 


As October is a suitable time for trans- 
planting shrubbery, we may begin work- 
ing out these plans now, continuing with 
them in early Spring. 


The writer, who is by no means a land- 
scape gardener, has worked out the 
following plan: The south side of the vege- 
table garden is planted with the old- 
fashioned thousand-leaf roses and blush 
roses, interspersed with two clumps of 
the yellow and white honeysuckle. In 
middle June this is as pretty a sight as 
one could. wish to see. As this is the 
side joining the dooryard, other shrub- 
bery is planted a few feet beyond. 


On the west side care is taken not to 
plant in a manner that will throw too 
much shade on the garden. In the very 
center a thrifty trumpet vine blossoms for 
weeks during the Summer, and on the en- 


tire length of fence are the exquisite blue - 


ipomea vines and blossoms in profusion. 
At the foot, the length of this section, 
four-o’clocks, zinnias, or other plants of 
about that height, are planted. 


On the north, here and there are clumps 
of golden glow, that in August rear their 
lovely yellow heads in a mass of bloom. 
The east side is planted with grape vines, 
but beyond them in the backyard a 
large bed of orange day lilies peeps 
through the openings here and there. A 
mixed border of larkspur and zinnias 
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usually goes entirely around the garden 
on the inside, and in the midst of this 
rather hodge-podge arrangement of shrubs 
and annuals, the vegetable garden flour- 
ishes. 


In favored areas where frost has not 
yet killed vegetation, well-planned gardens 
are still producing in a pleasing manner. 
There is no reason why we cannot have 
peas, lettuce, green onions, and radishes 
at this time of year; as well as cabbage, 
earrots, celery, parsnips, turnips, and 
other vegetables that ordinary frosts do 
not harm. It is all a matter of planning 
ahead, whether or not we have an 
abundance of vegetables over the entire 
twelve months; canned and dried many 
of them, while others are stored away in 
the cellar, and yet others that stay un- 
harmed in the garden through the Winter. 


Toward the end of the month plans 
should be underway for storing a number 
of different vegetables. As long as the 
season permits they are better in the 
ground, but it is well not to trust Nature 
too far. 


Carrots and turnips with the tops cut 
down to the crown, will keep as solid as 
the day they were packed away in sand, 
until late Spring. Winter radishes may 
also be put away in a box of sand, keep- 
ing their flavor until January. Solid 
heads of cabbage should be trimmed well 
and each head wrapped in paper, storing 
away in a dark corner of the cellar. 


Celery should be taken up, roots and 
all, and packed tightly together in boxes 
of soil. Sweet potatoes packed in dry 
sand and kept in a warm, dry place will 
stay firm and palatable until Spring. 
Ordinary potatoes need only be stored in 
a bin in the cellar. 


Parsnips and salsify are better kept in 
the open garden, digging them as needed 
during Fall, Winter, and Spring. 





Fall Care of the Garden 


AFTER the vegetables have been har- 
vested, clean up and burn all garden 
refuse. Such material provides a fine 
place for insects and diseases to live over 
Winter. It is also advisable, for the 
same reason, to burn the weeds around 
edges of the garden. After the clean-up, 
sow the area to rye or some other green 
manure crop that may be plowed or 
spaded under late in the Fall or early in 
the Spring. This improves the physical 
condition of the soil and aids in the pre- 
vention of blowing and washing. Fall 
plowing or spading is advisable, partic- 
ularly for heavy soils. Apply the manure 
before plowing and allow the ground to 
lie rough through the Winter. Fall plow- 
ing aids in improving the soil structure, 
may help in the control of insects, aids 
in the conservation of moisture, and 
makes sure that the garden is ready for 
planting as soon as possible in the 
Spring. If the manure is applied to 
plowed land, it should be well rotted and 
thoroughly disked into the soil before 
planting. If the gardener plans to start 
plants in the house the following Spring 
or to force plants during the Winter, the 
soil should be obtained before the ground 
freezes, and stored where he can use it 
readily. 

— (University of Minnesota Agricultural 

Experiment Station Bulletin) 


Propagating Lupines 


| T is only in recent years that Lupine, 
with its spikes of beautiful shades of 
blue, pink, and yellow, seems to have 
become popular with the amateur. 

Seldom finding any article on how to 
grow Lupines, and having successfully 
grown them from seed, I would like to 
pass on to others my experience. 

It seems necessary to inoculate the 
seed, to retain the plants from year to 
year. Otherwise, many times they are 
short-lived. Many seed houses sell Nitra- 
gin. A 25-cent box of Nitragin, mixed 
with a package of seed, will inoculate 
from one ounce to eight pounds of lupine 
seed, and makes successful the growing of 
Lupine for the amateur. 

Planting Lupine among a bed of 
bearded iris makes an attractive display. 

It is well to mulch plants lightly for 
the Winter. 


Mrs. W. W. Herm, (N. Y.) 
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(Photo by E. H. Menge) 
A beautiful growth of a light-pink 
Lupine in the garden of William 
Lockwood, Moquoketa, Iowa. The 
spikes are about two feet tall 
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Father and Mother Duck look on while the Youngsters eat their Dinner 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


REAT masses of crimson-and-gold 
(s foliage, blue jays screaming in 

pure delight of living, ripe nuts 
falling from the trees, fields of corn 
neatly shocked, a big golden moon, and 
visions of witches riding broomsticks, 
are but a few things that come to mind 
with the mere mention of October. 


Now that October has come, the lover 
of Nature will indeed have a busy time 
if an attempt is made to attend the full 
pageant of the tenth month. 


Preparing for Winter, the trees are 
thriftily draining the juices from their 
leaves, storing it away to be used next 
Spring. As the sap is drawn from the 
leaves, the foliage takes on that brilliance 
of color so characteristic of October. 


Bird migration is going forward on a 
big seale this month. Unless given es- 
pecial thought, we do not realize the 
vastness of many of these semi-annual 
flights; some are almost unbelievable. 


The arctic terns each Spring fly from 
the Antarctic Circle to the Arctic Cirele, 
there to build their nests and rear their 
families. As Fall approaches, they start 
back again to spend the next few months 
in the far southern region. With the ex- 
ception of the time taken in flight, these 
terns live in continuous daylight, flying 
22,000 miles each year that they may 
have it. 


During migration, many birds travel 
for hundreds of miles over the ocean, 
which means non-stop flights. The golden 
plover, for instance, may start from 
Alaska in the Fall, flying 2,000 miles 
over the trackless Pacific until it reaches 
the Hawaiian Islands. Another branch 
of the family flies from Nova Scotia 
out over the Atlantic for 2,400 miles 
until it reaches the coast of South Amer- 
ica. From there it travels to the interior 
of Argentina. 
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There are many other migrants making 
one-way flights of seven and eight thou- 
sand miles, encountering many difficul- 
ties, but undaunted and full of courage 
they fly the course again and again. 
Other birds take but short flights, keep- 
ing just below the snow line, returning 
to their summer homes at the first hint of 
Spring. Still other birds from Northern 
Canada fly to the northern states to spend 
the Winter in the milder climate, where 
the temperature frequently reaches zero 
and below. 


While a few of the human family 
migrate each Winter to a warmer climate, 
most of us stay right where we are, taking 
whatever weather may come to us. 


That is the reason that each October 
finds us getting ready for the Winter 
just ahead, by storing food and making 
plans for keeping warm. These prepar- 
ations are more in evidence in rural sec- 
tions than elsewhere; for there, not only 
must the welfare of the humans be con- 
sidered, but the animals and fowl as well 
must be sheltered and fed. 


One of the oddest of wild fruits, the 
pawpaw, is ripe this month. A tropical- 
like fruit, somewhat resembling the 
banana, it is so highly flavored that 
but few care for it. 


On the October breeze float many tiny 
parachutes, each one carrying seed in- 
tended by Nature to be planted wherever 
it may land. Most numerous, perhaps, 
are the thistle seeds traveling thither and 
yon on their questionable mission of 
propagating their kind. 


The ironweeds have formed downy 
clusters, as have also the goldenrod and 
boneset. Asters are yet in bloom, but 
they too will attach their seeds to down, 
to be blown wherever the prankish wind 
may take them. The bursting pods of 
milkweed are very pretty with their 


down tightly encased in an armor of 
seeds, which the opening pods release. 


Red is the dominant color of October. 
In the woods the berries of false Solo- 
mon’s seal and wild turnip are crimson. 
Haw trees are covered with their tiny 
red fruits, and the wild rose bushes have 
developed red seed balls, looking very 
much like cranberries. 


The nonpoisonous sumacs are also bril- 
liant, not only their leaves, but their 
more enduring seed panicles that stand 
upright on stout stalks. 


Sweet everlasting, true to its name at 
least in part, may be found in fragrant 
meadow colonies. The plants and flowers 
are now dry and brittle, but they retain 
their orange-like odor and have scarcely 
changed in color, unless perhaps to a 
lighter gray. . 


Certain members of the squirrel family 
are industriously storing away nuts and 
acorns; while others, the red squirrels 
for instance, leave much of their winter 
feeding to the uncertainties of Nature. 


The very end of October has been set 
aside for the make-believe pranks of 
witches and goblins. Like many other 
dates we observe, the origin of Hallo- 
we’en is somewhat obscure, dating back 
before the Christian era. The Christians 
made of it a festival, giving it. the name 
of Hallowmass or All Saints’ Day. The 
celebrations of the ancient Hallowe’ens 
were chiefly the lighting of great bon- 
fires; and the belief was that of all the 
nights of the year, on this one ghosts 
and witches were most likely to wander 
about. So to this day it is observed, but 
in a spirit of fun, where once the witches 
and goblins were taken in all seriousness. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Does the pitcher 
insect victims 
blossoms? 

. If one mother aphis (of the corn root 
variety) and her progeny should be 
gwen the ability to reproduce un- 
molested for one season, how many eggs 
would they produce for the neat 
spring’s hatching? 

8. Does the branch on the trunk of a tree 
move to a greater distance from the 
tree’s root as the tree grows upward? 

. Are the harvest spiders, or “daddy long 
legs” as they are commonly known, 
beneficial or harmful insects? 

. If a cutting of a Grimes Golden apple 
is grafted upon a Jonathan tree, what 
variety of tree will be produced from 
seeds of the grafted fruits? 

6. What common food plant forms on its 
stalk thick roots which enter the 
ground, not to furnish more food, but 
only to brace the plant against high 
winds? 

. Approximately how many species of 
butterflies and moths are to be found 
in North America? 

8. As a group, which is the most destruc- 
tive,—the larvae of the moths or those 
of the butterflies? 

9. On what part of a cricket’s body are 
its organs of hearing located? 

10. Which three states of United States 
rank highest in regard to the variety 
of bird species found within their 
boundaries? 


plant capture its 
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(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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The Garden Club 
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Editorial Notes 


T a recent school for gardeners, the 

subject of conservation was stressed 
and the ill effeets of man’s thoughtless 
and ruthless upsetting of Nature’s bal- 
ance in plant and animal life, was brought 
out. 

The speakers on the subject of staging 
flower shows and preparing flowers for 
exhibition, also touched on the need of 
protecting such wild flowers as are be- 
coming scarce and the duty of every 
citizen to obey laws against picking them, 
whether the flowers are growing on state 
or private land. 

Flowers thus protected should not be 
allowed in any flower show. One may 
buy these plants, which are in danger of 
extinction because of their enticing 
beauty, and grow them in the garden ; 
provided a careful study is made of their 
needs as to soil, amount of moisture, lo- 
cation, degree of sunlight required, and 
so on. This is one way of conserving 
them. Even these, however, should not 
be gathered and exhibited. Allowing 
such practice affords a loop hole by which 
the lawless “do as one pleases” people 
are given an opportunity to break laws 
and “get by with it.” That type seldom 
hesitates to disregard the truth. 

Every garden club, or in fact any 
organization using flowers, greens, 
branches, and such things for decoration, 
should have strictly-enforeed rules pro- 
hibiting the use of laurel, dogwood, ar- 
butus, wild orchids, ground pines, and 
plants of each locality which need con- 
serving. Furthermore, no judge should 
be willing to award a prize to an exhibit 
of any of these. 

None of these plants should be eut and 
offered for sale by any dealer. Some 
things like bittersweet, for instance, can 
be cut with clippers without harming the 
vines. If properly done the pruning may 
do good. 


One wonders if there is at the present 
time any more live subject of interest to 
garden ‘club members than how to pro- 
perly arrange flowers. The older clubs 
have gone over and over the various 
phases of what to raise and how best to 
do it. These problems are endless and 
new ideas are always offered for trial. 
Still, after flowers are grown, what is 
one to do with them? Vegetables and 
fruits are brought to perfection for 
food; flowers for beauty. 

Some. people cannot bear to gather 
their flowers which they have planted for 


certain effects or flower pictures. Others 
raise them for cutting only. Each to 


his taste, but it seems as though the in- 
between course is the most sensible prac- 
tice to follow. 

Naturally, each grower has a perfect 
right to use his cut flowers in whatever 
arrangements suit the individual taste; 
but if the arrangements are for public 
use, other tastes are involved and much 
more attention should be given to com- 
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_annuals and the autumn leaves 


plying with generally-accepted rules. 
If arranging for flower shows, such rules 
must be complied with if qualified judges 
are employed. 

Any amateur flower show will convince 
one of the great need of instruction. 
To a certain extent this can be obtained 
from books if the best authors are used. 
Lectures and courses of study may be 
excellent, but when all is said and done, 
there is no way so satisfactory as the 
actual arranging; trying to produce de- 
sired effects oneself, but under the guid- 
ance of a qualified eritie. The latter 
isn’t always easy to obtain. 

Some of the agricultural colleges and 
state universities have courses in Flower 
Arrangement for commercial purposes, 
and six-weeks summer courses are ot- 
fered. The drawback here is that few 
gardeners can spare that length of time 
away from the garden in the height of its 
season. The expense would also be con- 
siderable, while the knowledge obtained 
would be only partially adapted to the 
desired end. Much would be along the 
professional florist line, which is quite a 
different branch of the subject. There 
are many “tricks of the trade” perfectly 
legitimate for florists, but which would 
not be allowed in arrangements to be 
entered and judged at a flower show con- 
ducted by non-professionals. 


The thing we all really need is an 
opportunity to do what might be termed 
as laboratory work, under the guidance 
of a qualified tee cher and critic. A week 
or two of concentrated effort of this 
kind would be truly worthwhile and bene- 
ficial to the student. 

One college offers such a “hobby course” 
of two weeks, provided its six-weeks 
course for credits does not have its re- 
quired quota of ten, and also provided 
eight enroll for the short course. The 
drawback is one eannot be sure until 
the day of registration whether or not the 
course will be held. That makes it 
prohibitive to anyone not in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the college. Who 
wants to plan for two weeks’ absence from 
home, and go to the expense and trouble 
of a trip of a couple hundred miles on 
such an uncertainty? 


The New York and New Jersey State 
Federations of Garden Clubs are ‘making 
an effort to meet this need; and un- 
doubtedly, as the need and desire for in- 
struction are realized, more opportunities 
for obtaining it will be provided. 


Useful Hints for October 


()CTOBER is the month for setting 

out the spring-flowering bulbs; about 
the time when the frosts clear off the late 
are fall- 
ing. The small bulbs, like crocuses, 
should be set two to three inches deep 
and three or four inches apart. Too 
many people set their bulbs in rows. 
Try clumps and see how much more 
effective they will look when in bloom. 
The same is true of tulips. The old idea 
was a formal tulip bed, but really is 
there anything very inspiring or beauti- 
ful about such a bed? Clumps among 
other plants are so much more lovely. 
There should be but one variety in each 
clump, however. If mixtures are used, 


it would be better to scatter them through 
the hardy borders. Tulip bulbs, like all 
of these bulbs, should be set in a hand- 
ful of sand, about six inches deep and 
six to eight inches apart, according to 
whether they are the low early ones or 
the tall kinds. 

Where the location is suitable, bulbs, 
especially tall ones, look best with a 
background of shrubs. One reason why 
tulip beds are not attractive is that they 
lack a background. Daffodils need to be 
set about the same as early tulips. If 
one has the place, they are lovely when 
naturalized; either great drifts of them, 
or scattered through a bit of open grove 
or woods. All of these bulbs take kindly 
to either ordinary garden soil or to 
one that is more acid. Of course they 
respond best when well fed. Do not cover 
them during October. 


Peonies can still be divided, if really 
necessary, for they do not enjoy being 
disturbed. New ones may be set out this 
month. 


October is one of the best times in the 
year to study Nature’s combining of 


colors. How seldom one sees any clashes 
where Nature has seattered the seeds! 


Is it partly because so much green is 
used as a background and also as a sep- 
arater? 

Toward the close of the month the 
annuals will be about over with, and the 
ground should be prepared for next year. 
Spade it up well, and expose it to the 
sun and air a week or so before leveling 
it off. A wise plan is to dig in plenty 
of dry spray material, especially that to 
kill disease germs. Those who have tried 
this method have found much less trouble 
the following season. Many germs win- 
ter over in the ground; also many in- 
sects. An all-purpose powder like a 
mixture of tobacco powder, sulphur, and 
arsenate of lead, is excellent to dig in, 
and also to seatter around roses before 
they. are covered. Applications of it 
around perennials that are subject to 
disease or insects will undoubtedly prove 
wise. Used now, and again in early 
Spring, it will help the grower to ward 
off much trouble. 


Feed boxes for the birds should al- 
ready be filled and made inviting to 
bird visitors. They will seldom come 
later unless assured now that they will 
find a full larder at all times. 


Summer-flowering bulbs and_ tubers 
should be dug now and prepared for 
winter storing. A cool vegetable cellar 
is the best place for them. 


Coarse bonemeal is an excellent ferti- 
lizer to rake in now or-spade in lightly. 
It is a slow. food, as it takes time to get 
into a liquid form such as plants require. 
Peat moss should also be dug in. If the 
beds are prepared before real frosts set 
in, many seeds can be sown for an earlier 
start in the Spring. Many of the seeds 
that managed to germinate and get a 
start before the spring drought of this 
year of extremes, were those that were 
sown last Fall, either of their own ac- 
count or by the gardener’s forethought. 
Much money was lost this year in “the 
failure of seeds to germinate; or if they 
did, in the death of seedlings for want of 
proper growing conditions. 
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What We Wear 


OME of the things we wear come 
from the cotton plant that grows in 
the sunny South. The cotton seeds are 
planted somewhat as the corn and other 
grains are planted; and cared for as 
the plant grows, to keep the weeds out 
and to hold moisture in the soil. As the 
little plants come up, the sunshine and 
rain make them grow. Later they put 
out blooms, which grow into the cotton 
“boll.” The boll or pod bursts open. 
and we see the snowy-white cotton. This 
is picked into baskets and sent to mills, 
where it is made into cotton cloth. 

Boys and girls, when you wear cloth- 
ing made from cotton, think of the 
fields of cotton growing; and remember 
that your clothing came from the help 
of Nature. 

EstHeEr Haas, (Kans. ) 
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ERE is sofnething for boys and girls 

who play the piano. This little “Blue 
Gentian Waltz” covers a five-finger posi- 
tion. You will find it interesting to trans- 
pose in all keys. Try this, and see how 
the different tones suggest to vou different 
colors in the various shades of the 
Gentians. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wise.) 
‘ 


Making Toy Trees 


“THE people in Japan make toy trees 
which are really alive and growing. 

They plant the seed in pots. From the 
time the seed is planted, it must have 
unusual care. As soon as the first green 
shoot is seen, constant pruning and nip- 
ping begins. This keeps the branches 
from growing large. The whole plant is 
often taken from the pot and the roots 
are cut back. In this way the trees do 
not grow over six inches tall, 
live for many years. 

Pines, maples, larches, bamboos, and 
many others, might be used in this way. 
The Japanese make whole scenes or pic- 
tures on platters by this method. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 
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October Nature Study 


N Mexico and Central America, large 
plantations are used for the growing 
of bananas. The great forest trees are 
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cut and little banana plants are planted 
in among the fallen trees. The black 
men come with machetes (a kind ot 
knife) every few weeks, to cut down the 
growth that might choke the little plants. 

In twelve months the little banana 
plants have grown large and begin to 
bare green bananas. When shipping time 
comes, a large number of men_ begin 
eutting the fruit with their knives. The 
bunches of bananas are cut green, and 
carried by mules to the shipping point. 
Here they are packed and cooled to the 
right temperature to keep them from 
spoiling; they are then sent to the great 
cities in our country and other places. 

Often the bananas are quite green 
when sold in the stores, and have to ripen 
before they can be eaten 


Estuer Haas, ( Kans.) 


Three Flower Cousins 


BRONIA, which will grow in your 
garden, is a delicate, rose-colored 
flower. In the Mojave Desert it is known 
as the Sand Verbena. The White 
Abronia from New Mexico is sometimes 


ealled Wild Wax Plant. 


Wild Four-o’clock has lovely  rose- 
purple flowers that last but one day. 
The flower is a five-pointed little green 
goblet, holding the cluster of three or four 
withered flower tubes which later ripen 
seeds. Another relative with a flatter 
cup, the Greeks called “Vinegar Saucer.’ 


Bougainvillea, with its large, bright-red 
or magenta “vinegar goblets,” is a bril- 
liant mass of color. This flower is often 
seen in California and Old Mexico. 


LaurA WILSON, (Calif.) 


A Charade in Rime 


In shady woods and sunny field 
My first is often found, 

As lithe and fleet as any bird: 
Yet never leaves the ground. 


Of life and death my second tells, 
Of sorrow and of mirth: 

It dwells with stately pomp and by 
The simplest household hearth. 


My whole. a graceful. modest flower, 
By lonely waysides grows, 

And trembles on its slender stem 
With every wind that blows. 


(Answer is Harebell) 


RENA Bauer, ( Wisc.) 


A Wise Old Parrot 


*\ wise old owl sat in 
The more he saw the 
The less he spoke the 
That's why he was a 


an oak, 

less he spoke; 
more he heard. 
wise old bird.” 


ROFESSOR GRIP is not an 

but a parrot who can speak over 
words, and is over seventy years old. 
is not all of Pro- 


owl, 
300 


3einge a 200d talker 
essor Grip’s talents. He serves in var- 
ious ways the family who own him, and 
is so entertaining he is a whole show in 
himself. 

No need for: alarm clocks where he is. 
As soon as the sun peeps up over the 
horizon, he begins: “Seven o’clock, all 
out!” He keeps it up until every member 


ot the family tells him good morning. 
In taet, Grip is better than a_ clock, 
because he never runs down. Next he 
calls the family to breakfast with: “Come 


Eat! Eat!” 
He considers it his particular duty to 


eat! 


see that the children get to sehool on 
time. “School, school, go!” he yells; 
and if there is any peace on Sunday or 


holidays he has to be 
cellar or out-of-doors, 
that there is no school. 

When any of the children are wanted, 
all that is needed is to tell the Professor, 
and he calls them loudly. 


the 
realizes 


shut up in 
until he 


Grip likes to answer the telephone; and 
when people call up, he will answer and 
shriek “Nobody home!” Of course they 
find out later on, but Grip should worry! 
MaBeL LitrLe, (Calif.) 


month we will tell_you about Tinkle 
a cat who is a great admirer of Profes- 
and we will show you a picture of 


(Nezrt 
Bell, 


sor Grip, 
her.) 











Here is Professor Grip. One of his 
greatest joys is answering the telephone 
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Sempervivums Should be Better Known 


By MRS. ETHEL STEWART, (New York) 


SMPERVIVUMS, Hen and Chick- 
S ens, House Leeks, Jove’s Beard, 
however they are tagged, are 
among the most lovable of plant families 
and also among the least known. 

The name “Hen and Chickens’ is 
popularly applied to Tectorum, the old- 
time House Leek found in our grand- 
mother’s garden. All, however, have the 
same habit of propagating by short 
stolens, the chickens. 

Sempervivums are among the most at- 
tractive plants for rock gardens. Col- 
lecting Sempervivums gets to be quite 
fascinating, for there is an endless va- 
riety, each with some individual charm. 
The rosette-like, thick leaves are fleshy 
and pointed. The small clumps slowly 
spread, filling pockets and rock crevices. 
Transplanting may be done at any time 
of the year. After flowering, the mother 
hen disappears, but its place is taken by 
numerous young plants which may _ be 
separated and planted elsewhere. The 
flowers are borne in small panicles on 
short fleshy stems, generally during June 
and July. 

There is no Sempervivum but which 
has its own special traits. It may be 
the spinal pattern of its leaves,—they 
vary curiously; it may be the flush of 
color in Spring. Some have amusing 
manners within their immediate family 
circle, huddling closely or _ straying 
widely, the chicks on the ends of bright- 
red tethers. Then there is one that has 
a way of rolling downhill, taking root 
where it lands. ‘ 

What of their culture? First, they 
must have perfect drainage. The books 
say, “Use poor, gritty soil.” They will 
grow in such soil, but, like other plants, 
do better in a rich porous soil. It helps 
to bring out the beautiful coloring. Plant 
at any time. Divide and reset every three 
or four years, as they get too thick. 

The names of Sempervivums are hope- 
lessly confused. I have bought several 
under different names, which have turned 
out to be the same as far as I ean see. 

One grower has over 200 varieties and 
only about ten that he will send out true 
to name. After all, one who loves these 
Sempervivums is collecting charming 
plants, not names. 

There are four classes; first the deeply- 
colored species of which Lown’s Seedling 
No. 60 is a member. This is one of the 
finest of all Sempervivums, with a rosette 
from two to three inches wide. The base 
of each leaf is green and the outer part 
deep-red. Another of this group is Rubi- 
cundum, often measuring seven to nine 
inches. Then there is the class having 
large rosettes, such as Tectorum, the com- 
monest of all. A third class is composed 
of the cobweb species, which has but a 
few members. These are rather small 
and are covered with a web.. The fourth 
class contains plants with rather small 
rosettes, but without the web. 

In my own limited experience I have 
found that Sempervivums grow differently 
in different soils and under different con- 
ditions. The more I become acquainted 
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with Hen and Chickens, the more de- 
lighted and interested 1 am; also the 
more uses I find for them. Besides be- 
ing a favorite in the rock garden, these 
curious plants can be used effectively 
for edges of borders and gardens. In old- 
time gardens Tectorum, the House Leek, 
was used to border formal beds. They 
can also be easily grown in that narrow 
strip between house and walk so usual 
to the ordinary city house and lot, where 
nothing else seems to grow without con- 
stant watering. 

If you have not tried growing Semper- 
vivums, you still have a treat in store for 
you. Any gardener can find room for at 
least a few varieties, and the earlier you 
get started the more fun you will have 
in the Hen and Chicken business. Just 
give them a soil of gravelly sand and 
slate or other stones, to keep them from 
winter-killing, as they are liable to do 
if they are grown on soil which is wet 
and heavy. 


Taming a Wild Flower 


HAD not realized what cultivation 

would do to a wild flower until this 
Spring. A year or so ago, we dug up 
a plant of Shooting Star and brought it 
home. We planted it under a tree with 
some other wild flowers. These other 
flowers had done well, but this Spring 
the Shooting Star reigned supreme. It 
was over thirty inches high and had a 
flowerhead over six inches in diameter. 
There were about four dozen stars in the 
one head. Each individual star was 
larger than those that one finds in the 
woods, and it was very beautiful. They 
are always attractive, but the size of this 
one made it a desirable garden plant. 
The fact that it does well in the shade 
makes it all the more desirable. 


Ruru Hopeson, ( Wise.) 


French Lilacs of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley 


ENEROUS rains all through the 

spring months have caused wonder- 
ful growth of all vegetation. In years 
previous to 1935 it was indeed a hard 
task to make certain plants keep an 
average growth. In the upper 
Mississippi Valley, famed for spring 
wheat, the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growing of French Lilaes. ‘ 
Four years ago Mr. A. M. Brand, of 
the Brand Peony Farms, Faribault, 
Minn., set out many thousands of beauti- 


ful French Lilac seedlings with the inten- 


tion of bringing them forward into the 
first year of better than average rain- 
fall for the spring season. The 
planting of these seedlings was accu- 
rately timed to appear in 1935 as this 
seemed to be the first year in the cycle 
of wet years. The result was 
extra fine four year old roots with two 
year tops. At the end of two years, or 
in 1933, the tops were eut back to the 
ground as two year olds and bushes 
grown on for two more years. 


Book Reviews 


OUR GARDEN BIRDS. By H. Mortimer 
Batten. 39 colored plates. 191 pp. T. 
Nelson €& Sons, New York. Price $1.50. 
British birds as a rule are not our birds, 

though in some instances they bear familiar 
names. Even the robin is different, though 
equally likeable. But in a way these gar- 
den birds remind us of our own as to use- 
fulness, and the ease with which they may 
be made our fast friends. The Author is 
a true bird lover and has designed various 
useful feeding and nesting boxes, being 
in some respects a pioneer in his field. 
Naturally we turn first to the famed night- 
ingale, but a study of the chaffinch, one 
of the gardener’s best friends, the blue 
tit whose inquisitiveness takes it into the 
house, even the beautiful bullfinch with its 
bud-nipping propensities—all are interest- 
ing; and we more fully realize how in every 
land birds are necessary to the happiness 
and well-being of the human race. The 
book is devoid of scientific terms. 


WEEK END GARDENING. By Sterling 
Patterson. Photographs and fine draw- 
ings by the Author. 255 pp. Macmillan 
Publishing Company, New York. Price 
$2.50. 

The Author, himself a commuter, under- 
stands how little time the week-end gardener 
has for this work, and has blocked out a 
week-by-week schedule for making the most 
of this. Though by no means an amateur 
himself, he has not forgotten the needs of the 
inexperienced; and has touched briefly but 
comprehensively upon many points which 
the average flower grower will meet. He 
tells how to accomplish some short cuts; 
how to make convenient tools which answer 
certain purposes quite as well as the com- 
mercial products. He writes in a pleasing, 
familiar style easily understood, and the 
humorous line drawings keep one keyed up 
to an enjoyment of the fact that there is 
real fun in gardening. 


A GUIDE TO BIRD SONGS. By Aretas 
A. Saunders. 285 pp. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York. Price $2.50. 
To be able to identify all the birds we 

can see is an accomplishment which gives 
great enjoyment. To be able to recognize 
birds by their song is a still greater one. 
The Author offers the unique plan of a key 
similar to those long used in identifying 
plants, though the fact that individual 
bird notes differ renders the plan at times 
difficult. Yet we are surprised at how 
nicely the songs of one, two, or three notes 
with their varied accents, the trills, warbles, 
and continuous song, can be differentiated 
in the plan given. The book promises to 
open up a wonderful field for study, and 
the diagrams marked out of the various 
bird songs make one long to put the step 
sounds with varied indications as to time, 
pitch, loudness, quality, and phonetics, into 
actual test. 


THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN. By Lady 
Martineau. 34 plates, 2 of which are in 
color. 309 pp. Oharles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers, New York. Price $3.75. 


The fourth edition of this popular work 
has been completely revised to include many 
newly-discovered plants and new varieties 
of old ones. Though written by an English 
woman from an English viewpoint, the new 
perspective is in certain ways as pleasing 
as helpful. We like her cordial welcome of 
some of our native plants. Admirable ideas 
on the mixed border, small or extended, 
are presented. There are novel and 
practical directions for seed sowing under 
adverse conditions, and the fine effects of 
unusual colors in masses are shown. The 
book is packed with choice descriptions 
and helpful hints. 
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Fruit Trees in the Home Landscape 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 











The beauty of an Apple Tree in bloom is followed 
by the beauty and utility of the same Tree in fruit 


HE modern trend in which beauty 

and utility are combined, a trend 

which we see in everything sur- 
rounding modern life, can be and should 
be carried into the landscape designs with 
which we surround our homes. If many 
fruit trees did not possess architectural 
value, it would be mere folly to try to 
produce a crop of fruit and landscape 
beauty at the same time; but as long as 
it is possible to accomplish both ends 
with the same plant material, common 
sense tells us to give consideration to the 
useful fruits when planning our land- 
scape pictures. 

These thoughts are particularly ap- 
plicable to the small garden, where space 
is limited and where every plant must 
be carefully considered in all of its as- 
pects, and particularly in its relation to 
its nearby neighbors. Even on the small 
city lot, it is quite remarkable the amount 
of fruit that can be grown in an artis- 
tically-planned landscape. 

These facts are true for a number of 
reasons, many of which have been over- 
looked by most home-owners and by not 
a few landscape architects. Why do we 
use flowering trees and shrubs in our 
gardens? The question answers itself. 
Ask yourself another question: Is there 
anything lovelier in the linz of flowering 
trees than some of the apples? Their 
beauty does not end with the falling of 
the petals, either, for it is carried 
through the period of ripening fruit. 
Surely there is no more picturesque scene 
in the winter landscape than a gnarled 
old -apple tree. Different varieties of 
apples and pears assume different forms; 
some being upright, while others are low 
and spreading. In addition to the 
standard forms, most nurseries are offer- 
ing dwarf varieties of both fruits. After 
one’s enthusiasm is thoroughly aroused 
about the idea of combining the useful 
with the beautiful, he will commence to 
investigate the possibilities of trained 
fruits, and find that he can have nurserv- 
trained trees for almost every conceivable 
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situation in the garden. The latter phase, 
which is quite new to American garden- 
ing, opens up a large field for thought 
and practice, and should lead to many a 
charming picture. 

All that has been said in the foregoing 
applies with equal force to the plum, es- 
pecially the Japanese varieties which are 
not subject to black-knot. All of which 
brings to mind the thought that the wise 
gardener will use care in selecting va- 
rieties which will give him the least trou- 
ble to keep them in good health, and good 
appearance. Cherries and peaches, es- 
pecially the latter with their showy pink 
blossoms, have definite uses in the mak- 
ing of landscape pictures; and they, too, 
are perfectly fitted to fill the double role 
under discussion. 

The good gardener, like the good sales- 
man, always keeps something in reserve 
to increase enthusiasm when interest be- 
gins to lag. For this reason one never 
sees all of a good garden from a single 
viewpoint. It is here that the grape, 
trained on arbors and trellis work, comes 
into its own in separating the garden 
into a series of pictures. Other small 
fruits, like the raspberry, blackberry, 
currant, gooseberry, etc., may be used 
for the same purpose. The last-named 
lot, planted to form a hedge, may be 
used to replace many of the one-purpose 
hedge plants now in use, and at little, 
if amy, sacrifice of either aesthetic or 
artistie values. 

The problems entering into the proper 
use of fruit trees in landscape work are 
many and varied, and eall for careful 
consideration. At least some knowledge 
of fruit growing should enter into it, 
though the technical knowledge needed 
by commercial fruit growers is not re- 
quired. Growth habits of different kinds, 
such as pyramidal, spreading, dwarf, 
tall, and other factors of a like char- 
acter, must be known before they can be 
assigned to their proper places. It is 
suggested that the gardener who has not 
acquired this specialized knowledge from 

































actual experience, outline his problems 
to the horticulturist at his state experi- 
ment station. The latter should then be 


able to advise him in the selection of 
varieties best suited to local conditions 
and the particular situations to be 
planted. 


Let the gardener be assured that he 
will be in the best of company when he 
uses fruit trees in his landscape design, 
for the most advanced practitioners of 
the art are coming more and more to the 
same idea. 


A Masterpiece by Hornets 


FEW seasons ago, hornets, also 
known as “paper wasps,” (vespa 
maculata), started to build a nest un- 
der the roof of the bird feeding-station 
near the south side of my house. 
Contrary to advice of neighbors,— 
“Destroy it, else someone will get stung,” 
—I allowed the hornets to continue build- 
ing. 
Skillfully, each layer of queer, gray 
paper was added, till the nest touched the 
side of the feeding-station. Then they 
turned the corner so neatly that the 
nest appeared a complete whole. 
There was one opening in the front 
about three-fourths of an inch across. 
When some person seemed too inquisitive, 
a hornet would dart out and circle the 
intruder’s head in close proximity,—a 
simple gesture, but effective. 
Through the Summer and Fall they 
lived and worked unmolested; and when 
Winter approached the score stood: “One 
nest—no stings,” in favor of the hornets. 
Not until Spring did I closely examine 
the nest, and found it vacant. Then I 


carefully removed the layers of gray 
“siding,” and revealed a central struc- 


ture that looked like three, suspended 
“comb doughnuts.” 

I marvel not that such efficient build- 
ers should be equally efficient in protect- 
ing such a masterpiece. 


Lizzie M. Copp, ( Me.) 














Hornet’s Nest in Bird Feeding-Station 
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Growing Delphiniums from Seed 
in California 


(Continued from page 444) 


us the young shoots are two or three 
inches aboveground. Dig up the plant, 
wash the earth off, and cut straight down 
through the roots, having young shoots 
and roots on each piece. Dip the cut 
places in sulphur or powdered charcoal 
and replant. This seems to be a some- 
what tricky business, and I have not 
been uniformly successful with it. There- 
fore Ll use euttings made as follows: 
When the young shoots are about two 
inches in height, serape the earth away 
from the root and remove the cuttings 
with a heel of the root. Cover the cut 
place on the old plant with powdered 
charcoal and replace earth. Drop the 
cutting into water for an hour or so to 
prevent wilting; then put into a mixture 
of sand and peat, soak thoroughly, and 
put almost anywhere in the shade—on a 
on the north side of a_ building, 
under «a bush—but don’t forget to keep 
them thoroughly moist. Some of these 
will root in two weeks; some will take 
six. I have never been able to find any- 
thing that accounted for the difference in 
the time it takes. When the roots are 
about an ineh in length, pot them, 
using a small pot and a light soil; and 
as soon as this pot is filled with roots, it 
is ready to set out in the ground. This 
is the way my named varieties are in- 
creased, except that they are put into 
larger pots—usually six-inch ones—and 
sold while still in the pots. There is no 
root disturbance when so done, so the 
plants never stop growing. 

This is a very simple proceeding but 
not worth bothering with unless you have 
something really good,—blooms nearly 
three inches in diameter, good color, well 
placed on a spike at least 30 inches in 
length. Three-inch blooms are becoming 
quite common these days. I have one 
plant that produces blooms 3%4 inches 
in diameter, but it is only fair to say 
that the spike is not so long! But it is 
a very impressive bloom just the same. 

Irrigating where it is required: Most 
people fail to give enough water. The 
Delphinium is a lush grower with long 
roots that go deep into the ground, and 
it should be soaked to the ends of those 
roots. Turning on the sprinkler is all 
right as long as the plants are small, 
but does not work so well when the tops 
get heavy. The way that seems to work 
best is this: Loosen the top inch of soil; 
remove the nozzle from the hose and lay 
it on the ground between the plants. Let 
the water run until you are sure it 
soaked way down, then move to a fresh 
place. If sufficient water is used, it is 
only necessary to do this once a week or 
once in ten days. Loosen the top inch of 
soil as soon as dry enough. All watering 
of Delphiniums should be done in the 
morning of a sunny day, so that the foli- 
age may become thoroughly dry before 
night. They are subject to mildew just 
as reses are, and should be dusted with 
sulphur or any of the mildew repellants. 
Keeping foliage dry helps to prevent 
mildew. 

Slugs and snails may be kept off by the 
use of any of the advertised remedies. I 
have never seen aphis on them. 
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Caring for the Winter Birds 


(Continued from page 453) 


more elaborate apparatus. A food hop- 
per, such as is used for domestic fowls, 
may be made to serve as a dining room. 
This should be provided with a detach- 
able roof and may rest upon a platform, 
or be suspended from the limb of a tree. 

Enclosed structures with glass sides 
permit observation, and at the same time 
protect the birds from the weather. Such 
a house has a solid roof and is open at 
the bottom. To the post on which this 
house or feeding station is mounted, there 
should be fastened a square or circular 
shelf which is placed even with the length 
of the sides. A sheet-metal guard, either 
a cylinder about eighteen inches long 
tacked closely to the pole or a cone, 
should be placed high enough to prevent 
eats from springing from the ground and 
securing a hold on the pole. 

Feeding stations or houses may be in- 
expensive, homemade affairs; or they may 
be purchased from dealers, as manu- 
facturers are placing various forms on 
the market. 

These feathered guests will like various 
kinds of foods. A favorite is suet which 
may be placed between crevices in the 
bark of a tree, or may be hung from its 
branches. A lump may be fastened on 
the shelf or table or suspended from 
either of them. Other foods are corn 
(whole or cracked), bread crumbs, sun- 
flower seeds, wheat, oats, broken squash 
and watermelon seeds, seraps of raw or 
cooked meat, fat pork, nuts, and chaff. 

Winter is a hard season for many of 
our bird friends which have served us so 
nobly during the warm months by des- 
troying harmful worms, grasshoppers, 
motius, bugs, and insects which prey upon 
trees, grass, orchards, fields, and flower 
and vegetable gardens. We should not 
neglect to give these delightful little 
songsters our care and attention, for 
without them successful growing of crops 
and gardens would be impossible. 


Foliage a Factor in Flower 
Arrangement 


(Continued from page 450) 


tainer,—there is a hardness in the line 
where they meet that should be broken. 
This is usually the most simply done 
by having a leaf or a leaf spray hang 
over the vase top and break the severe 
line. 

Having determined the uses of foliage, 
we have to decide when making an ar- 
rangement what need there is with the 
particular material we are using. Is it 
line that is needed; do we lack strength 


‘ that will be given by a foliage massing; 


is there color to be deepened or lightened 
or blended through the foliage? 

The florist sells carnations throughout 
most of the year. But he does not pro- 
duce carnation foliage that he gives his 
customers to add to the beauty of the 
flowers. Those who go into the green- 
house to get their earnations ean ask 
for certain bud sprays which have leaves 
on them, and add greatly to the value of 
the flowers they buy for arranging; but 
each bud eut represents a future flower, 





and the florist must charge for each one 
that he cuts. The florist selling cut car- 
nations is likely to put into the bunch 
of flowers some asparagus, or some 
fronds of the Christmas fern or the com- 
mon woodfern, which he buys in great 
quantities. Those are put in because the 
florist knows that there is need for some 
green with the red, pink, white, or yellow 
flowers, and he uses what is at hand and 
inexpensive. The asparagus is never de- 
sirable in making a flower arrangement. 
It adds neither color, line, nor mass; it 
falls quickly. Its best use is as a pack- 
ing for an opaque vase where it will hold 
flower stems in place. The tree ferns are 
little better. Ferns are a wild, natural 
bit of plant life; they are not happily 
combined with garden or _ hothouse 
flowers. 

Certain foliage from the garden is to 
be relied upon to give help in flower ar- 
rangement. Funkia is useful above any- 
thing I know. Its varieties offer pale- 
green leaves, dark-toned ones, and stripes 
in many combinations (which are diffi- 
eult to use and generally best avoided). 
The heart-shaped leaves have rippling 
lines in the older leaves, and gentle un- 
curling lines in the opening leaves; the 
stems may be cautiously worked over to 
give just the slight curve or rounding 
fulsome swing we may desire. 

Late in the season when there are 
young hollyhock seedlings springing up, 
their foliage may be used with charming 
effect with many garden flowers. Peony 
leaves are good all through the Summer. 
Lupine offers a very different effect, with 
its many-fingered leaves. Salvia fari- 
nacea’s velvety green-grayness is too 
lovely to be ignored. 

Branches of green from many of the 
familiar shrubs may be added effectively 
to flower groupings; late in the season 
the autumn coloring in the leaves of 
many trees is an asset in flower arrang- 
ing. There is always an abundance of 
form, shade, and size in foliage ready 
at hand for the gardener who wishes to 
make flower arrangements; and I main- 
tain that variety of foliage often in- 
ereases the beauty of the flowers in 
indoor use. 


Roses in October 
‘Continued from page 451) 


have been with the magazine during the 
many years I have written about Roses. 
More are coming in, and therefore it is 
necessary, from time to time, to recur to 
the primary principles of rose-handling. 
With this in mind I promise in November 
to go into more detail as to such winter 
protection as seems advisable and prac- 
ticable. 

But in October there ought to be vast 
enjoyment of good Roses, and many of 
them. Not a few of the newer varieties 
attain their highest color development 
after the cool nights come. There is, 
therefore, the fullest rose enjoyment 
available to those who have prepared 
themselves by proper rose care, and who 
are willing to confer with one another 
through these columns, or through the 
American Rose Society, about their suc- 
cesses and their failure; about their joys 
and their troubles. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary From the 
Catalogues 


(Continued from page 452) 


Bulbs were noted in the catalogues of 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia; Breck’s, 
Boston; (all as Amaryllis Halli). Seeds 
will be found in Rex D. Pearce’s (Mer- 
chantville, N. J.) interesting list. 


A HARDY BROOM 


One of the hardships of gardening in 
a cold climate is created by the fact that 
few of the Brooms are hardy enough to 
withstand our Winters. In more tem- 
perate parts of the country, the gardener 
has a large number of species (upwards 
of a hundred) upon which to draw for 
yellow color (rarely white) during late 
Spring and early Summer and, in a few 
cases, on into Autumn. But we of the 
North have no such wealth of material at 
our disposal, yet we are fortunate in 
having two or three hardy species. Of 
the latter, Genista pilosa is one of the 
brightest little shrubs of Spring, its pro- 
eumbent stems being clothed in bright- 
vellow, pea-like flowers for a month or 
more. The plant seems not plentiful in 
American trade but I find it listed in the 
following catalogues: Wm. Borsch and 
Sons, Maplewood, Oregon; Mitchell Nurs- 
eries, Ine., Barre, Vermont. 


Our Success with Lilies in Vermont 


(Continued from page 458) 


growing up through a pile of boards by 
the roadside. Under cultivation it grows 
several feet taller than in its wild habitat. 

L. Philadelphicum is another inter- 
esting native of North America; it pro- 
duces an umbel of erect, cup-shaped 
flowers, shaded orange and red and 
daintily spotted. It has a charm quite 
its own, will do well in either shade or 
sunshine, and is pretty and unobtrusive. 

L. Tenuifolium, the gay little Coral 
Lily, belongs especially in the rock: gar- 
den, where the Klegans group and many 
others do well because of the perfect 
drainage that Lilies require. 

These few simple rules are about all 
one needs at the start: 

Soil is more important than climate. 

Drainage is as important as soil, 

Stem-rooting Lilies require deep plant- 
ing; base-rooting, shallow. 

Loose-scaled varieties are less liable to 
rot if wolanted on the side in a pocket of 
sand. 

Most Lilies need a ground cover; L. 
Candidum is the exception. 
lime ; 
with 


resent 
not. 
this in mind, 


Some the presence of 


others do Prepare your soil 


Mr. W. E. Marshall, who is an author- 
ity on the subject, states: “In a broad 
and general way it may be said that a 
soil that will grow good corn and pota- 
toes, will grow most of our dependable 
and popular Lilies.” 


What John Burroughs says of the 
ornithologist might well apply to the 
lily grower: “One new specimen and you 
are booked for the whole journey.” 
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Paint Spring Garden Picture 
This Fall With Tulips 


Breeder, Cottage, Darwin and Early Types Come in Brilliant 


Range of Colors. 


They are Easy to Work With, and are 


Most Dependable of Bulbs 


BOX of colors will paint no pic- 
Awe more beautiful than a box of 

Tulips. Nor will any artist find a 
palette of colors more brilliant or diverse 
to work with. In a fashion they are 
Nature’s gift to the gardener, whose sense 
of artistry may be expressed and recre- 
ated each Spring as he paints his garden 
picture with them. 

Simple to look at and to work with, 
they furnish unending arrangements of 
brilliant color beginning in the earliest 
spring months and continuing through 
May, which is tulip time in most com- 
munities. In the early morning when its 
deep, cavernous chalice opens to the sun, 
and the drops of dew lobbed on the 
petals catch up the weak light and spread 
a miniature rainbow over the blossom, the 
Tulip is in its glory. 

Few flowers are so satisfying to work 
with as the Tulip. Its growth is depend- 
able, and one can almost bet on the height 
it will attain. The colors have none of 
the capriciousness of seedlings, and can 
be relied upon according to the catalog 
description. If planted at the same depth 
and in soil of the same nature, they will 
all blossom together, almost on the same 
day. 

Their gay colors, which contrast so 
strikingly with the bleakness of Winter, 
and the heavier shades of Summer, come 
in a range which is almost complete. 
Clear-white, with but a tiny speck of pink, 
is the beginning. Then come the roses, 
yellows, reds, orange, bronze, lavenders 
and violets, some of the latter being so 
deep they are almost black. Only blue 
is lacking. 

The Darwin, Breeder and Cottage 
Types may be all planted at the same 
time in the Fall. Although they are dis- 
tinetly different strains, they have charac- 
teristics much alike, and are all May- 
flowering types. 

Parrot Tulips, with their unique and 


bizarre form and coloring, have intrigued 
the imagination of tulip growers of recent 
years, and it may be said that the Parrots 
are now the fashion. The Parrots bloom 
with the other late types of Tulips; and 
as they are very showy flowers, they 
should be placed where they will be seen 
to advantage. 

A new variety of the Parrots is Fan- 
tasy, which originated from the pink 
Tulip, Clara Butt, and has the same pink 
coloring as its parent, with the usual 
fringed and fluted petals. It also has a 
strong straight stem, which most of the 
Parrots do not have, the blooms drooping 
and sprawling in informal grace. This 
Tulip has petals 3 inches long, with 
green markings on the outside on the 
pink ground. 

Fall catalogs will be arriving soon, if 
they are not at hand already, and you 
should be thinking about your spring tulip 
garden. Avoid the extremely heavy soils, 
as well as manure of any kind, although 
a light application of commercial plant 
food may be seattered over the bed and 
worked into it if your soil is poor. This 
should be done, however, several weeks 
before planting, and if you have good 
ordinary soil it isn’t at all necessary. 

Plant them a minimum of 5 inches deep, 
with 2 to 3 inches added if the soil is light 
or sandy. Dig the soil considerably 
deeper than you expect to plant so that 
the roots will have little resistance in 
their downward growth. Firm the soil 
well beneath the bulb; this will avoid air 
spaces which tend to crush the roots when 
the soil finally settles. Always point the 
tip of the bulb upward. 

The early Tulips, blooming in April 
just after the daffodils, are a colorful 
race. They come in both single and 
double forms. The doubles bloom slightly 
later than the singles, making a planting 
of earlies last for two to three weeks. 


—(National Garden Bureau) 
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New Iris Varieties,—The Rainbow 
Children 


(Continued from page 449) 


28, 1935.” Strong string or thread should 
be used to tie the tags to the plant, 
and the record should be made with in- 
delible ink or pencil so it will be un- 
affected by rains. 

About four days after the pollen is 
applied, the ovaries at the base of the 
flower begin to expand and grow into 
the future seed-pod. The flower wilts and 
dries up while the pod continues to in- 
crease in size. By the end of six weeks 
or two months, it is full grown. The 
tip is brown and beginning to split. 
Then it is*ready to be picked. If the 
climate is dry, you can hang the pod, 
tip down, in a paper sack. But if there 
is any danger of dampness causing the 
seeds to mold, they should be removed 
from the pod and placed in a shallow 
box to dry. 

A full-sized pod contains from fifty 
to sixty seeds. I have had some with 
only one seed and others that ran the 
gamut between that one and the full 
sixty. As the seeds.dry, they become dark 
chocolate in color and vary in shape from 
a half-moon to the form.of an appleseed. 
_If the brown coating is peeled away, the 
centers are found to be hard and to have 
the appearance of quartz pebbles. 


In the latter part of October, when it 
is sufficiently cold to insure the seeds 
will not sprout before Winter, they are 
planted in shallow trenches in _ well- 
worked soil. The trench should be about 
an inch deep and the seeds placed about 
an inch part. They should be planted in 
the ground of the garden and not in 
boxes. 

Early in April, the little sprouts push 
above the ground like tiny green sword 
points. Out of 103 seeds which resulted 
from my backyard crosses, one year, | 
got thirty-three seedlings the following 
Spring, and, of these, seventeen bloomed 
the second season. 

When the baby Iris are an inch or two 
high, they are transplanted to permanent 
positions in the garden. It is best to 


place them from eight inches to a foot ° 


apart. In dry weather they should be 
watered and during the Summer eculti- 
vated regularly. Otherwise, they require 
little attention. By the end of Summer, 
they have attained a height of a foot or 
more, and the exciting third act in the 
garden drama is awaited. This is the 


appearance of the first bloom, which 
comes the second year. 
The big adventure begins early in 


Spring when the cigar-shaped bud first 
shows its color. Which parent will it 
resemble? What differences will it show? 
How unique will it be? Nobody can 
answer until the morning when the new 
flower, in some respects perhaps unlike 
any other flower that ever bloomed in a 
garden, unfolds its petals in the sun- 
light. 

There is always the alluring possibility 
that your flower will prove a valuable 
innovation, a newcomer which will add 
its delicate beauty to the iris rainbow. 
And each year thereafter, if you keep 
on with your hobby, additional crosses 
will bloom, each an adventure in itself. 
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In summary, the steps in home iris 
breeding are: 

1. Between ten A.M. and three P.M. 
on a bright clear day pick a stamen 
with fluffy pollen, and a stigma on a 
plant. with well-developed ovaries. 

2. Remove the stamen with fingers or 
tweezers and brush it across the upper 
surface of the stigma of the other chosen 
flower. 

3. Mark the plant which has _ been 
pollenized, placing its name first, then 
the name of the variety which supplied 
the pollen and lastly the date when the 
work was done. 

4. When the seed-pod is full-grown, 
brown at the tip and beginning to split, 
remove and either hang up to dry in a 
paper bag or remove the seeds and place 
them in a shallow box where air can 
cireulate freely. 

5. In late October plant the seeds an 
inch apart in a trench about an inch 
deep. 

6. The following Spring, when the 
seedlings are an inch or two high, trans- 
plant them to their permanent places, 
putting them from eight inches to a foot 
apart. 

In your crossbreeding, perhaps Iris 
after Iris will show only minor varia- 
tions; subtle differences in shape and 
shading that will not mark them as 
strikingly new. But no one can predict 
what the next flower will be. Sometimes, 
from the same seed-pod flowers different 
from all other Iris and unlike each other 
will appear. In fact, the famous Rameses, 
winner of the Dykes’ Medal, and an- 
other high-ranking Iris, Waconda, both 
came from the same pod. 

And, even if none of the products of 
your crosses prove new varieties of value, 
you will have flowers that are your very 
own; blooms that in some subtle var‘a- 
tion are distinctive and unique. You will 
know the fun and adventure of raising 
a family of iris children in your own 
backyard! 


Plants for the Rock Garden from 
Seed 


(Continued from page 445) 


to the Rockery is M. aculeata. Flowers 
are bright-purple. As this is only a 
biennial, it must be raised afresh from 
seed each year. 

Lychnis viscaria, a hardy perennial, 
should be sown in the Spring where they 
are to grow. Given a sunny site and 
gritty soil, they thrive. The flowers are 
pink and borne on graceful spikes, bloom- 
ing in Summer and early Fall. 

Cheiranthus alpinus allioni, a beautiful 
hybrid growing only one foot high, has 
the brilliance of the taller Wallflower, 
but they are not as sweetly scented. It 
may be treated as an annual; seeds are 
best sown in June or July to flower the 
following Spring. The flowers are rich 
orange-yellow, and bloom over a long 
season. Give it a light dry soil with a 
little lime for a base. 

Linarias form rather a large group. 
Some are annuals; others perennials. 
All the dwarf species are good, especially 
for dry parts of the Rockery. All are 
raised easily from seed sown out-of-doors 





in the Spring. The best of all Linarias, 
L. alpina, comes from the European Alps, 
and bears violet flowers marked with 
orange; blooms in June and July. It is 
a biennial, but as it sows itself it serves 
as a true perennial. Another variety, L. 
rosea, differs only in color. 

This is not a complete list. However, 
I selected the above because they make a 
good display of color in a Rockery newly 
planted, or one having vacant spaces, and 
also because their culture is easy,—in 
most cases just a matter of sowing the 
seed where they are to bloom. 


Timely Suggestions for October 


(Continued from page 465) 


be kept growing successfully for some 
time. Small lettuce plants and endive 
will continue to furnish salad greens, if 
planted in a box of soil in a warm cellar. 
Endive, if grown in a dark corner, or if 
its leaves are tied up so as to cover the 
heart, will supply you with beautifully- 
bleached salad material; and a thrifty 
clump of mossy parsely, potted and 
grown on a sunny window-sill, will dec- 
orate your kitchen and furnish garnish- 
ing material during most of the Winter. 


Though October is a busy month in 
the garden, it should not be made a month 
of work alone. As it is one of the most 
beautiful seasons of the entire year, take 
time to enjoy it. Take walks about. the 
countryside to enjoy the artistic autumnal 
coloring, and gather dry grasses, gay ber- 
ries, and only a little of the lovely bitter- 
sweet for indoor winter decoration. If you 
are so fortunate as to find bittersweet, 
remember not to rob the vine. Go nutting 
and bring home some to enjoy at Hal- 
lowe’en, and around the cozy fireplace 
when the winter winds are blowing and 
the snow is falling. With the harvest 
over, and the garden tools put away for 
this season, enjoy to the fullest extent 
the beautiful and pleasant things at your 
door. Continue to live in the open as 
much as possible. It is an odd thing, 
that many country people after the out- 
door work is over, spend more time under 
cover than many city dwellers. 





Fall Planting as a Preview of 
Summer 
(Continued from page 447) 


set down happily the opening words, 
“achillea tomentosa,” and continue until 
I have run out of alphabet. 


There aren’t many Z’s for Fall Plant- 
ing, zinnias being what they are. I 
might try zygadenus with its “creamy- 
white flower in long racemes.” But, 
perhaps I will, instead, send for that 
peony for the end of the yellow bed, 
Primavere. There is just room for it 
beside Miss Lingard, my glorious white 
phlox, and still leave a toe-hold for Star 
of Persia, provided I prune back more 
of the climbing forsythia in the corner. 


How lovely it will be next Spring, how 
much finer and better than ever before, 
how quieting to the heart, these topsy 
turvy days, to plant in the Fall for the 
Summer that will come again! 


FLOWER GROWER, October, 1935 


























PREPARING ROSES FOR WINTER 

A shallow trench is dug around each 
Hybrid Tea Rose, and the soil put into a 
bucket and placed where it will not freeze 
until wanted again. I now take one bucket 
of good compost soil, to which has been 
added a cup of bonemeal, and fill the trench 
with it, but do not let it touch the Rose at 
all. Later, when the leaves have fallen, 
the soil taken from the trench is dumped 
back over the bush, not quite covering the 
top. When the ground is frozen pretty 
hard, I fill a bushel basket with leaves, 
sprinkle red pepper through them, and 
invert it over all. Brush or rocks may be 


used to keep the basket in place if necessary. 


The bush is trimmed back to live wood 
when the covering is removed, which should 
be done gradually. 

Mrs. ANNE C. NEWBIGGING, (Nebr.) 


WINTER CARE OF TROPICAL LILIES 


In November I take the tubers that have 
formed during the Summer, trim the roots 
very close, and put in a bucket of water 
for about a week. Then place them in 
sand and water in a place of around 60 
degrees till about the middle of March, 
when I put them in small flower pots in 
a small aquarium with a southern exposure. 
They will rest till temperature becomes 
right, then new shoots will appear. 


Mrs. Hueco THIESSEN, (Iowa) 


COLORING GRASSES AND STRAW- 
FLOWERS 


To some of you who may have pretty 
grasses or strawflowers that have been 
used and are no longer usable, use white 
tube paint for oil painting. Thin with 
turpentine. Dip the grasses until nicely 
coated and let them dry thoroughly. Then 
dip in red, yellow, green, or any color you 
prefer. You can have them as good as new. 
You can also treat clusters of berries in 
the same way. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIl.) 


HINTS FOR THE LAWN AND GARDEN 


1. I use garden hose to flush my lawn 
of leaves and those pesky maple seeds that 
slip through rakes. 

2. I use a large, soft canvas sheet to 
rake my leaves onto; then fold corners and 
carry them to the compost pile,—saving 
several trips to and fro. 

3. I use an old bamboo rake, with fingers 
worn off, to clean wind-blown leaves out of 
privet hedges. 

4. I use a wide snow shovel to work top- 
dressing into grass; by scraping top-dress- 
ing along over grass, one gets an even dis- 
tribution when mixed with fertilizer. 

5. I rake my grass vigorously early in 
Spring; then cut it real short before 
applying top-dressing. The blades have 
a better chance of pushing through. 

6. I mix my fertilizer with several times 
the amount of screened soil, for even distri- 
bution. 

7. I use garden hose to lay out graceful 
curves, before edging grass for border. 

8. I use woven-wire window guards under 
lawn swings to prevent scuffing grass. The 
lawn mower runs over it and it is always 
out of sight. 

9. I grind my mower blades with emery 
grinding compound, reversing rotation of 
wheels and blades while grinding. 

10. I plant yucca (Spanish sword needle) 
near my evergreens to keep cats and dogs 
away. 
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11. I head back my ailanthus (tree of 
heaven) to last year’s pruning, for a sym- 
metrical growth and tropical appearance. 

12. I consult THE FLOWER GROWER for 
new ideas. 

UECK, 


Louis P. (Mich. ) 





Giant Eremurus (Desertcandle) 


GIANT EREMURUS IN MONTANA 


The photograph herewith is of the Giant 
Eremurus grown in my garden here in 
Montana, at an altitude of more than 5000 
feet above sea level and where temperatures 
in Winter go thirty and forty degrees below 
zero. I give the plants a light straw mulch 
and that seems to be all they need. The 
small one in the photograph is yellow and 
the larger one white in color. 


HENRY Husert, JR., ( Mont.) 


WINTER CARE OF BIRDS 


Just an illustration that birds appreciate 
human care. I have one little Chickadee 
that has been fed for three Winters in 
my cherry tree, where fresh meat, bones, 
and bread is tied. How do I know it is 
the same one? He has a stump leg. Other 
birds are six Cardinals, one pair Texas 
Woodpeckers, several Downy Woodpeckers, 
and Nuthatches. We can approach them 
within a very few feet. 

When the Spring comes they still come 
for their food, but it is time for them to 
protect the trees so I take all this feast 
away. They seem so disappointed. 


Mrs. Huco THIESSEN, (Iowa) 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF GARDENING 

Every gardener knows them, but alas! 
There is no known remedy for eradicating 
some of the human pests. Insects, moles, 
even vagrant dogs, can be discouraged, if 
not destroyed; but not these human nuis- 
ances, 

One of the most common of these pests 
is the Adviser. He, or more frequently 
she, usually has no garden of her own, and 
would not make a success of it if she had 
one; but she can tell you instantly why 
your radishes failed to bottom, or your 
peonies to bloom. She knows of another 
variety of peas that are far superior to 
yours and of gladioli blooms that are twice 
the size of those in your garden. “You 
really should try this method” is her slogan, 
and does she repeat it! 

Then there is the Swapper. Now every 
true gardener loves to exchange roots and 
plants with his friends, but the pestiferous 
Swapper is the one who, after seeing your 
garden, blandly suggests that you give him 
some of your choice seedlings or roots today 
for some of his equally fine ones, which he 
will bring you tomorrow; so you reluc- 
tantly divide with him at considerable 
trouble and expense, but tomorrow never 
seems to come and you look in vain for 
the promised plants. “It’s hard to remem- 
ber, but so easy to forget.” 

The Picker or Snatcher, though a rarer 
pest, is none the less deadly. Though most 
destructive in its youth, in its adult stage 
it still destroys many choice buds and 
blossoms. “I am going to pick this lovely 
flower; I know you won’t mind,” is its 
theme song; and jerk! Off goes the only 
blossom of that new peony; or snip! And 
not only the perfect rose, but a whole 
cluster of buds is in her hand. 

But more numerous and exasperating 
than any of the pests is the Beggar. You 
acquire these from all walks of life. A 
well-to-do acquaintance, of whom you stand 
rather in awe, asks to see your flower- 
garden. She praises everything extrava- 
gantly, and just as you begin to swell with 
pride, asks if she might have “just a few 
posies” for her dinner party. You feel 
obliged to cut some of your choicest blooms, 
and your smile gets more and more mechan- 
ical as she thanks you, saying, “I knew 
you would be glad to give me flowers for 
they cost you nothing,” and leaves you 
feeling both angry and humiliated. You 
cannot help wondering how she would feel 
if you went to her husband’s store and 
asked for a few yards of cloth on the same 
terms. 

Another friend drops in, just as you are 
the busiest, to get a bouquet for a funeral, 
and “Won’t you please make them up in a 
suitable piece for me; you do it so nicely?” 
You spend valuable time, cut your choicest, 
and she says, “Thanks, they look almost as 
well as the florist’s;” and you feel like re- 
torting, “Will you pay me almost as much?” 

You grow suspicious when a mere ac- 
quaintance asks, “May I see your garden? 
What beautiful peas! Won’t you sell me 
some ?”’—knowing full well that you would 
feel ashamed to ask the few cents peas bring 
in the market, but had grown the peas as a 
treat for your own friends and guests. 

Thank goodness pests constitute only a 
small per cent of our garden visitors, but in 
the words of the old-fashioned Sunday 
school books, “How many of you, my dear 
friends, belong to one of these classes?” 


—OBSERVER 
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NARCISSUS IN WINTER 

Referring to “Winter Damage in Central 
New York,” by Elmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.), 
in Deeember 1934 issue, page 538: 

Narcissus, the same as Tulips, do not 
freeze. The ground may be frozen hard, 
hut it does not hurt the bulbs. 

Hyacinths, however, are different. 

Narcissus can be planted and left in the 
ground for any number of years; but if 
the clump gets too large, it should be 
separated. As long as one grows them for 
the garden and not to sell the bulbs, it is 
quite all right to leave them alone. They 
are dug every year to insure round bulbs, 
which are better marketable than flat-sided 


ones, H. Exrrers, (Ohio) 


MAKING CUTTINGS OF PLANTS 


I read in the April (1935) issue of your 
splendid paper that some of your readers 
are in doubt about making cuttings of 
plants, 

Before I came here from the North of 
Ireland, in the Autumn we took slips from 
the growing plants, made a rough trench, 
put the cuttings or slips about one inch 
apart, covered them, and tramped them. 
In the Spring we had nice plants. I have 
done the same here. The only extra pre- 
caution was a covering of leaves before 


frost. . 
ba WILLIAM Carson, (Penna. ) 


ARTEMISIA ANNUA FOR BOUQUETS 


Artemisia annua is an_ easily-grown 
annual that is splendid for bouquet green- 
filler. It is very finely cut and feathery; 
grows rapidly and easily from seed, self 
sowing after the first Summer. The bloom 
is very inconspicuous and the whole plant 
is delightfully fragrant. One of the com- 
mon names for this plant is Fragrant Fern. 


Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


WHY ORIENTAL POPPIES SOMETIMES 
DISAPPEAR 


tecent developments of the hybridizer’s 
art in Oriental Poppies have made avail- 
able named varieties of these plants so 
varied in color that any garden scheme can 
he greatly enriched by their use. Their 
foliage alone is so attractive in late Fall 
and early Spring as to warrant their larger 
use; and their great, brilliant flowers, like 
cups of heavy satin, are easily the most 
striking note in the June garden. 

The question is often raised, “Why do 
my Oriental Poppies, after growing in the 
garden for some years, sometimes disappear, 
never to return?” As the plant is practi- 
cally free from disease and is not subject 
to insect attacks, this has been to many 
considerable of a conundrum. We believe 
we have discovered the answer. 

Established plants of Oriental Poppies 
often produce many flower stems. These 
stems are long and stiff, and are constantly 
waving about in the wind. This section 
often produces a cup-shaped hollow in the 
earth about the crown of the plant, both 
admitting air to the crown and allowing 
water to stand for some time about it. 
The two things most fatal to the life of 
poppy roots are the direct contact of air 
and water for considerable periods of time. 

The difficulty is very easily remedied. 
It is only necessary to look over the plants 
directly after the blooming season, and 
fill in fresh soil about and over the crowns 
that have become exposed. The level of 
the soil should be slightly above that of the 
surrounding ground, so that excess of water 
will drain away from the plant. 

If one will observe these simple precau- 
tions, many cherished plants will continue 
almost indefinitely to delight with their 
gorgeous bloom. 


R. V. ASHLEY, ( Mich.) 
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THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY 

In the February issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mr. Quay mentions having seen a 
large flock of brown Butterflies. 

This was probably the Monarch or Milk- 
weed Butterfly (Anosia plexippus), which 
gathers in large flocks in Autumn and 
migrates southward as cold weather ap- 
proaches. The wing coloration is reddish- 
brown with veins and borders black. It is 
one of our largest and prettiest Butterflies. 

I have seen these flocks in September and 
early October, one of which I estimated at 
five thousand individuals. The adults, 
which make their appearance in the North 
in early June, are often very bedraggled 
specimens, having wintered somewhere 
South of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

The larvae are a bright-yellow, banded 
with narrow black lines. Each end of the 
body is provided with a pair of black an- 
tennae, like appendages. 

The chrysalis is a beautiful light-green 
in color, with a row of gold-colored spots 
encircling it near the attached end. 

This Butterfly is harmless as its larvae 
seems to feed on milkweed exclusively. 


GARRETT T. GREER, (Ohio) 


TULIPS IN HOLLAND 


Mr. Elmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.), has an 
interesting article in Wayside Ramblings 
(Dee. 1934) which I feel ought to be 
answered. ; 

Tulips in Holland, (which is still the 
main source of supply, although they are 
beginning to grow them in this country), 
are taken up in June, brought home, and 
spread on long wide shelves which are built 
in storehouses, as I would call them. The 
bulbs are spread out and dried. These 
storehouses have any amount of windows 
which are opened on dry days, so that the 
air can blow through and help the process 
of drying the bulbs. 

They are then cleaned, of course keeping 
each variety separate. After cleaning, they 
are graded. The big bulbs are sold and 
shipped, and the rest are put back on the 
shelves; not singly, but three or four thick, 
which on account of their being dry does 
not hurt them. 

In September the ground is prepared; 
not the same ground that the bulbs came 
out of, but a different kind of soil. These 
acres upon acres are turned over by hand 
to a depth of 12 inches, and then the 
crews come and plant the different tulip 
varieties. 

It would be an impossibility there to 
plant the bulbs as soon as taken up, 
because how would the growers be able to 
dry and assort them? Besides, it would 
be a bad mess in my estimation, where now 
everything goes systematically. 

It may be that in an ordinary garden 
one may plant the bulbs again as soon as 
taken out. My experience has been that 
by drying them and giving them a rest, 
better results are obtained. 

I had occasion to dig some Tulips about 
a month ago, in early November. The lady 
told me she wanted them dug, separated, 
and replanted. Of course the bulbs had 
started growth and the roots were quite 
long, but I did as I was told, because on 
account of other flowers growing between 
the bulbs she did not want them dug sooner. 

I am anxious to find out how they will 
show up in the Spring. My experience as 
bulb grower in Holland has proven that 
they know what they are about, as far as 
culture is concerned. 

If more fertilizer was put in the soil, or 
a good humus or peat with some bonemeal, 
I believe some good-sized bulbs can be 
grown here; but on a large scale, as they 
are grown over there, growers cannot pro- 
duce any bigger bulbs than they do now. 

H. Evrrers, (Ohio) 


FLIES AND WORMS ON HOUsE 
PLANTS 

So many of your readers write and ask 
how to get rid of the small flies and worms 
which bother house plants. Take an old 
tub or box and prepare the potting soil 
outside before repotting plants. Use well- 
rotted cow manure, or compost, and good 
garden soil; say one half bushel of each. 
Add one pint bonemeal, and one cup insect 
powder to this, and mix together with the 
spade. This will give you a potting soil 
which is safe and worm-proof. 

If plants are bothered with lice, give them 
a bath in a bucket of hot water to which 
has been added one cup vinegar and 
tablespoon soda. 


Mrs. ANNE C. NEWBIGGING, ( Nebr.) 


ARISTOLOCHIA SIPHO AGAIN 

Mrs. H. C. Scrutton in the February 
FLOWER GROWER, says: “I wondered why 
reliable nurseries did not warn customers 
about its bad habits.” I think the reason 
is they do not know about them. I have 
known the specimen of which I wrote in 
the August number, at least fifteen years, 
and it has never behaved in the way she 
describes it as doing in California; nor in 
Maine and Connecticut, where I saw it 
growing last Summer. I think they would 
say of its behavior in California, “very 
unusual,” which are said to be the first 
two words a California baby learns to 
speak,—referring to some _ unpleasant 
weather in that state. Mrs. Serutton cer- 
tainly has done real service to Californians. 

GEO. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


one 


Answers to Flower Guessing 
Contest 


1. Sweet William. 

2. Bleeding-heart. 

3. Phloaw. 

4. Lily-of-the-Valley. 

5. Lilac. 

6. Nasturtium. 

7. Violet. 

8. Sweet Pea. 

9. Marigold. 

10. Blue Bells of Scotland. 
11. Veronica. 

12. Balloon Flower. 

8. Star of Bethlehem. 

14. Foxglove. 
15. Red Hot Poker. 

Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. ¥ 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The leaves. 

2. Nine and one-half trillion, 

38. No. The branch is stationary at a 
certain distance from the root. This 
distance is never increased by tree 
growth. 

}. The “daddy long legs” are beneficial, 

feeding upon plant lice and other pests. 

. Seeds will produce trees of the same 

variety as the root stock upon which 

the cutting has been grafted. In this 
case the seeds of the Grimes Golden 
apples would produce Jonathan trees. 

6. Corn. These are called stilt roots 

7. 9,500. 

8. The larvae of the moths are by far the 
most destructive, feeding as they do on 
blossom, foliage, fruit, wood, and root 
of various plants. 

9. The cricket’s “ears” are located on the 
second long segment of the first pair of 
legs. They can be tiny white 
oval, by examining a specimen with the 
magnifying glass. 

10. Texas has the largest variety hird 
life; California second; Nebraska third. 

HELEN E. RvyYLe, (Nebr.) 


Or 
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Garden Plan for Small Lot 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Enclosed is a_ sketch 
arrangement I now 


of my lot and the 
have. There is some- 
thing wrong with the arrangement or plan. 
Will you kindly help me? 

The flower-garden area is related to the 
porch at side entrance; in other words the 
garden-area is on the south side of the house, 
with a private entrance to it from, a side 
door on the front porch. 

Would like suggestions for planting 
ers, both annuals and perennials. 

This garden is open to the general view 
from the front and side street. It is en- 
closed with a low wire fence with low-grow- 
ing shrubs. 

Any suggestions will be greatly 
ciated. Please locate a place for bird 
or other features. 

Mrs. A. 


flow- 


appre- 
bath 


Orvin, (S. C.) 


Answer: The garden as originally planned 
should work out very well with the addition 
of some central feature as shown here. This 
might also be a lily pool or combination of 
pool and+ flower beds to be located in line 
with the porch steps and also the rose per- 


gola. If the owner so chooses, this rose 
plot may be made smaller or might even 


be planted to annuals or perennials. 

The perennial border around this plot 
should be planted for a succession of bloom 
from early Spring to late in the Fall; start- 
ing with the early spring-flowering bulbs, 
to be followed by the various types of iris, 
peonies, and other perennials. Do not for- 
get to include hardy chrysanthemums for a 
late showing of color. 

It would be well to remember to plant in 
groups or masses of one kind and color; and 
also to give each individual plant plenty of 
room, care, and the necessary fertilizer to 
make the garden as a whole a success. The 
space between house and walk might be 
planted to groups of iris with pansies or 
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any other annuals. Hardy azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons, or laurel may be planted under the 
elm tree, as these evergreens do not require 
full sun. 

O. W. HorrMan 


When to Move Red Cedars 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would like to know when to move some 
young Red Cedars and set them out to make 
a hedge. I set a hedge of Red Cedar last 
September on the 27th and 28th, and they 
mostly all died. I have been told that the 
month of August is a good time to move them. 

Do you think that the moon has anything 
to do with success in moving trees, and 
whether they should be moved in the new or 
old of the moon? I myself take very little 
stock in this moon business. 

I moved some young Red Cedars a few years 
ago in the month of December, and they 
mostly all lived. 

Any information 
helpful. 


along this line will be 


WILLARD Burrovuacus, (N. J.) 


Answer: Although I have not had expe- 
rience in moving Red Cedars myself, I 
believe that any evergreens are best handled 
in the early Springtime. As you are moving 
them apparently where you can dig them 
and set them the same day, you ought not 
to have any difficulty if you use care to 
get a good ball of earth with the roots, 
and then reset them carefully and firmly. 
I believe in putting a good body of some 


sort of mulch in the bottom of the hole, 
six or eight inches thick, to provide 
drainage, conserve moisture, and add 


fertilizer as the 
downward. 
If setting for 


roots begin to strike 


a hedge, get your trench 


dug and your compost, or whatever you 
put in the bottom of the trench, placed 


and covered with good soil, ready for setting 





in early Spring. You could even protect 
the trench with a body of straw or ever- 


green boughs, and also mulch the trees to 
be moved so that the ground would not 
freeze, and you could dig earlier in the 
Spring. 

Never paid any 
they should be moved on 
of the moon myself, but I do not sneer at 
such things as do many people. Many 
people are firmly impressed with the idea 
that anything should be planted at the 
right time of the moon, but what this time 
is I do not know. 

Note that you moved some Red Cedars 
in December, and that they mostly all lived. 
Moving as late as December is just ahout 
the same as moving in early Springtime, 
because then the tree is absolutely dormant, 
as it would be early in the Spring. A tree 
will stand better in its natural position, 
so far as wintering is concerned, than it 
will in a newly-set position, although a 
mulch will overcome some of the hardships 
of late-fall or early-winter planting. 

— (Eprrer ) 


attention to whether 
the new or old 


Mulberry Tree a Nuisance 


To THE EDITOR :— 

We have a Mulberry 
runners all over the 
great nuisance, doing 
and basement walls, 
over our own and 
cut down the tree. 
destroy all of the 
any way besides 
individually ? 


(shade-tree) that sends 
neighborhood and is a 
damage to sidewalks 
besides coming up all 
adjacent lots. We shall 
How may we effectively 
young sprouts? Is there 
going after each one 
Mrs. EMMA MEYER 
Answer: It 
fact and principle, 


may be stated as a basic 
that to kill any sort 
of vegetation, it is necessary to keep the 
growth aboveground trimmed back until 
the roots die. Perhaps if stated in another 
way it may be said that the roots will die 
if growth aboveground is prevented. 

The Mulberry is a prolific grower, 
I was not aware that any 
quite as destructive as Mrs. Meyer in- 
dicates. Perhaps other readers can offer 
suggestions for eradication of the Mulberry 
Tree as a nuisance. 


but 
tree could be 


—(EpITror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A _ brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Snapdragon Information Wanted 

I would be pleased to know the best way 
to deal with Snapdragons. Mine make nice 
shapely plants, but are shy in the blooming. 
After many years of work with them I am 
about ready to give the ground over to 
more generous bloomers. Before deciding, 
I ask the advice of successful growers. My 
ground is inclined to be dry, so I mulch the 
row, water copiously when it is excessively 
dry (about once a week), and do not allow 
seeds to form. Does the plant need limed 
soil? I will appreciate any help as to 
culture, pruning, or soil conditions. 

HELEN B. Ames, (N. J.) 











It’s easy as A-B-C to kill plant insects with 
NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
SPRAY kills chewing insects (worms), suck- 
ing insects (plant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and_ pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 

lants in your garden. Sure de: 
— pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and ~~ 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated booklet — 
‘How to Identify and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects”. McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


EVER GREEN 


VALUABLE 
SS rs 
PERENNIALS 2 /< : 
ety [3 * 
against Winter KML 
Z / | / 
A PROTECTIVE mulch of G. P. M. 
Peat Moss will save the perennials you 
love so much from winter-kill. This 
simple inexpensive means of protecting 
plants against the continued expansion 
and contraction of the soil—cold nights, 


warm mid-days—prevents the breaking 
of sensitive root fibres. 


death to ants. 









And what’s more—next spring you can 
dig the G. P. M. into the soil. It’s the 
finest soil conditioner known. It readily 
makes humus, breaks up clay soils, gives 
body vo sandy soils and maintains mois- 
ture constancy. 


Order a supply of G. P. M. today and 
get the world’s finest grade Peat Moss. 
“‘Emblem-Protected.”’ Be sure to look 
for the distinguishing green bale head. 
In 20 bushel pressure packed bales, that 
assure more peat substance, only $4.00. 
From your dealer or direct. 


PEAT/A\MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
165-W JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





177 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 


@Mail this coupon today for sample of G. P. M. 
Peat Moss and interesting valuable literature 
on how to protect plants during winter. 
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Utilizing State Flowers in Designs, Em- 
blems, Ete. 

A Canadian reader wants to know the 
varied uses which the different states make 
of the state flowers in the way of designs, 
etc. This is an interesting thought, and 
carries with it the practical application of 
the state flower idea. Surely where certain 
flowers have been given official recognition, 
it must be that some further use is made 
of the flower in the way of designs for 
printed matter, stationery, emblems, badges, 
ete.; but this is the information which my 


Canadian friend, and which the Editor 
would likewise, be glad to have. 
—(Eprror) 


Is Foreign Peat Moss Superior? 


Why must peat moss come from foreign 
sources? Is native peat moss so inferior 
in quality and quantity that it must be 
excluded from our market? It is customary 
in the trade to emphasize some advantage 
from use of foreign peat, but is this 
advantage real or imaginary? There must 
be gardeners in this land who have used 
native peat. Their comment ought to be 
interesting and valuable. 


J. Sovar, (N. Y.) 


Is It Dahlia Stunt? 

Some of our dahlia plants have striped 
leaves and the plants seem to be stunted. 
We are wondering if anyone else is having 
this trouble; and we would like to know 
the cause and remedy if there is a remedy. 
This year a number of our plants are 
budding before the plants get their growth, 
and the first blossoms are imperfect. 


JAMES H. STEELE, ( Mass.) 


Wants to Kill Out Bamboo 
I have an unsightly clump of Bamboo in 
my yard and wish to get rid of it. I have 
tried several ways of killing it, but to no 
avail. Can any of the FLOWER GROWER 
readers tell me how to get rid of it? 
Mrs. Bess E. FALk, (Calif.) 
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Desert Candle 


Majestic flower stems of this 
rare plant tower 6 to 8 ft. 
tall. A novel and outstand- 
ing perennial for herbaceous 
borders or garden planting. 
Blooms in early May. 


New and Rare Roses 


and older favorites for fall 
planting. Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated new cata- 
log listing Roses and the 





better Hardy Plants for 
autumn planting. Catalog 
mailed free on _ request. 


Write today. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Box F, 








OREGON 


LILIES... 
CLARK 


20 bulbs LILIES 
9 varieties 
$5.00 omen 
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Culture of Cinerarias 

I am told that it is extemely difficult 
to gow Cinerarias outdoors. I have some 
young plants and I am anxious that they 
should wax strong and healthy. Will some 
reader who has had experience give me full 
particulars about growing them? Mine are 
now (June 15) in 2” pots. 


EDWARD HEISELBERG, (N. J.) 


Flowers for Eastern Ontario 
Will some reader with experience suggest 
a comprehensive list of flowers or plants, 


outside of the native wild flowers, that 
will grow well on an island in Eastern 
Ontario? The land consists of both 


woodland and vog, which is in part open 
to the force of the wind from all quarters. 


Mrs. H. E. Wo.rr, (Ont. ) 


Propagating Plants from Cuttings in 
Steam-heated Apartment 

I have a south window exposure in a 
steam-heated apartment and have tried the 
following from _ cuttings: Ageratum, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, and petunias. 

Have used a small seed flat filled with 
sharp sand. A lot of the cuttings seem 
to wilt shortly after being placed in the 
sand. Would a. glass-sided and glass-top 
flat be better? Do you think this would 
prevent wilting? How high above the sand 
should the top glass be? Should this glass 
top be left on at all times, or should it be 
taken off at times to give the cuttings air? 
Would it be advisable to place the flat in 
these south windows, and if so would it 
have to be shaded with cheesecloth or 
something else? Or would some other 
window be better? 

It would be rather hard to supply bottom 
heat under the flat. Is this really necessary, 
or would the heat from the sun be enough? 

On the dahlia cuttings, quite a few 
seemed to turn black and rot off. Was this 
caused by the sand being too wet and cold, 
or too wet and warm? 

Just how much should these cuttings be 
watered? Any help you might give me 
along this line will be greatly appreciated. 

Roy S. ANDERSON, (III.) 


Montbretia Information Wanted 

I would like to have someone who knows 
give us an article on Montbretias, o!d and 
new types. I am much interested in them, 
but there does not seem to be much in- 
formation available. 


Geo. B. Rogers, (Ill.) 





ONCE MORE, AS AUTUMN NEARS, WE SAY: 
“Don’t Burn Your Leaves’”” | 


Dry leaves are rich in plant food, if properly treated. 
So are cuttings, weeds and other garden rubbish, Why 
not turn them into real organic manure (not compost) 
by mixing them with ADCO? Seed and hardware deal- 
ers sell ADCO, or we will ship direct. Send for 
‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It.”,—FREE. 


ADCO - - CARLISLE, PA. 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH * ENGLAND 
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ANSWERS 


Propagating Persian Lilac 

Answering “Exact:” 

I will say that I have seen all kinds of 
spring-flowering shrubs propagated at the 
Charles City Nurseries, from green wood 
in late Summer. The new growth should 
be old enough to have a firm shell, but not 
old enough to be brown. The cuttings were 
rooted in the usual sand bed in greenhouses 
which were shaded. They were treated just 
about the same as geranium cuttings. 
Propagated in this way, the plants are 
small but in quantity. 

Cuttings from thoroughly ripened new 
wood in the Fall after leaves drop, will 
give larger plants but fewer. 

I have an impression that the hardwood 
cuttings may well be buried until Spring, 
and then planted as “Exact” suggests. The 
wood for hardwood propagating should not 
be more than one-year-old. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


Bugs Destroy Clematis and Aralia 
Answering Mrs. F. R. Yancey, (Mo.): 
You doubtless didn’t have your sprays 

strong enough. I had the same kind of 

bug attack Clematis. I used a_ good 
tablespoonful of arsenate of lead to the 
gallon of water, dipped a bunch of weeds 
into the solution, and shook over the 

Clematis until it was thoroughly wet. 

Arsenate of lead kills any kind of biting 

insect if he gets enough of it. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


Four O’Clock Perennial 

I notice occasional notes about keeping 
Four O’Clocks through the Winter, so 
perhaps someone might be interested to 
know that in our climate they are quite 
hardy perennials. For eight years, we 
have had them growing along the east 
foundation of our house; and not once 
have they failed to live through without 
any protection, except the location. How- 
ever, they do not come up until the ground 
is quite warm, so you are apt to decide they 
aren’t coming before they actually appear. 

Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 
Answering C. N. G., (Chicago Region) : 
In my garden I have not had a marked 

increase in the bulbs, though bulbs which 
had one stem last year are sending up two 
this Spring. Also one large bulb which is 
about to bloom has numerous single leaflets 
coming up around it, which I would think 
might indicate underground stem or root 
bulblets. Yes, scales will produce bulblets. 
Early blooms should mature seeds; mine 
that bloomed in June ripened seeds in early 
October. Mine pollenated themselves, but 
hand-pollination would undoubtedly bring 
the desired fertility. When pollenated from 
another variety of Lily, the new generation 
would be hybrids, and I’ll not prophecy 
what they will be. 

Lilium Philippinense is a small plant 
from a small bulb; comes from Northern 
Luzon in the Philippine Islands, and as a 
usual thing “runs out” in a few years. It 
is lovely enough to warrant buying fresh 
bulbs each year. Flowers are usually 
solitary. 

Lilium Philippinense, variety  For- 
mosanum, is botanically a variety of L. 
Philippenense, and receives its variety name 
due to the fact that it grows native, not in 
the Philippine Islands, but in Formosa. 
This is the large one, and is hardy and of 
easy culture. It grows easily from seed. 


Mrs. H. I. Ewoupsen, (Calif.) 


Hydrangea Does Not Bloom 


Answering Mrs. P. H. 
(Wise. ) : 

When do you prune your Hydrangeas? 
The only reason I can give for Hydrangeas 
not blooming is improper pruning. They 
should be pruned in the Fall. If your 
Hydrangeas have produced a lot of small, 
weak growth, cut this all back to good-sized 
wood. The new growth that will start in 
the Spring should be allowed to grow all 
Summer without being cut. In August, 
flowers will begin to appear on the ends 
of the summer’s growth. To prune for the 
next season’s crop. of flowers, cut the old 
flower stems back to two sets of eyes or 
buds. 


Leininger, 


JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 




















To prove that 
you get more, better & earlier 
blooms by Fall Planting of Star 
Roses — guaranteed to bloom, or 
money back—for $1. we send you 
2-yr.Field-Grown plants—1 each of 
Fs Ami Quinard H. T. Velvety crimson- 
maroon, with black lustre $1.00 ea. 
* Federico Casas H. T. Gaily colored 
copper and orange, fromSpain. $lea. 
Get Send $1 for Both of Gus Fragrant Ever- 
free » ing roses, P Ask for new cata- 
cata- oo “Fall Guide to Star Roses’’, showing 
log finest new creations of Europe and America. 
CONARD-PYLE CO , Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
WEST GROVE 409 PENNA. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


TIME TO PLANT PEONIES 


Send for Price List of Best Varieties 
Write for Big Free Iris Catalog 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 
























Giant Fancy 


{PAN SSIES 


All colors. Biggest and most beau- 
tiful Pansies. Sow seed early in- 
doors or in frames for giant flowers 


: in Spring. Recular 35c Pkt. for 
Shoko GE lc: 1/16 oz. $1.00, Po-tpaid. 
Burpee’s New Seed Coonan ree 
onlylO¢ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
273 Burpee Bidg.. Phitadsiphia 





Splendid Varieties of 
HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


And other delightful hardy herbaceous 
and alpine novelties, specially priced for 
Fall. 

Write for Illustrated Folder 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 


THE AMERICAN oo 
ROSE SOCIETY 


Readers of THr FLOWeR GroweR who enjoy 
roses to u‘1ite with it in improving and fur 
thering the enjoyment of roses throughout 
the world. 

Annual Membership—$3.50 


THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


Harrisburg, Penna, 

















STASSEN 





“FRESH-PACKED FROM HOLLAND" BULBS @ 


SPLENDID bile OF TULIPS 


DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS 











Per 100 for Naturalizing 
EIR i a eer se xcinn seep lee $3.10 Per 100 
EERE IRE Ta -icietanahksene 3.19 YELLOW TRUMPET DAFFODILS....................00000 $3.10 
RE aaa IN ath ernie 3.99 SHORT CROWNED NARCISSUS..................0.00005 2.90 
NEW TRIUMPH ............ SSE PI Oe 4.30 TRUMPET and SHORT CROWNED....................... 2.90 
ac a la SE 5.9) 
a eee 4.30 
a al eae 310 | PRIZE-WINNING COLLECTIONS 
DOUBLE EARLY COPS E SESE SHES EH ESE SESE SEES ESESES 3.50 Varieties packed separately and labeled 
No. 4— 75 Darwin, 25 varietics...........--.0sese0es $1.10 
= No. 6—100 Darwin, 10 colors............. sods sag ae 
No. 8— 50 Cottage, 5 colors..........6... ccc cee eeee 1.85 
WRITE GIANT CROCUS—All colors. Mixed.........ceseee0s $1.30 | No. 9%— 25 Breeder, 5 varieties..............-++++40+ 1.25 
for CHIONODOXA—Glory of the Snow...........seee0s 1.90 | No. 13— 50 Single Early, 5 colors..............s++00e 1.90 
FREE SGUAA. SIDIRICA—Blue  Sasill:.....<.<.csssccescces 2.10 | No. 15— 50 Double Early, 5 colors.. sesseeeeeee 2.20 
Illustrated GRAPE HYACINTHS—Muscari.............ccccccccce 1.90 No. 20—100 Daffodils, 5 varieties. or 
CATALOG SNOWDROPS—Golenthus ................0.sceeceees 2.10 | No. 25— 50 Bedding Hyacinths, 5 colors.. reves 3.50 
of 8 ER NEI 1.90 | No. 27—100 Crocus, 5 colors............000c.seseeeees 1.99 
se WINTER ACONITES—Eranthis...............000.c0008 2.30 | No. 30— 50 Dutch Iris, 5 varieties..............--.406 1.20 
Bulbs . HYACINTHUS PLUMOSUS—Ostrich-feather.......... 3.50 





° STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 





Box 15 


ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
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The book that.. . 


. . pictures 364 flowers in actual 
size and color! 


more than 10,000 people 
eagerly bought during the first six 
months after publication! 


WILD 


FLOWERS 
By Homer D. House 
® 
2nd printing ready Oct. Ist 
SAME PRICE 
$ 7.50 
Order from your bookseller or 
THE 

Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

















SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Our Annual Harvesting Sale of Gladi- 
olus Bulbs is on. 

Write for New Fall List giving many 
new varieties. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HOW TO SAVE YOUR 
PLANTS FROM 


FREE 


VALUABLE 
Feed Goa 


WINTER KILL 



















HEN is the proper time to 

cover your garden forWinter 
—before the ground freezes, or 
after? Do you know howtoprevent 
Winter thaws from wrenching and 
breaking the roots of your peren- 
nials—a major cause for winter- 
kill? What type of mulch prevents 
plants from smothering? 


The answers to these questions, 
and many others of vital impor- 
tance to the health and vigor of 
your next year’s perennials, are 
free. Simply mail the coupon for a 
copy of this folder. 


APIC/ PEAT MSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send free folder, “How to 
, 


F.G. 10-35 Prepare Your Garden for Winter.’ 
PIR cccsinc sini encereirentesetseianetanaatinescintenean tae tna eaineaetipeat 
Address.___ _ nied 

ee eS ae 





Black Spot and Mildew on Roses 
Answering Mrs. J. O. Miles, (Idaho) : 
Using a dust gun, dust plants with a 

mixture of nine parts dusting sulphur and 

one part arsenate of lead. Dust thoroughly 

the leaves on both sides, and keep a 

protective coating of the dust on the plants 

at all times. It will be necessary to dust 
at least twice a week, and sometimes more 
often, depending upon the amount of damp 
and rainy weather; for it is during this 
particular period that the spores of black 
spot and mildew take their greatest toll. 
In spite of persistent dusting, some of the 
diseases will be present; and in that case 
all diseased leaves which are on the plant, 
and those which have fallen, can be col- 
lected and burned. In the Fall collect and 
burn all leaves and trimmings of the plants. 

Regular feeding and watering will help 
keep your Roses in a healthy condition, 
thus enabling them to overcome the ravages 
of black spot and mildew. During the 
hottest part of the Summer it may be 
advisable to mulch plants, for which 
purpose use lawn clippings or coarse hay, 
but no manure of any kind, since it 
encourages the spread of the diseases. 

By following the above procedure the 
presence of the diseases will be reduced 
to a minimum, and the plants will be less 
liable to abnormal winter-killing which one 
experiences so often when black spot and 
mildew are allowed to go on unchecked. 


EARLE OGILVIR, ( Va.) 


English Wallflowers 

Answering Mrs. E. Elwell, (Mass.) : 

English Wallflowers may be grown in 
Massachusetts, but they will entail more 
care than the results are apt to justify. 
We have grown them in Northern Michigan, 
wintering the plants in a protected cold- 
frame. With such a wealth of other 
material that is just as good, or better, 
and does not need the coddling, we have 
long ago given up trying Wallflowers. If 
you must have a Wallflower, try the 
Siberian (Cheiranthus allioni) or the 
Alpine Wallflower (C. alpinus), both of 


which are hardy. C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 





Peony Aristocrats 


@ for your yards and gardens. Only best 
of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commer- 
cial cutflower varieties, and gives vaiuable 

= planting and growing instructions, 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
@ Berlin - - - - - - - - Maryland 








THE INCENSE LILY 


of Formosa 


A lovely new trumpet lily with 
sweet, spicy fragrance 


Hardy-Easy Culture 
3 FINE BULBS $1.00 
Postpaid 
YEREX LILY GARDENS 
Tigard, Oregon 


Lilium Philippinense 
Formosanum 
Write for Illustrated 

Lily Catalog 


Names of Varieties of Coleus 

Answering A. H. Bowers, (Calif.) : 

A list of named varieties of Coleus now 
popular follows: Acme; Admiration; 
Beauty; Beckwith Gem; Count Cuvier; 
Duneria; Empress: of India; Firebrand ; 
Firecrest; Gold Bedder; Gold Bound; 
Hero; Joseph’s Coat; Leopard; May 
Levering; Queen of the West; Red Cloud; 
Sensation; Setting Sun; Spotted Gem; 
Yellow Bird; Trailing Beauty; Trailing 
Queen. 

C. W. Woop, ( Mich.) 


Garden Plants for Cuttings 

Answering Mrs. J. F. Cooper, (Mich.) : 

I wish to correct an impression given by 
another reader that annuals cannot be 
propagated by cuttings. Snapdragons that 
are wanted for house blooming in the 
Winter, may be secured by removing the 
new shoots that spring up about the plants 
in the Fall, and rooting them in sand. In 
this way one can increase favorite colors. 
Verbenas, petunias, dahlias, alyssum, 
portulaca, vinea, marigolds, lobelia and 
lantana can all be readily increased by 
cuttings; and no doubt there are others 
which respond to this method of propaga- 
tion. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocn, ( Nebr.) 


Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 
Answering Mrs. Bertha Klemenz, (N, Y.) : 


The most important thing is not to have 
the bulb planted too deep. Let the top of 
bulb and all the neck show above the dirt; 
also plant in small pot according to size of 
bulb, as they do better when pot-bound. 
After through blooming or when _ the 
weather is warm enough, sink pot in a 
shady part of the garden and leave until 
frost. Then put in a cool place in the 
basement, laying the pot on its side. About 
the last of January give the bulb moisture 
or water until new leaves start, and then 
take to the light and heat; it will bloom 
beautifully. 

Mrs. G. W. HAttertt, (Ky.) 


Selection of Gladiolus Varieties 

Answering Mrs. B. Tysen, (IIl.): 

I believe I can say without successful 
contradiction, that Star of Bethlehem is the 
best white Gladiolus. I hold in my hand 
at this time a spike which is the most 
perfect of any white I have ever grown, 
and this includes Jonkheer Van Tets, 


Joerg’s White, Mammoth White, Albatross, 


Maid of Orleans, and Mrs. Whiteley. 

As for the best lavender, there may be 
some better than Minuet, but for consistent 
performance I would not exchange it for 
any other. King Arthur and Lavender 
Delight are very fine when properly grown. 
I would not say what is the best yellow. 
For me it is nip-and-tuck between Canberra 
and Golden Chimes. Other good ones are 
Gate of Heaven and Yellow Perfection. 


W. L. Pearson, (Va.) 








GLADIOLUS 


Qaur fall list will be 
out very soon. Shall have a num- 
ber of new varieties this year and 
special prices for early orders. Send 
for copy at once. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Box 45 


Burlington, Vermont 


Elmer Gove 








Deep-Forest Leafmold 


RICH .. DARK . . FIBROUS . . MOIST 


A COMPOSTED LEAFMOLD containing all 
the elements required to insure a _ strong, fast 
growth. 


NATURE’S INSULATION: Protects roots of 
all plants from extremes of heat and cold. 

USE FREELY: Will not burn. 

PACKED: Three bushel per bag. 

PRICED: 1 bag $2.50—5 bags and up $2.35 


each—10 bags and up $2.20 each—20 bags and 
up $2.00 each. Delivered. 


TERMS: Cash with order. 


Stoneacres--Horticultural Supplies 
PRINCETON © Box 29. NEW JERSEY 
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Shrubs and Perennials for Hot and Dry 
Climates 
Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.) : 
From my own experience I have found 
the following to grow successfully with a 
minimum amount of water and with a 
good dust mulch instead. Here is my list 
of the very hardy shrubs: 
Spireas—prunifolia, vanhouttei, thunbergi, 
froebeli. 
Tamarix—any variety. 
Forsythia—fortunei, viridissima, suspensa, 
intermedia. 
Lilacs—any of them. 
Flowering Almond—white or pink. 
s,arberry—thunbergi, new red-leaved. 
Degwood—red, gray, or yellow bark 
varieties. 


The following perennials do exceptionally 
well in the very hot, sunny position in 
which I have them located: 


Achillea—ptarmica, florepleno. 
Varieties of the Hardy Asters. 
Dianthus Barbatus (Sweet William). 
Gypsophila Paniculata (Babysbreath). 
Any of the tall bearded varieties of Iris. 
Hardy Phlox. 
Yucca filamentosa. 
Althea in various colors. 
Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums. 
Linum (Perennial Flax). 
Peonies, 
Piatyeodon (Balloonflower). 
Sedum spectabile. 
Vinea Minor (Crapemyrtle). 
Mervin G. Geiser (Kans.) 





Eremurus Information 

Answering B. L. Lord, (Penna.) : 

Although I am not growing the plant in 
my own garden, I have seen splendid 
specimens of it blooming this year in both 
private gardens and nurseries on Long 
Island. They may be purchased from 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio; John 
Scheepers, Brookville, Long Island; or 
Stumpp & Walter, New York. The roots 
are rather expensive. 

Plant them in early Fall only. They 
preter a sunny, well-drained border, but 
do not need to be planted to any great 
depth. They need a light mulch for winter 
protection, a covering of wood ashes being 
recommended by some growers. The plants 
will disappear after flowering, so that the 
space surrounding them may be planted 
with annuals that will prevent any bare 
spots. Except for this winter mulch, to 
be applied in October or November, do not 
disturb. 

Eremurus must be well established in 
order to flower. It may be two or three 
years before they will bloom. Some 
varieties flower in May with the lilacs; 
others in late June or July. Eremurus 
Elwesii, pink, and E. Elwesii albus, white, 
flower in late May or June. The variety 
Robustus, which Mr. Lord mentions, should 
flower in early June. 

I can see no reason why they could not 
be grown as successfully in Pennsylvania as 
on Long Island. I am sure the catalogues 
of the firms which I mentioned Will give all 
the information desired by Mr. Lord. 

DorotHy H. JENKINS, (N. Y.) 


STRAWBERRIES 


PA Allen’s Book of Ber- 





ries tells how. Ship- 
ping season Nov. 
1st to May Ist. 


Write today for free copy. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 W. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


e GROWERS OF o 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, * ILLINOIS 

















Godetia from Seed 
Answering Mrs. Harold Stewart, ( Wisc.) : 


Have raised Godetia from seed, trying it 
the first time as a matter of experiment, 
and have had good results. I cultivate the 
soil thoroughly, and use sludge from our 
disposal plant as fertilizer; and have had 
lovely blooms of all colors. 

In planting the seed, be sure that the 
soil is pulverized carefully; then press the 
seed in, not too deeply. July may be too 
late to plant the seed in your locality. 

Miss Rae Bram cet, (8S. C.) 


Mertensia Information 

Answering Alex. Ashby, (Man.) : 

The dwarf Mertensia referred to is 
probably M. paniculata; native to the Lake 
Superior Region. 

Of the three species listed in Gray’s 
Manual, one is a sand and seacoast dweller 
(very rare); and one is M. virginica, our 
native species; so I figure that the third 
one, paniculata, is probably the one here 
mentioned. 

Mrs. W. L. McLAuGuHiin, (N. Y.) 


Arborvitae Turn Brown 

Answering Mrs. P. H. 
(Wise. ) : 

Arborvitae always turns brown in the 
Fall. It is the old leaf that turns brown, 
and if shaken it falls off. There is nothing 
to’ worry about as long as this year’s 
growth is green. 

When the whole plant turns brown, then 
it is more serious; and the matter should 
be looked into by an expert nurseryman, 
who can sometimes bring plants back to 


normal growth. H. ELrrers, (Ohio) 
. RS, 


Leininger, 


Grass for Shady Lawn 
Answering Frank H. Pitman, (Va.): 
Canada Blue Grass is good for shade. 
However, all seed houses usually carry what 
they call a “Shady Lawn Mixture,” and 
this would probably be the best. If elm 
trees sap the soil, no grass will thrive. 


E. M. H., (Wash.) 








Rush Planting %feere7s fe" 
CALIFORNIAN 
NATIVE BULBS 


Erythroniums. 100 bulbs, 5 sorts, each named, $3.50; 
50 bulbs, $2. Postpaid, 


Mariposa ag 100 bulbs, 4 species, named, $4; 
50 bulbs, $2.25. Postpaid. 


Brodiaeas. 100 bulbs, 5 sorts, each named, $3.50; 
50 bulbs, $2. 


These and many other lovely bulbs, perennials, rock 
garden plants in my catalog. Free on request. 


CARL PURDY 


UKIAH, CALIF. 








9, 
Burpee's Zinnias 
Giant Dahlia-Flowered Pts i@, 
Four Best Colors for 

Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender and Rose 
Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. 4 Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, one regu- 
lar full-size packet each (value 80c) sent post- 
paid for only 10c. Burpee’s Garden Book FREE, 
Write today for this valuable Garden Book. 

WwW Atlee Burpee Co., 272 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


ROCK GARDEN NEWS 


Montague Free’s entertaining and instructive ac- 
count of his recent pilgrimage through the western 
states will be of interest to all rock garden en 
Read it in the October issue of the 








thusiasts. 


Gardeners’ Chrenicle, official organ of the Ameri 
an Rock Garden Society. The Chronicle sells 
for 25c a copy, or $2.00 by the year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 





LILI PARDALINUM 


(LEOPARD LILY) 
Hardy * Easy to Grow + Beautiful 
A New Lily for Your Garden 


The orange-scartet petals. with bright yellow 
base make 2 group of these 2 bright and at- 
tractive spot in the garden. Order now for 
Fall planting. 


Flowering Bulbs 5 for $1.00 
Large Bulbs - - 5 for $1.25 
POSTPAID 
Send with your order, the names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 

include one extra bulb FREE. 
Write for Hiustrated Bulb Folder 






















Dreer’s GIANT 


of beautiful colors. PLANT NO 
SPRING BLOOMING. 


for bedding purp 30 inche 





is needed. 22 inches. 
inches. 


inches. 


Dreer’s 1935 Catalog 
of Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs and Seeds for 
Fall Planting sent 
free on request. 








DARWIN TULIPS 


@ THE DREER Sextette of Giant Darwin 
Tulips represents an outstandin .- + 


BARONNE DE LA TONNAYE-Vivid rose-pink toning to silvery 
rose at petal margins. Graceful elongated form. Unrivaled 


CLARA BUTT — Exquisite salmon-pink bloom of huge size and 


massive form carried erect on fine, long stem. 22 inches. 


FARNCOMBE SANDERS — Rich geranium-scarlet veiled with 
glistening rose sheen. Large blooms. 30 inches. 


INGLESCOMBE YELLOW — Often called “Yellow Darwin.” 
though a May-flowering Cottage variety. Indispensable in 
the spring garden where its brilliance of rich yellow color 


PRIDE OF HAARLEM — Very large old-rose blooms. In bright 
sunlight blooms glisten with a glorious scarlet sheen. 28 


REV. H. EWBANK—Large heliotrope blooms which Gages a 
gicienios silvery lavender sheen during the sunny 


Prepaid prices on any of the above: 
Twelve for 75c; One hundred for $5.50. 






ASSORTMENT 
OFFERS: 
Three of each (18 bulbs) 
for $1.15; Six of each 
(36 bulbs) $2; Twelve of 
each (72 bulbs) $3.75; 
Twenty-five of each (150 
bulbs) $7.25; One hundred 
of each (600 bulbs) $28. 


ours. Order and plant at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 


88 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORDER THESE 


PEONY BARGAINS 
OF THE YEAR 


Group 1-F. Walter Faxon (pink), Richard 
Carvel (red), Mrs. Edward Harding 
CD heb a 0:4 0048046 6655406086 06e Shee $1 


Group 2-F, Clemenceau, Martha Bulloch, 


Be, Delem Wilke, CO Pime) one cc cccccccces $1.00 
Group 3-F,. Le Cygne (white), Philippe 

Rivoire (red), Solange (white) or Ther- 

Ne I oat do dnc hs dick Bile 0 asa oiler enw $2.00 
Group 4-F. Ama-no-sode (pink), Isani 

Gidui (white), Fuyajo (red), all Japs. .$2.50 


Tourangelle free with any three groups. Tour- 
angelle and Cherry Hill free with all four. 


Prices F.O.B. Lima, Ohio. Strong 3 to 5 eye 
divisions, Clean, heaithy stock, No catalog, no 
other varieties. I grow only a few choice kinds 
and so reduce selling expense. This is why my 
prices are so low. Cash only, no C,.O.D, 


Ohio Customers Please Add Ohio Sales Tag 


JAMES DON HOWARD 


Peony Grower 


Box 644 LIMA, OHIO 























ey 45 Bulbs $1 


POSTPAID 


GOL UR 
Large Golden Yeliow Trumpet 
Send with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE. 








WATKIN SAMUEL’S 
“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 
New Seed $5 per packet of 250 
eeds 
Special Novelties 
$10 per packet of 250 Seeds 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 











Learn tobea 
LANDSCAPE 
eeu 





y and women, up to 
$100 per week. 
Healthful outdoor 
work. Write for free 


Pests aca [PR 
}: AMERICAN 
“LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


83A Plymeuth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Is Crape Myrtle Hardy in New Jersey? 
Answering J. E. Delatush, (N. J.): 


I want to advise that Crape Myrtle is 
hardy in Central Illinois, where the temper- 
ature was down to 10 below at times last 
Winter. I mulch with straw around plants 
or shrubs. 


Miss MARGARET E. Every, (IIl.) 
Flowers for Partial Shade 
Answering Mrs. E. G: Fidler, (Pa.): 


Why not plant a wild flower garden on 
your 3x26 feet of partially-shady ground? 
If you select wild flowers which love partial 
shade, and are native to your state or 
locality, you stand a better chance of hav- 
ing them grow and do well; although if 
you prefer wild flowers from elsewhere 
which grow in partial shade, you can obtain 
them from certain flower catalogs. 

When you dig up the plants from the 
woods, (I am assuming that you can get 
to the woods), be sure to take along plenty 
of soil in which to replant them if you 
wish them to do their best. The success 
of a wild flower garden depends upon 
planting it and caring for it as nearly as 
possible the way Nature does. 

Here is a list of my favorite wild flowers 
which grow in this locality in partial 
shade: Honeysuckles; yellow ladyslipper; 
yellow, white, and purple violets; mayflow- 
ers; bloodroot; ferns. Indian paintbrush, 
harebells, and bluebells like a little more 
sun than the ones mentioned first. 


Mrs. Wo. H. MILrr, ( Wisc.) 


Fragrant Narcissi 

Answering Katherine J. Bradley Dyne, 
(B. C.): 

All Narcissi are fragrant, every variety 
of every type, but every type has its 
characteristic odor. The tiny Jonquil prob- 
ably has the richest, and its character shows 
in all the Jonquil hybrids. The Jonquil, 
as perhaps you do not know, is about the 
size and color of a little wild buttercup, 
and smells like a black locust tree in full 
bloom. 

The tazetta type, represented by Paper 
White, Grand Soleil d@’Or, etc., has a very 
peculiar and penetrating odor, which shows 
in its hybrids, the poetazes. 

The Ajax type, represented by Emperor, 
King Alfred, ete., has the coarsest odor, 
but very attractive after one gets ac- 
quainted with it. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





°v" SUNARIUM 


ans your flowers—a sunny 


aN 
playroom for children—a 
bright, cheerful and health- 
6UNAR uU ful spot for winter days. New 


cost-reducing features make 

this luxury available to the 
average home. May be enlarged from time to 
time. Inquire about our all-metal frame, easily 
erected Sunariums, Lean-tos and Greenhouses 
in knock-down form. 


SUNARIUMS e@ Box 48 @ Newport, Ky. 


Annuals and Perennials for High Eleva- 

tion 

Answering Mrs. F. W. Hamilton, (Ore.) 

In Bend, at 3640 feet elevation, I am 
raising gladiolus. Have about 30 varieties, 
some in bloom now. Iris germanica, early 
varieties, must be covered with cloth to 
protect from frost. Regal lilies, I cover 
from the time they start in the Spring until 
they are ready to bloom. Also have lilium 
superbum and another smail lily which I 
think is elegans. It blooms here in the 
latter part of May. 

The yellow day lily also does well for 


me. Mt. Hood lily needs same care as 
regale. The native mountain lily grows 


well under cultivation. 

I have had fair success with the follow- 
ing annuals and perennials: Baby’s breath, 
California poppies, candytuft, canterbury 
bells, centaurea, clarkia, columbine, calliop- 
sis and coreopsis, English daisies, shasta 
daisies, foxgloves, gaillardias, godetias, 
hollyhocks, lathryns, marigolds, pansies, 
phlox pinks, poppies, sunflowers, sweet alys- 
sum, sweet peas, and violets. 

Most of the spring-flowering bulbs do 
well, but must be protected from hard 
frosts the same as the more tender annuals. 


Guien E. McKetvy, (Ore.) 
Origin of Cherokee Rose 
In reply to Harlow H. Boyce, (Ont.) : 


“Wood’s Class-Book of Botany” 
that the Cherokee Rose, 
Michx., is from China. “Gray’s School and 
Field Botany” lists it as naturalized in the 
Southern States from China; also “run wild 


in South.” Bessre L. Purnam, (Penna.) 


Culture of Bleeding Heart 

Answering Lucile Agard, (Conn.) : 

Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
likes a loose, rich soil. For fertilizer we 
have used bonemeal, commercial sheep man- 
ure, and Loma, with good results and 
apparently little choice as to which is best. 
The foliage may be cut as soon as it starts 
turning brown, as this plant has a dormant 
period in Summer. 


states 
Rosa _ laevigata, 


Linn C. Gworata, (N. Y.) 
Japanese Irises Do Poorly 
In answer to Mrs. Walter Roney, 


( Penna.) : 

Your Iris will do better if you move 
them to a new location. Clean out any 
diseased roots. I find Iris does better by 
changing the location every few years. 

H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 





Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
—— catalogues from Fall to Spring. 


end postal now. 
D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














A FEW DROPS into your Vase-water of 


“CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL” 


Prolongs life of cut-flowers, keeps vase-water sweet- 
smelling, eliminates slimy frogs, dirty vases, ends daily 
task of changing water and disturbing floral arrangement. 
keeps greens, shrub-cuttings, ivy, ete., fresh for months. 
Enough for 130 pints (postpaid anywhere); send dollar 
bill or check direct to manufacturers. 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 
1001 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood, California 
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EASILY GROWN LILIES 


© Feqatiettam—-Seeht cored — a M, -m pa and june....$1.00 
4 Bulbiferu 





os = 4 
price list of other Americen. grown bulbs. 


——e GARDENS 


COLVILLE 


NEW HARDY 
HEAVY-BUDDED 


Hughes Quality—Northern Grown—Acclimated 


For best results and early bloom, plant your rose garden 
No other flower has such wide range of color 

ong season of bloom. Our high standard 
stocks includes the newer — R ~ Is and bargain 
offers in our catalog—FRE 


nue HUGHES: 


WASHINGTON 








nost ——- 
WILLIAMSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Poinsettia Drops Leaves 

Answering Mrs. M. W. Detchon, ( Mo.) : 

These plants, members of the euphorbia 
family, are from Mexico and are very sen- 
sitive to changes in temperature, especially 
to cold or chills. Anything of this nature 
will cause the leaves to turn yellow and 
drop. Even moving the plant from its ac- 
customed spot will sometimes make trouble. 
Above all, Poinsettias love hot sun and a 
moderate amount of moisture. They abhor 
shade, draughts, wind, and cold. 

Keep poinsettia plants close to the glass 
and in a temperature that never drops be- 
low sixty-five degrees. This will assure 
handsome vivid-green foliage along with 
the brilliant-crimson bracts of the Christ- 


mas flower. Mary C. Suaw, (Calif.) 


Spider Lily (ymenocallis) 
Answering J. E. Gilkey, (Okla.) : 


These beautiful Lilies come from the 
warmer parts of the world. They have 
mostly solid, long-necked bulbs. some of 


which grow to a large size. The flowers 
themselves are very delicate and fragrant. 
They are generally white with green tubes, 
and often have filaments that give them 
a webbed appearance and probably the 
name, Spider Lily. 

These Lilies grow outside in the South 
and form large clumps on the lawn or in the 
border. In colder sections, however, they 
should be raised in pots or tubs, and if 
treated correctly will bloom on year after 
vear. Some flower in Spring; others in 
Summer or Fall, and a few in Winter. ,Give 
them a light soil containing sand and turf 
or peat. They require liberal watering 
when in active growth; but in their dor- 
mant season the bulbs should be kept rather 
dry, as free blooming depends upon proper 
rest. 

The shining strap-like foliage of these 
plants makes a very lovely setting for the 
bloom. Spider Lilies are readily increased 
by offsets taken from the mother bulbs. 

Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


Hummingbird Moth 
Answering I. J. Zimmerman, ( Mich.) : 


Your strange creature was a Humming- 
bird or Hawk-moth, order of Lepidop- 
tera, family Sphingidae,—Hawk-moths or 
Sphinxes. Most of the Hawk-moths are 
large, and have the most powerful wings 
of all Lepidopteras. Body is stout and 
spindle-shaped; wings long, narrow, and 
very strong. Sucking-tube is unusually 
long, and when not in use is closely coiled 
like a watch-spring beneath the head. As 
a rule they fly in the twilight, and have 
the habit of remaining poised over a flower 
while extracting the nectar, holding them- 
selves in this position by a rapid motion 
of their wings, which gives them a strong 
resemblance to a Hummingbird. (Comstock’s 
Manual of Insects, p. 329). 


Mrs. JoHN F. MONROE, (Ga.) 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the GAR- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. As official organ of the National Associ- 
ation of Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society, it brings a wealth of information at little 











cost. - Subscribe now at $2.00 per year. Single 
copies, 25c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 

NARCISSUS ‘circ 
CULTURE 

Paper Whites ..... web eeneeesoconese 12 for $.65 

Sacred Chinese Lily...........sseee. 12 for .85 

eee Se GON oc 0s cccccecersis 12 for 1.25 


Direct From Grower. Postpaid. 

Bloom. Catalog on Request. 
CARL C. TYLER 

6791 Woodman Van Nuys, Calif. 


NARCISSUS @ HEMEROCALLIS 


Guaranteed to 
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Culture of Lunaria 

Answering Mrs. 
( Miss.) : 

I do not know how this biennial might 
conduct itself in the South, but believe it 
is very adaptable and not particular as to 
soil and location. In New York, Lunaria 
(Honesty, Money, St. Peter’s Penny, Moon 
Seed) grows almost as thriftily as a weed 
and reseeds itself, even in neglected gardens. 
It is given the same good soil which pro- 
duces other plants, in full sunlight, but 
would thrive in shaded portions of garden. 
‘The plants reach a height of two feet, under 
yvood cultivation; the purplish-rose-red flow- 
ers appear in May, and are similar in color 
to those of mullein pink (agrostemma), 
though lighter. George W. Park’s catalog 
mentions a white, purple, and variegated- 
leaved sort. I think I have been told that 
perennials have to be treated as annuals, 
in the South. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, 


Josephine Chilton, 


(ae. S59 
Cause of Fish Dying in Pool 

Answering Howard Pfeifer, (N. J.): 

With the addition of fresh water after 
‘leaning an old pool, or after draining the 
lirst water from a new pool, the plants 
may be put in, but not the fish. Many 
municipalities add chemicals to the water 
supply for protective measures, and this 
~hould be allowed to evaporate for a day 
or two before putting the fish into the 
water. Hope this suggestion will be of 
help to those who have trouble with fish 
dying in a pool. 

FRANK E, 


Wray, ( Mich.) 


Root Aphis on Asters 
Answering Grace A. Perryn, (Conn.) : 


Root aphis may be killed by soaking the 
ground around the plants with the 
regulation solution of Black Leaf 40, and 
soap suds; just the same as used for killing 
aphis on the tops of plants. Scoop out a 
small depression around the stem of the 
plant and fill it with the solution, using 
sufficient to soak the roots thoroughly. 
Soap suds alone will do the trick, if used 
strong, and plenty of them. 


E. D. Crow, (Calf.) 





INTERESTING 


BULBS 


Delightful newer kinds for the distinc- 
tive garden. Plant now for blossoms 
next spring. 


Plume Hyacinth. Feathery, fluffy. 
shre . Unique. 7 for 50c. 

Iris Dutch and Span'sh—Wonderful mix- 
ture. 18 for 50c. 

Spring Star Flower. Triteleia. 
tinted stars. Lovely. 
Butterfly Tulip. 


Lik c- 


Big blue- 
Easy. 8 for 50c. 
Calochortus El] Dorado 
Spectacular. Varied. 10 for 50c. 
Erythroniums Mixed. Daintily 
Lilies of the Fairies. 9 for 50c. 
Camassia Quamash. A coerulean beauty 
of the hardiest. 10 for 50c. 

Eremurus Mixed. One season ‘‘baby”’ 
Fogg an easy way to get started. 4 
or 


Most 
quest. 


tinted 


interestine bulb list sent on re- 
I specialize in the unusual, 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, N, J. 


2 yy aCKS Snowdrops 
Lovely little Snowdrops, earli- 


‘ est spring flowers, bloom out- 
eo doors before the snow is gone, 
live for years. Plant this fall. 
6 bulbs (30c value) postpaid for 
10¢; 60 for $1. ‘Send dime or 
a dollar today! 
, Vicks Bulb Book Free 

wee Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. 
aw ~—many special offers. 


JAMES VICK, 630 Vick Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT’S A GIFT 
Complete Spring Garden 


Darwin @ Early @ Cot- 
tage Tulips @ Snow- 
drops @ Crocus @ Chi- 
SS Aclual Value $359 nonodoxa @ Hyacinths 
“4 | 4 DIFFERENT TYPES, Scilla Cam. Muscari 
70 HOLLAND Fritillaria @ Scilla 
Sib. @ Daffodils 

Fresh-Packed from HOLLAND Narcissus @ Iris 

Full instructions - PLANT NOW. Biggest $2.00 Value 

Write for Free Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN Floral Gardens Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
NEW GLAD CREATIONS! 


tuttle’s Orig nat‘ons of especial Vigor and Earli 
ness are now offered to Glad Lovers. You will find 
them “Someth ng Different;’’ and a Post Card re 
quest puts your name on our mailing list for 
Catalogue. 


NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


DAVID V. TUTTLE, Hybridist and Grower 
Menlo Park * California 


Dept. Z 

























._»290 Postpaid 











color class. 


of blue. 





Inglescombe Yellow, 










Each: of the ten varieties offered here is a proved leader in its 
All are varieties of the first rank. 
display all the colors of the spectrum, including rare shadings 

Each variety is packed separately and labeled; you can 
arrange the colors to suit yourself. 


Inglescombe Bleu Amiable, 26 in., violet blue. 
Yeliow Bronze Queen, 28 in., golden bronze. 


‘ 18 in., fine Cottage. 
Prince of Orange, 25 in., orange scarlet. 
Princess Elizabeth, 26 in., soft pastel pink. 
City of Haarlem, 27 in., blue and white. 
Full, flowering-size, Holland-grown Bulbs. 
50 Bulbs, 5 each of 10 Varieties, 


Vaughan’s Rainbow Garden 
50 GIANT TULIPS $ 


> Each, 10 Varieties. 
Separately Bagged and Tagged 


Each Variety 


POST 
PAID 


Together, they 


Cardinal Manning, 34 in., 
bronze and orange. 

Louis XIV, 36 in., purple and old gold. 

Phillippe De Commines, 26 in., finest rich 
violet. 

Prof. Rawenhoff, 28 in., gorgeous deep rose 
red. 


purple, rosy 


2.00. 





VAUGHARN’S Premier 






A representative Collection of 


Poeticus Ornatus, large, improved early 
form, snow-white with red eye. 

Jonquil Campernetie, golden yellow. 

Trumpet Narcissus—King Alfred, huge 
golden yellow; Emperor, rich yellow 
of immense size; Olympia, sulphur- 
yellow perianth; yellow frilled trum- 










Order direct from this advertisement. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 





50 Bulbs, 5 each of 10 Varieties $2.50 


the finest Narcissi 
from Jonquils, Barri, Trumpet and other groups. 
Barri Conspicuus, bright orange scarlet. 
Double—Von Sion, 
Poetaz—Laurens Koster, perianth white, 
cup light orange yellow; 
yellow perianth, frilled orange cup. 
incomparabilis—Sir Watkin, 
pet. low perianth; rich golden trumpet. 
FREE Fall Bulb Catalog, 44 pages profusely illustrated in color. 


We'll mail the Bulbs at_ once, pos’ 


Dept. 24 





Narcissus Collection 





selected 


pure golden yellow. 
Orange Cup, 


pure yel- 





tpaid. 
Barclay and Church St., 
New York City 
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SCILLA 


Campanulata Blue. 
One of the finest 
spring bulbs for nat- 
uralizing and the 
border. Hardy and 
permanent. Very free 
flowering. Large 
bulbs. 30 for $1.00; 
100 for $3.00 post- 


paid. 

Illustrated Catalog. Tulips 
Daffodils, Lilies, Dutch Iris 
Anemones and Ranunculi 


Small bulbs for ) 
garden and other bulbs for 
fall planting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Blvd. 


the rock 





Eugene, Oregon 








A SPECIAL FALL 


PRIMROSE 


OFFERING 
Veris Hybride—Rich on of lilac, purple, violet, buff. 
orange, red, and 8 
eee true old a Primrose with pale yellow 


flowers. 
Japonioa—Long spikes of bloom from crimson to rose to 
almost white. Flowers in whorla 


6 Select Plants $1.00—Postpaid—i5 Select Plants $2.00 
Serfid for Fall List of Perennials. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St. Portland, Oregon 





@ Srerimen ee, 15 BULBS for 50c 
Bulbs for $1.00 


POSTPAID 
inest Quality, Hamed and Labeled 


Send with your orfer names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and 
we ed include Three pre mand FREE. 












For LAWNS, use 
WRIGHT Golf Green TOP-DRESS 


on finest bent or turf 
For FLOWERS — indoors or out — use 


WRIGHT SOIL (conditioner ) 


Economical, gives everything 
healthy, vigorous growth, 

Vaughan’'s Seed Store, 
shall’s, Bamberger’s, 

A large 10c box, enough for 12 house 
at Grand, Kress, Murphy and Woolworth stores, 

Send for “THe LAWN BEAUTIFUL’ folder 


WRIGHT SOIL COMPANY, Old Bridge, N. J. 


needed for 
Wanamaker’s, Mar 


plants 











SPECIAL OFFERS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
HARDY LILIES 


10 Tenuifolium Lily, Select 3 yr. bulbs............. $1.00 
10 Elegans Lily, Large blooming size............. .. 1.00 
7 Regal Lily, 6 inch circumference bulbs........... 1.00 
4 Willmottiae Lily, Heavy blooming size..... 1.UU 
COLUMBINE 


(Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids) 


Unquestionably the world’s finest strain. Noted for its 
maxnificent range of colors, long spurs, and fine form 
We are offering extra select heavy 2 yr. old plants at 
these amazing prices. 

7 for $1.00 50 for $5.50 

25 tor $3.00 100 for $10.00 


LILY HENRYI 
The graceful reflexed golden orange flowers are freely pro- 
duced on strong stems in August. Possesses a strong con- 
stitution and an easy and dependable lily for northern 


gardens, Plan to plant this lily this fall while prices are 
low 

S Large blooming size bulbs...........ccccccccccess $1.00 
10 Large blooming size bulbs....................... 1.85 


WILD FLOWER COLLECTION 
5 eer Divaricata 5 Bloodroot 

Jack-in-the- Pulpit 3 Hepatica 
} Mi uidenhair Fern 3 Trillium 

3 Yellow Lady Slippers 
25 plants for $2.50 Postpaid 
ROCK PLANT, WILD FLOWER CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 


Walter Lehman, waee- Faribault, Minn. 


LILY, 
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Book Binding Information 

Answering Leon E. Hall, (N. Y.): 

Take two pieces of stout white or cream 
paper folded like note paper, the 
your book. Take two strips of factory 
cotton, (or any material of that kind), 
about 1% inches wide and the length of 
book, and paste along outside fold of paper, 
1 inch on one side and one-half inch on the 
other. A _ book-binder would fasten this 
in the back and the front of the book by 
sewing with linen thread, the narrow side 
of cotton to the book. Get two pieces of 
flexible or stiff card, (whichever 


you pre- 
fer), and paste solid to the paper, placing 
card a short distance in from the _ back, 


to form a hinge. 

You should put the book under heavy 
weights until the paste is dry. Take a piece 
of binder’s cloth, light duck, or stout paper, 


and cover the back of book, and an inch 
over on the back and front covers, using 
paste or glue. 


Take a cover of an old FLOWER GROWER 
and paste the front cover over card on the 
front, and back cover over the back. 

MILLICENT HOFFMAN, ( Man.) 


Slipping Buddleia 

Answering Karl Matthews, (Pa.) : 

We take short cuttings of perhaps six 
inches of very new growth, cutting it below 
a leaf node, removing the lower leaves and 
rooting in sand or a very porous soil. The 
time 7 for rooting was about four 
weeks. Each year we root several hundred 
cuttings in this way. 

C. S. Faunce, (Mich.) 
Identity of Shrub or Bush 

Answering Mrs. A. Trapp, (N. Y.): 

The shrub you describe fits the description 
of “Russian Sage” in the article, “Out-of- 
the-Ordinary from the Catalogues,” by C. 
W. Wood, page 13 of the January 1935 
issue of FLOWER GrRoweER. You will know 
on reading the article whether or not it is 
the same shrub you saw. 


Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


size of 





* SPECIAL . 


5 Salvia Argentea $1 
4 Delphinium Van’s Super Giant....... $1.00 

4 Gypsophila Pacifica 3 
Or All 13 plants for $2 
New 


.50 Postpaid, 
catalog sent upon request. 


VAN’S PERENNIAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


P. O. Box 82 
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Fe Mushrooms in cellar, shed 
exclusive new process. Bigger, better, 
po crops. More money 

for you! Enormous new Boo, 
demand. We buy mush- ik 
rooms. Write for book. iad, 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Dept. 410, Toronto, Ont. 


PEONIES 


We Simply Must Force Sale To Meet 
Overhead 


Our choice Peonies that formerly sold $1 to $3 
down to 35c and the regular $3 to $8 now down 
to 70c, Vigorous, select, 3 to 5 eye divisions. 
Each; Baroness Schroeder, Edulis Superba, Eugenie 
we Verdier, Festiva Maxima, Grandifiora, Kar! 
Rosenfield, L’Blectante, Model d Perfection, Mons. Du- 
pont, Mons. Jules Elie, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Venus. 5 for $2 or 10 for $3.50. 
$1.00 Each: August Dessert, Clemenceau, David Harum, 
—_—_—_—— ening om, Georgiana Shaylor, Mary P. 
King, Mrs. Edw. pn me hyllis Kelway, Therese, W. F. 
Turner, M. M. inl Willard and Mad, J. 
Dessert. 5 for va or ‘or. i0 for g- F.0.B. Marion, via 
Express. If by P. Post add i5e for ! root or Se each 
for more. Minimum order $1. 


Drop card for descriptive list of 60 varieties. 


BAIN BROTHERS Marion, Ohio 











Information About Yucca 

Answering H. B., (Mich.) : 

Two or three years ago a lady who had 
lived all her life in your state moved out 
to our western country. She often spoke of 
the Yucca, which she liked so much, and 
told how she and others had tried to grow 
it there; purchasing plants in Spring from 
the nurseryman, only to have them die 
before the next Spring. Or if one did man- 


age to live through it was only a small, 
spindling thing that never did bloom. After 


observing them here in their native haunts, 
she said, “Now I see what was the matter. 
We were ‘too good’ to them and watered 
them to death.” 

The natural habitat of the Yucea is a 
sandy hillside, where the only shade is that 
cast by their own bayonet-like foliage; and 
often they go weeks at a time without a 
drop of moisture except what their long 
taproot can find deep down in the soil. 
Under such conditions they are of a pale, 
dusty-looking sage color, with each spear 
of foliage quilled into a brown needle 
point. Each June the hillside is covered 
with the tall spires of waxy blossoms, the 
perfume of which can be detected 
away on the breeze. 

A story involving an innocent man from 
Illinois hangs on those sharp bayonet 
points. A lady who was a passenger in his 
car expressed a wish for some of the seed- 
pods. He gallantly climbed out of the 
ear, armed with his pocket knife, to pro- 
cure them for her. With an eye on a 
particularly nice “spire,” he dashed quickiy 
among the plants and grasped the stalk 


miles 





low down to get a good length of stem 
with it——and let out a war whoop that 


would have done credit to a 
brave in all his war paint. 
With his hands and arms pricked sav- 
agely in a dozen places, the man leaped 
hastily away from the well-armed denizen 
of the plains and surveyed it with an ex 
pression of utter astonishment. Then 
gingerly approaching it again, he very care- 


red-skinned 


fully secured the coveted prize—with a 
much shorter stem than he had first in- 
tended. He presented it to the fair one 


with the information that when she wished 
more of those she might get them herself! 
And thus one more citizen from the “East’’ 
had learned one of the lessons that the 
“West” has to teach. 


Mrs. T. E. McPuerson, (Colo.) 





If your name is not on our mail- 


Superior ing list, send us your name and 
° address at once and receive our 
Quality 


gladiolus list when issued. Write 


us about your gladiolus wants, 
4 either wholesale or retail. The 
Gladiolus finest of the newer varieties and 





the best of the old. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 2 


Salem, Oregon 








Reliance Fish Nutrition 
—A Real Food 


A _ well-arranged aquarium with 
is always beautiful, but health 
the right kind of food. 

RELIANCE FISH NUTRITION is 
TEED to be the REAL FOOD. 


Demand it of your 


health fish 
comes only with 


GUARAN 


dealer. 25 cents per 
can and worth it. 
Send 10 cents for our 


samples and folder, ‘‘An 
Aquarium for Every 
Home.’’ 


THE RELIANCE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


321 Grove Road 

South Orange 
New Jersey 
G. 3 A. 






i} eeees NUTRITION 
mr THE BALANCED 
ei] = 
Ma For 

il Aquarium Fishes 
1 paooucts 0? 
The meLance PRON mew sense® 


ae Se es 








The Sealed Package 
is Your Protection 
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Tulip Trouble 
Answering Frank Toner, (Dela.) : 


There must be something wrong in your 
soil. I suggest you send a sample to your 
state college for a complete analysis. 

It has been my experience that by plant- 
ing into the same bed time and again, 
Tulips do not do well. Acid peat moss will 
hurt them some. Use a neutral peat. Also 
the only safe fertilizer for Tulips is bone 
meal or bone dust. I find that Tulips 
planted near large trees also grow spindly 
with small cups, and bulbs do not develop 
well. Sharp drainage is necessary for 
Tulips, and yet they like moisture which 
they do not receive where roots of trees 
take it all. Likewise all faded blooms 
should be picked and not allowed to drop 
on the bed. This causes “tulip fire,” a 
dreaded tulip disease. Allowing Tulips to 
go to seed will also impair bloom another 
year. I believe that bulbs should be lifted 
at least every other year. 

May I suggest that you prepare a new 
bed, away from large trees, and dig in a 
mixture of old compost, four-year manure, 
and neutral peat. Then provide an inch 
layer of sharp, clean sand. Place your 
bulbs on this and cover with sand until 
bulbs are not visible. Then finish bed with 
good dirt. In the Winter when the ground 
is well frozen, mulch with clean straw. 
After bloom is complete and Tulips have 
died, if you do not wish to lift, top dress 
the soil with liberal quantity of bone meal. 
You may grow shallow-rooted annuals over 
this. You must feed them if you do not lift 
them. 

I think that by following the above 
advice, you will see your tulip troubles 
disappear. 

Dr. J. J. JECMENEK, (Iowa) 
Fern Does Poorly 

Answering Mrs. J. S. Wheeler, (Md.) : 

The trouble with the Fern in question 
seems to be one of improper soil and poor 
drainage. The soil should consist of about 
one-third leaf mold, with two-thirds good 
enriched garden soil, a good bit of clear 
sand added. A layer of charcoal or broken 
pots should be placed at the bottom of the 
pot to insure free drainage. When water- 
ing, all the soil in the pot should be damp; 
then no more water added until the top 
soil is dry to the touch. 

C. S. 


FAUNCE, (Mich. ) 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


FROM COLORADO 
It is the best of Decorative Evergreens. PLANT NOW 
for best results our pot grown trees. 
WE WILL PREPAY TO YOU four (4) of our pot grown 
trees for only $1.00. You have NO LOSS with pot 
grown trees. The roots are NOT DISTURBE D. We ship 
in paper pots. 


Rocky Mtn. Evergreen Co. Evergreen, Colo. 


Feed the Birds 


Try | Beginner's s Luck 


~ PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard Bird Food 

$1. postpaid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by Audubon Societies 

WINTHROP PACKARD 








Iris Information 
Answering Mrs. Harold Stewart, (Wisc.) : 


The Iris that have sold best with me 
this year are, in order: Morning Splendor ; 


Alcazar; Lent A. Williamson; Ambassa- 
deur; Mme. Gaudichau; Dream; Her 
Majesty; Mme. Chereau; Rhein Niae; 


Caprice; Prosper Laugier; Whir, Siberian; 
Butterfly, Siberian, bright-blue; Princess 
Beatrice; Florentina, silver-white, Mrs. 
Alan Gray; Gold Imperial; Aurea; Kochii; 
and all Dwarf Irises sell to those who do 
not have them. So would Japanese Iris, 
if I would sell them. Mother of Pearl sells 
fairly well, but Afterglow does not take. 

Of course, the Irises I name are only a 
few, but I have many more. 

While Iris has been in bloom, two of us 
have been kept busy with the sales most of 
the time, so the kinds I name seem to be 
very popular. 

Seminole and Opera had blossoms so much 
smaller than Morning Splendor, that people 
who could buy but few chose 
Splendor for red. 

Those who are getting collections will 
buy any variety new to them. It is the 
choice of the poor majority that tells the 
story. 

Appie Forsom, (N. H.) 
Trouble with African Violet 

Answering Miss Gladys A. Beebe, (Pa.) : 

You no doubt let water fall on the leaves 
of your African V iolet (Saintpaulia), which 
caused the “blotches. If possible, water 
by setting pot in a dish of water once a 
week, till the top soil is damp. 

I have had mine since January. It was 
out of bloom for about two months, when 
I repotted in leaf mold, sand, and a little 
garden soil. It now has five clusters, and 
many coming, really lovely. I have one 
started from a leaf in February which is in 
bud now. It sits in a south window, but 
gets little sun. 

Method for starting new plants is: Cut 
off a leaf; insert the stem through a hole 
made in a cardboard that covers a glass 
top. Be sure no water touches the leaf ; 
this the card prevents. Keep stem in center 
of water; it will decay if it touches the 
glass. When well rooted, pot and watch 
results. 

Mrs. E. 


N. BREWER, (lowa) 


SUNSET LILY 


(L. pardalinum giganteum) 
Large bright orange scarlet flowers, yellow at 
base, freely spotted maroon, on 6 to 8 ft. 
stalks. Easy to grow. Plant 15 inches deep. 
Large bulbs, 75c each; $2.00 for 3; $7.50 for 12. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box C-21 
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SPECIAL orrers 


Extra Fine Varieties 
Fine field grown 


HARDY PHLOX plants, bloom 


first year, July to frost. Your choice of 
red, dark red, pink, salmon pink, rose 
pink, white, white with pink eye. 

7 fine plants, postpaid........$1.00 
FALL BLOOMING IRIS 
This new race is hardy, blooms in spring 
and again in fall, from September to 


frost. New, unusual, and very desirable. 
Autumn King—bi-color blue.......... 35e 
Autumn Queen—pure snow-white.... 45« 
Autumn Surprise—large purple bi-color We 
September Skies—deep purple........ Oe 
Ultra—ultra-marine blue ............. 35e 


One of each of above varieties, $1.75 


JAPANESE PEONIES 


Beautiful beyond words. Hardy, bloom 
in June. Flowers have double and single 
rows of outside petals, and centers are 
built up like a large chrysanthemum 

Cathedral—deep violet, rose and cream " 90 


Fuyajo—deep red and chamois....... $1.00 
Altar Candles—fiesh pink, cream cen- 

OOn aww nsdae see vende bsenseseseneounes $1.00 
Pride of Langport—soft pink........ $1.20 
Mikado—crimson, dark yellow center Te 
Tokyo—rose, pink and buff.......... : $1.50 

One of each 6 varieties, $5.75 
American grown, long stem 


TULIPS variety, brilliant assortment 


of colors, extra fine bulbs. We prepay. 

100 bulbs, $3.25; 50 bulbs, $1.75; 25 bulbs, 90c 

All will bloom next spring. Order now. 

Send for free list, fine Iris, Peony, 
Poppy, Lily bulbs, ete. 


NEW SPRING BEAUTY 
in your garden, a combination of hardy 
flowers, will bloom first spring, and con- 
tinue each year, all bloom at same time. 


Pink bleeding Se 8 eee $1.00 
Mertensia—Va. bluebells, 12 for...... $1.00 
Yellow Narcissus, extra fine, 50 for.. $1.00 


" . All 3 for $2.95 postpaid 
You will enjoy this beautiful. combina- 
tion next spring. 


Order now. All of our plants are shipped postpaid. 


HARMON NURSERY 


PROSPECT, FG1035, OHIO 














The Oregon Giants 
600 seeds, mixed. . $1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER for Oct. 
only: Three $1.00 packets for 
$2.00. 


If it is too late in your cl 
mate to sow the seed thi 
fall, buy NOW for yow 
spring and early summer 
plantings. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 
Canby, Ore. 


(Cultural Directions and Sux 
gestions For Marketing Pans) 
Plants on request 

















New=—Golden Red 


President Hoover Rose 


Registered with American Rose Society as— 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL HT. 

















Originated and developed by Dixie Rose Nursery. 
: public rose gardens of North and East. 
Bright red buds with gold tones opening to deep pink. 


Tested this year 
Has made good in every way. 
Wonderfully true to parent. 





1451 Wash. St. Canton, Mass. 


Bargain .in RARE SEEDS! 


To introduce our NEW offerings of RARE and uncommon 
Seeds you may have a 25c packet of each of these 6 
kinds of rare, easily grown, all-season-fléwering peren- 
nials, $1.50 value, for ONLY : Red Datura, bears 
8-inch orange-scarlet bell flowers; Sea Dahlia, glorious 
gold daisy, fern-like foliage; Diplacus giutinosus (‘‘Glory 
Bush’’) orange bush-mimulus; Campanula celtidifolia, 
var, Edw. Molyneau, masses of China-blue flowers; 
Geranium sylvaticum, the silver-blue geranium; and prize 
assortment of the 7 best and showiest California Wild 
Flowers, All 6 pkts. mailed for $1.00; any one for 25c. 
New List of Rare Seeds free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 





TEXAS GOLD HT. 
shades of pink. 





Another New Hoover sport distributed by us. Pure gold wit 
Also true to Hoover rose habits. 


These Two New Hoover sports offered for first time—described and illustrated on covers of 


our New Rose Catalog No. 28, ready to mail about Oct. Ist. Send postcard for Your Free 
copy Now. 


Both Roses in 2-yr. No. 1 plants $1.00 ea. 3 of each $5.00 Prepaid. 
Dept. FG 2 ® DIXIE ROSE NURSERY @ Tyler, Texas 


: The South’s Leading Rose Nursery 
F, Monterey, Calif. 
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Classified Advertising Section 








Rate {2420 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, DAHLIAS—Over 200 ‘‘Michigan Grown” Aristocrats. 





10c per word for three or more consecutive in ertions Send now for Fall List. Clumps chipped Nov. 15. 
using same copy. No order for less than $2.00 per EMERY S. EDGE, » Dept. F, Comstock Park, Mich. 
month accepted. CASH WITH ORDER. SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall Sale of 











BE 


whole clumps as dug; Kay Francis, Daddy Kemp, Black 
Begonias Knight, May Robson, Red Wonder, Wenoka, Velvet Won- 

iia : ——— ——— der, and seventy other up to date varieties. Clump lit 
GON!AS—Unusua) Varieties our specialty. ~ Booklet de- = M. MARKLAND, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, 


scribing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gar- . 
dens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. DAHLIA CLUMPS for fall delivery. Bargains in out 


SH 


Easily grown ordinary garden soil. Booklet. Houston 
Nu 


up 








—— mi standing vigorous varieties. List free. GLADAHLIA 
Blueberries GARDENS, 5332 32nd Ave. ve. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


APELY SHRUBS. prolific, delicious grape size fruit. SENSATIONAL SALE of 40,000 Dahlia clumps. Strong. 


healthy, true-to-name, field grown stock. All the latest 
Honor Roll varieties: Wenoka, Adirondack Sunset, 
—$—____— -- : America’s Sweetheart, Calif. Idol, Forest Fire, Hillcrest 

Nugget, Olympic Sunset and hundreds of others. Write 
or today for money saving bargain list—postcard will do. 


rsery, _Hanover, Mass. _ 


TONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. OAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. FG, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Aiken. New edition $2.50. Splendid illustrations and DAHLIA CLUMPS $285. Newest American and Foreign 
information about growth, care and culture that will be varieties, no small rooted cutting clumps. Money back if 
worth many times the cost. Book Department, THE not pleased. Send a list. Walter H. Ostrander, 28 Oak 




















FLOWER GROWER, No, Broadway, Albany, N.Y. St., Kingston, N. 
WANTED—a copy of ‘“‘One Thousand American Fungi” DAHLIA CLUMPS—State inspected, guaranteed true to 
by Melllvain. _Bertha Grant, Home Valley, 1 Wash. name. Prices regsonable. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 
———— —=——= Lakewood, Ohio. 

Bulbs DAHLIA BARGAINS. Whole clumps, better varieties, 

ee —_—______—___— strong stock. Digging time prices, fall delivery. Free list. 
6 BULBS 10e—VICKS SNOWDROPS, earliest er HILKREST G ENS, Takoma Park, D. C,__ 
em ee oo. go oe ae DAHLIA CLUMPS—fall delivery exhibition stock Send 
oy $1.00. Vicks Bulb Book free. JAMES VICK,’ 631 for list. Scidmore Dahlia Gardens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Vick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. a pce pm aa 


DAFFODILS—Blooming size, 50c dozen, $3.50 hun- Gladiolus 


dred, postpaid. Victoria, Emperor, Empress, Golden PRIZE WINNING & GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
Spur, Orange Phoenix, Poeticus, Sir Watkins, Silver originations. Lowes ic Catal 
Phoenix, Von Sion, Kimbell Bulb Gardens, 1412 8. E. ollins NY Pres. Catalog Free. J. R Taft, 


23d Ave., Portland, Oregon. = = —— 


FO 





RTY LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, $1.00. Each item, Guan — 


$1.00, three for $2.75, postpaid: Fifty Dutch Iris; Fifty aes ss . 

German Iris; Fifty Colored Freesias; Forty Grape Hya- PURE KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED 
cinths; Twelve King Alfred Daffodils; Twelve Regal This year’s crop is beautiful, clean and offers you great 
Lilies; 150 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones. Catalog. Cecil opportunity to stock up for present and future at these 
Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, Calif, reasonable prices: 10 Ibs, $2.50; 50 Ibs. $11.00; 100 
DAFFODILS—4 each of 6 named varieties, labeled, or bs. $20.00, express collect. Our experience shows autumn 




















, . ding best. We are sure you will be pleased. WAL 

30 unlabeled, $1.00. TULIPS—5 each of 6 named var See - r 

ieties, ‘labeled, or 40 unlabeled, $1.00. DUTCH IRIS NUT 1 LAWN FARM. Route 8-G, LEXINGTON, KY. 

5 each ¢ 5 named varieties, labeled, or 30 unlabeled, — = 

$1.00. FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS, Woodburn, Hardy Plants 

Oregon. tae r mevodtion AiRedissarsae a - 

TULIPS—healthy planting size. Write for prices and FALL BARGAINS Giant Pansies, Mysotis, Bellis Daisy. 
2 Reasonable Stock limited. Louis Suttman, ee illiams—your 

varieties. D . choice, 100—$2.50 prepaid. Special Delphiniums, Fox- 

Miamisburg, Ohio. a aaa ae gloves, Canterbury Bells, Double Oriental Poppy. 50—$2.50 


DAFFODILS: Large blooming size ‘‘hand made” mix- Stamp brings list. Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, N. J. 
ture of 100, containing 20 fine varieties, 9 types—cream, SS — 
white, bi-color, golden yellow Six weeks of bloom. 


Kir 








1g Alfred, Lord Kitchener, Buttercup, Elvira, Aspasia, Hemerocallis 


Ornatus, Recurvus, Golden Phoenix, Silver Phoenix, Con- GLORIOUS HEMEROCALLIS TRIO, $400 postpaid: 
spicuus, Emperor, Figaro, Victoria, Laurens Koster, George Yeld, Hyperion, Mikado, Lark Meadows, West 
Albatross, Princeps, Campernelle, Olympia, Thelma and Mansfield, Mass. 


White Lady. 100 (1 pkg.) $3.75 postpaid 1000 (10 EMEROCALLIS—covering season's bloom. 8 fine varie. 


pkgs.) $30.00. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





ties $1.50; 18 separate varieties $3.75. Labeled, Postpaid 
———vsas—sssosanv Lycoris Squamegira 75c, 3 for $2.00. Howard Gardens. 





Qed Republic, Mo. — othe wg 

CACTI AND AGAVES, 7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. Write ; i. 
for pamphlet. Sez shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
James City, Florida. : mer — p.. ‘CHOICE VARIETIES, gD all different, 
CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different. prepaid for sk for list now ready. John N 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. iS See ae ee 
Setisfact‘on guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 1RiS—one each 200 varieties, labeled, including: Eleano: 
Horn, Texas. -— pe Satin, Rameses, Romance, ete. ; 

LENTS. Te ties e'ther, 65¢: also 10 varieties fa ooming Iris. all for $15.00. 10 
rect! rie os. 00: ge, varieties mig $5 00° Bleeding Heart clumps $1.00; 10 assorted Peonies $1.00: 


Labeled. Postpaid. Catalog. Van Art, San Dimas, 


10 different, large Perennials, $1.00; 50 Perennial seedlings 
$1.00; 100 Muscari $1 00; 15 Rockery Plants, $1.00 Smith 





NEW PERUVIAN EXPEDITION 3 collaborating a a 

! e are a . tari: 5 - Distinction. Em- 
with Curt Beckebers on @ mew expedition te Peru, Bolivis. SIBERIAN IRISES: Butterfly, Caesar, Distinction, Em 
Chile and the Argentine where he will touch on abso- peror, Florrie Ridler, Kingfisher Blue, Peasy Perry, Teri 
lutely new territory and bring out many new things. winkle, Sunnybrook. Collection $2.00; any 4, $1.00. 


Those wishing to participate in the collections write at 
one 


Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 5 
e. Arrangements will be made for importing plants. 1RIS—PEONIES—POPPIES: ‘The Best for Less. Peonies: 





FREE cateloce JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box R19. 6 choice varieties $1.00: 10 for $1.50: 25 for $3.00, labeled; 
Hynes, California. — 4 Japs or Singles, $1.00; 9 for $2.00, labeled, including 


—!}2 ae eee. S100, 8 Biba eee site: 25 —_ 
abeled, -00; § rian Iris la 1 25 mixec 
Daffodils Dwarf Iris $1.00. Send me your want list on postal and 





DAFFODILS, while supply lasts. D. N. and Mother receive my list. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, 


bul 
per 
Wa 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—lord of Autumn, Kay Francis, Buck- 


eye 


bs, King Alfred $18.00; Victoria $12.50, Mixed $10 00. Indiana, - 
bushel prepaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, JAPANESE IRIS SEEDLINGS from strain of unusual 
ehington. beauty. 15 for $1.00, $5.00 a hundred. Sawyer Water 








eiimmemcis: : Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. _ 


Dahlias = 








~~ Lilies 


Queen, Satan, Hunt’s Velvet Wonder and others. List LILIES FROM SEED. It is easy if you sow in autumn 


free ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, I offer 68 different kinds. Catalog on request. Dept. 
Ohio. Z._Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville. N. J. 














IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 





7 BEAUTIFUL LILIES, $1.50 postpaid. Elegans, 

Feta aa - ¥ 4 _ mene Regale. 
eac. ve Dwa ris $1.00. Ho 

Gardens, Republic, Mo. . — 





Loe ae weg te — mae. i 8 inches, $1. 00, 
pa Kim a ardens, 1412 S. E. 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. a wien 








Pansies 


HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce 4 inch gorgeous colored 
flowers. 50 fine plants $1.00. 10 varieties fine large 
rockery plants, labeled, $1.00. 15 Wrexham Hybrid Del- 
phiniums $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wayside Nur- 
series, Knightstown, Indiana. 











Peonies 


SELECT 3 PEONIES for $1.00. 7 for $2.00. High 
rated 3 to 5 eye divisions, prepaid in U. S. 9.8 Therese, 
satiny pink; 9.2 Jules Elie, lilac pink; 9.4 Tourangelle, 
creamy pink; 8.7 Reine Hortense, rose; 8.8 Karl Rose- 
field, red; 9.0 Mabel Franklin, salmon rose; 8.6 Primi- 
vere, yellow. $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00: 9.8 Kelway’s Glor- 
ious, large white; 8.2 Brand’s Magnificent, crimson; 
9.2 Philippe Riviere, red; 9.0 Phyllis Kelway, shaggy 
rose pink; Japanese varieties: 9.2 Ama No Sode, ruf- 
fled rose pink; 8.9 Onahama, rose red, bronze center; 
9.3 Isani Gidui, mammoth white, yellow canter. LAW- 
RENCE NURSERY, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


TREE PEONIES—30 finest named vasietion. blooming 
size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies, 150 best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


PEONIES—Best varieties at reasonable prices. Send 
for list. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 

$5.00 PEONY BARGAIN—$5.00. For 1935: Martha 
Bulloch, Walter Faxon, Le Cygne, Tourangelle, Therese, 
Solange, Richard Carvel, Longfellow, and your choice of 
Hansina Brand or Myrtle ay Standard divisions, 
true to name, from young healthy stock. Nine of the 
world’s best for only $5.00. EAGLE GARDENS, EAGLE 
GROVE, IOWA. 








PEONIES 25c up. Iris 10c up. Crown Lilies. Free list. 
C. H. Smith. Faribault, Minn. 


OCTOBER PEONY SPECIAL: Choice Jap Collection, all 
highly rated standard divisions. King of England, dark 
red: Snow Wheel, pure white, Pink Jap No. 29. deeper 
colored than Ama-no-sode, for $250 F. O. B. Write for 
our special digging time bargains listed as low as 25c 
large division. RIVER DRIVE PEONY GARDEN, River 
Grove, K 

10 DIFFERENT. labeled, fine strong Peony roots, $200 
Cc. B. Murray, Rt. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 

AUTEN PEONIES. Singles. Japs. Doubles, 112 kinds 
Nippon Beauty, red Jap, highest rated of all red Peonies 
Send for list. Also 140 standard kinds. Edward Auten 
Jr., Box W, Princeville, Illinois. 


























Perennials 
PERENNIALS -15 all different $1.00. Rock Plants, 15 
different $1.0 Labeled, postpaid. Cress Gardens, 
Marion, indians. ke Jieee ri 
Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms $1.00 
per plant. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim. 
California. 


CAMELLIAS, Azaleas, Tea Olives, Roses, other orna- 
mental plants. also fruit trees. Write for catalog 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES. Box 910F, Augusta, Ga. 


BIG GERANIUM "> 7 SALE. All colors, 25c 
each postpaid. Mrs. L. Yancey, P. O. Box 303, 
Hampton, Va. 














Primroses 


PRIMROSES: Double lavender 35c, double white 30c. 
blue polyanthus 35c, blue acaulis 30c, our famous glowing 
fragrant free-blooming polyanthus, Orange Glory, 50c; 
white denticulata 35c, choicest polyanthus (Nevill strain), 
strong field grown plants, mixed 6 for $1.50. Add 10% 
postage. Nevill Primrose Farm, Poulsbo, Wash. 


Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Redwood Trees 


FROM CALIFORNIA’S GIANT FORESTS. Well rooted, 
twelve inch trees. Will grow indoors. 40c each, 3 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. R. C. Winslow, Hayward, California 














Rockery Plants 


ROCKERY GEMS: Campanulas raineri, poscharskyana; 
rosa rouletti: double pink tunica; veronica armena. Col 
lection $1.50; amy three, $1.00. Lark Meadows, West 
Mansfield, Mass. 

RARE SERBIAN BELLFLOWER. Campanula poschar- 
skyana. Hardiest, ag | Campanula, 5 in., blue. Flowers 
all season. 25c each for $1.00. Postpaid. Catalogue 
free. ROCKNOLL NU RSERY Foster, Ohio. 











CHINESE GENTIAN (Sino-ornata), most beautiful of 

fall flowering rock plants, easily grown, fine edger, sheets 

of blue. 3 for 90c postpaid. Double Tunica, mounds of 

dainty pink rose-lilac fiowers from July to Sentember. 

4 oe 90c postpaid. Nevill Primrose Farm, Poulsbo. 
‘ash. 








Sempervivums 

10 DIFFERENT ATTRACTIVE SEMPERVIVUMS. $1 00 
postpaid. True species montanum, ruthenicum, Pittonii, 
20c each. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


HARDY SEMPERVIVUMS, ten varieties $1.00 postraid 
Cacti and _ succulents, eight varieties $1.00 postpaid. 
Bungalow Gardens, Abilene, Kansas. 


Special Offers 


PER DOZEN; Showy Ladyslipper, $2. 75: Yellow Lady - 
slipper, $2.50; Cardinal Flower, $2.00; Pink Ladyslipper. 
$1.75. Catalog. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Green;- 
burg, Indiana. 




















ROSE, Lavender bags (fragrant) in gift box, 25c each. 
Sachet, perfumes. etc. List free. Kammerer, Box 574, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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